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PROFIT PROMOTER 
Quality products and low cost 
production methods are not 
enough when it comes to meet- 
ing competition in today’s mar- 
ket. Let Mr. I show you how 
you can skyrocket sales on your 
biggest profit items, build good 
will, convert “occasionals” into 
regular customers. 















PRODUCTION WONDER WORKER 


International’s full line of ““Bakery-Proved” 
Flours are especially designed for every one of 
your shop requirements. Designed to eliminate 
wasted ingredients, overtime and costly de- 
lays through absolutely uniform, dependable 
production results. 





DOUBLE TROUBLE SHOOTERS 


Mr. I will help you lick production problems. 
In vast research laboratories and _ practical 
bakeries, Mr. I is constantly at work on new 
methods to enable you to produce better 
products more efficiently . . . at a bigger profit. 
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Meet Mr. I, the International man, and put your shop into the profit picture. 

Mr. I is here to serve you. Like every International representative, Mr. I 

is vitally concerned with your success because when he can help you he helps 

himself. Mr. I’s future depends in large measure on the success of the American 
baking industry. 

Mr. I is a helpful little fellow, jam packed full of ideas that can help build 

sales and profit for you. You’ll be hearing and seeing a lot about Mr. I. But why 

not meet him personally . . . soon. Mr. I is as close as the near- 

x est telephone. Just ask for your International representative. 


. International 


ILLING COMPANY 


- GENERAL OFFICES: MINNEAPOLIS 1, MINNESOTA 









FOR UNIFORM, DEPENDABLE 
BAKING, THERE’S NO SUBSTI- 
TUTE FOR INTERNATIONAL'S 
FULL LINE OF “BAKERY- 
PROVED” FLOURS. 
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HOW LONG DO YOU MIX A CAKE ? 


As every cake expert knows, thorough mixing of the in- 
gredients improves the quality of the cake—gives it greater 
volume, finer grain, smoother texture, better keeping 
quality. 

Yet all too often mixing time has to be cut down because 
longer mixing toughens the gluten in the flour. 

By selecting particularly choice varieties of soft wheat 
and using only the innermost portions of the kernels, 
Pillsbury mills cake flour that will stand unusually long 
mixing without developing undesirably tough gluten. That’s 
one reason why cake flour bearing Pillsbury’s dotted circle 
trade-mark is favored by so many bakers. Why not put 
it to the test in your shop? 


Pillsburys BAKERY CAKE FLOURS 


PILLSBURY MILLS, INC. 


General Offices: Minneapolis 2, Minnesota 
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MILLS AT TOPEKA, KANSAS—8,000 Cwts Daily Capacity « Mill and Terminal Grain Storage 1,500,000 Bus. 





This is all we have to say: 


Lr top premium raw materials, skillful 
milling craftsmanship, scientific labora- 
tory control and a devotion to the high- 
iain Salted est ideals of quality can produce good 

Cheapest Food flour ... then there is no better flour 


made than the I-H brands. 


THE ISMERT-HINCKE MILLING COMPANY 
1570 W. 29th Sree KANSAS CITY, MO. L.D. 243 L.D. 27 
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RICHMOND orrtrs you 
tHE GYRO -WHIP 


AND 


SUPER SIFTERS 


THe Finest In Sirtinc Devices 
Backeo By 85 Years EXPERIENCE 


In THe MILLING INDUSTRY 


R-14 





Va 
| RICHMOND MANUFACTURING CO. 
Lockport, New York 
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Better Milling of Finer Wheat Produces 
9, 


ACME quality baking flours are known by 
the nation’s bakers for their uniformly su- 
_ performance in the shop. ACME 

ills buy and use only choice varieties of 
Turkey-Type wheats . . . their modern, 
scientific milling technique is backed by a 
half-century of experience . . . and every 
milling is rigidly pretested in ACME’s own 
Baking Laboratories for flavor, texture, 
color, absorption, uniformity and QUAL- 
ITY BAKING RESULTS. 


for better baking ? 
. 


ask for 
THE ACME FLOUR MILLS CO., OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA. 











All Grades 


RYE FLOUR 


1000 cwts. Flour—250 cwts. Meal 


GLOBE MILLING COMPANY 


WATERTOWN, WISCONSIN 








“ROCK RIVER” RYE “OLD TIMES” BUCKWHEAT 


“BLODGETT’S” 
RYE 


All Grades—From Darkest Dark to the Whitest White 
—Specially Milled by the Blodgett Family—Since 1848 





FRANK H. BLODGETT, Inc., Janesville, Wisconsin 
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USE BEMIS BURLAP BAGS! 
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You can use Bemis 
burlap bags over and 
over again... and cut 
your packaging costs 
to the bone. 











A big manufacturer, using 
50,000 bags a day, kept a 
record of repeat trips of 
Burlap Bags. .. and learned 
that the bags cost only 

6 cents per trip. 





IT COSTS YOU ONLY PENNIES PER TRIP TO 
USE BEMIS BURLAP BAGS 





When you specify Bemis, you get 
the best burlap bags. . . selected 
standard constructions, strong 
seams, full cut, quality brand 
printing. Bemis Burlap Bags give 
you the packaging economy 

you’re looking for. 


ASK THE BEMIS MAN FOR THE 
UP-TO-DATE PICTURE ON BURLAP 


BEMIS 
Seo 


Bemis—An American enterprise in business since 1858 
... employing 10,000 men and women in 45 plants, mills 
and sales offices . . . in 28 states, coast to coast. 
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B akery Standout... 


ram Even among a family of thorobred horses or purebred cattle, some indi- 
viduals are bound to stand out. We agree that there are many good flours, 
on aes too, but none that stand out in bakery production any better than KELLY’S 
_ FAMOUS. This superb flour has earned its famous name. 








Milled exclusively from scientifically 
selected varieties of finest hard wheat 
under constant Laboratory Control. 











The WILLIAM KELLY MILLING COMPANY 


Capacity 5,000 Sacks oe OTC ae |.) SON, KANSAS Grain Storage 1,000,000 Bus. 
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“The Flour of the Nation” 
ai — 





Season's Greetings to the 
i Baking Industry eX 


and Best Tishes for the 


New Vear 


Flour Capacity 


4,000 Sack O 
—— erican Flours. inc. 


ae see G. M. ROSS, President FLEMING ROSS, Vice-President PAUL ROSS, Secretary 


T. G. McDONALD, Sales E. W. KIDDER, Sales 


NEWTON, RANSAS 
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BILL STERN TELLS ANOTHER SPORTS STORY 








Many years ago, there lived a poor boy who 
loved to hunt, not only for sport but also of 
necessity. One day while out hunting, he found 
a dog. Its leg was broken. For days he doctored 
the injured dog, fed and nursed him until the 
animal recovered. Thus began a curious friend- 
ship for thereafter they were inseparable, and 
always the boy and the dog whose life he saved 
would go hunting together. 


One day the young hunter came across a cave. 
He entered to explore it, but for some reason, 
his dog remained outside. Suddenly, a huge boul- 
der came crashing down the side of the hill, and 
rolled up to the mouth of that cave, cutting off 
the hunter’s exit. The frightened boy screamed 
for help. Sensing his master’s danger, the dog 
raced away for help, barking frantically, and that 
young hunter was freed from the cave. 








Thus that dog repaid a hunter’s kindness by 
saving his life. The people of Indiana thought so 
much of that friendship, that they erected a 
statue in a public square to honor and com- 
memorate the beauty of the friendship between 
that young hunter and his dog. For in time, that 
young hunter became the 16th President of the 
United States: Abraham Lincoln. 


While we can’t hope to compete with the 
history-making effects of that pair of good turns, 
we have been able to save bakers from often 
unnecessary grief by simply turning Commander- 
Larabee’s expert staff of research technicians loose 
on unusual production problems. As a “baker’s 
miller,’”” Commander-Larabee has met and con- 
quered a great many unusual baking problems. 
If we don’t know the answer to your particular 
difficulty, we’ll be happy for the opportunity to 
find it and we'll have learned something, too! 
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Editorial .. . 


Some Measure of Relief? 


(See News Story on Page 10) 


HE Office of Price Stabilization has pointed 
-_ out that the supplementary regulation on 
bakery products prices is expected to result in 
price increases for only a “small proportion” of 
the nation’s bakeries. The great majority of bakery 
operators will receive no assistance from this 
interim order. 

Throughout the long months some sort of a 
bakery price control order has been in the process 
of manufacture, the Baking Industry Advisory 
Committee has worked closely with the Office of 
Price Stabilization to recommend, among other 
things, that the percentage markup system of 
price calculation be instituted, since that is the 
way most bakers calculate prices. During the 
recent American Bakers Assn. convention in 
Chicago, the capable George L. Mehren, director 
of the food and restaurant division of the OPS, 
said that the purpose of the price agency in 
writing price orders would be to “keep our clammy 
hands off your business.’”’ He suggested that his 
specific price order would be based on the highest 
price during a definite period, and that increases 
in production, labor, distribution, ingredient costs 
would all be calculated on a percentage markup 
basis “because that is the way your industry fig- 
ures its costs.” 

This avowed purpose of the Office of Price Sta- 
bilization must have been sidetracked some place 
along the way. 

The chairman of the ABA national affairs 
committee, John T. McCarthy, in a recent letter 
to the ABA chairman, Curtiss H. Scott, indicated 


that every conference he had had with the 
price agency “indicates the issuance of a perma- 
nent order which disregards the advice of the 
advisory committee as well as their own consult- 
ants drawn from the baking industry.” Mr. Mc- 
Carthy adds: 

“The agency proposes the development of a 
national factor by which all bakers, whatever the 
product or whatever the manner of their produc- 
tion or distribution or location will be fitted into 
a fixed pattern of price reflection of cost increases 
without relation to his own individual cost in- 
creases or of those of the other bakers in his 
area. I consider such an approach unrealistic and 
unworkable for our industry.” 

Mr. Scott points out that “in its endeavor to 
apply a national pricing factor to the baking 
industry, the OPS is making a suit that fits nobody 
but is insisting that everybody wear it.” 

We must hope that this interim regulation will 
turn out to be more of a blessing than is now 
evident; the baking industry generally can find 
out what specific operating difficulties they will 
encounter under the revised price control order 
and may be able to register objections before the 
final completely tailored order appears. 

However—the government cannot be expected 
to appreciate industry feeling second hand, from 
those representing our industry on the spot in 
Washington. Arguments against present price con- 
trol policies will only have the weight they deserve 
when addressed directly to the man responsible: 
Michael V. DiSalle, director of the Office of Price 
Stabilization, Washington. 


Debunking Food Faddism 


(See Article on Page 64) 


OR every action there is an opposite reaction. 

This old law of physics comes to mind as the 
gathering forces of sound nutritional knowledge 
and judgment strike back at food faddism. Unfor- 
tunately the two forces are not yet equal— 
faddist action still overpowers intelligent reaction, 
which for too long has been content to rely upon 
its inertia. But the push of these opposing forces 
is becoming more and more pronounced, and the 
nutritional crackpot is meeting with ever-increas- 
ing resistance. 


One of the most satisfying evidences of rebel- 
lion against the current high tide of dietetic folly 


oe oN 
Next Month... 


@A LOOK AHEAD at the outlook for 
the baking industry in 1952, along with 
a glance over the shoulder at the prog- 
ress and problems of 1951 will appear as a 
special feature of the January issue of 
The American Baker. Adding to the sig- 
nificance of this feature are the growing 
list of shortages and the increasing num- 
ber of government regulations which 
make planning ahead more important 
than ever for the baker. 


@ COCONUT PRODUCTS will help the 
baker combat the usual drop in sales that 
follows the holiday season, A. J. Vander 
Voort, technical editor of The American 
Baker, points out in his January formula 
feature. Coconut is a popular ingredient 
that adds flavor and appearance to baked 
goods, and now colored coconut is avail- 
able to add further sales appeal to these 
products. Coconut also lends itself well 
to a variety of merchandising schemes. 
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and chicanery is an article in the December 
Woman’s Home Companion entitled “Don’t Fall 
for Food Fads.” In it Arthur D. Morse, the 
author, right manfully debunks the claims food 
faddists made for wheat germ, blackstrap mo- 
lasses, yogurt and other so-called “wonder foods.” 
He warns that the aim of most food faddists is 
not promotion of health for others but of profit for 
themselves. Specific reference is made to one of 
the worst of the current offenders, Gayelord 
Hauser, author of that infamous best-seller, “Look 
Younger, Live Longer,’ in which he declares 
roundly that any one of his five pet wonder foods, 
blackstrap molasses, yogurt, wheat germ, brewers’ 
yeast and powdered skim milk, “can probably add 
five youthful years” to the life of anyone who will 
consume them (a postcard brings his price list). 

One by one Mr. Morse exposes the misrepre- 
sentation or fraud involved in exploitation of 
popular superstitions concerning the magic im- 
puted to certain of the more picturesque edibles— 
most of which lie in the vague crackpot category 
of “natural” foods. 

The phoniest (and most effective) food crank 
campaign, says Mr. Morse, is the one that has 
been waged for the past century or so against 
white bread. Here the author puts enrichment 
and bleaching in their proper places. He presents 
the miller and the baker as beneficent restorers 
rather than fiendish robbers, and discloses to 
agitated housewives that they need not fear canine 
hysterics from the chemicals used to insure bread 
the whiteness 97% of them prefer. 

Laboratory rats come in for their share of the 
debunking—particularly the ones at Cornell Uni- 
versity—but there are bigger tails than theirs at 
the nutritional rat holes, and it is a pleasure to 
see some of them meet the sharp edge of an 
honest journalistic carving knife. 
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PRICE ORDER: The interim price regulation in- 
tended to take the squeeze off some segments 
of the baking industry became effective Nov. 26. 
Titled Supplementary Regulation 80 to the General 
Ceiling Price Regulation, the order was received 
with mixed feelings by the industry—the price 
adjustment factor permits a price increase of 
11% over 1949 levels, but this limit has already 
been reached by most bread bakers. Too, it is 
felt that the final “‘tailored’’ order may be even 
further delayed. Under some circumstances the 
bakers of pies, doughnuts and cakes will be bene- 
fited; ‘many retailers will be able to make some 
favorable adjustments. Details on page 10 


METALS FOR MACHINERY: The Bakery Equip- 
ment Manufacturers Assn. points out that con- 
trolled materials allocated to the manufacturers of 
bakery machinery are insufficient to meet the re- 
quired rate of production. In a letter to govern- 
ment officials, it was noted that food processing 
machinery manufacturers will be producing at 
35 to 40% of the required rate of production dur- 
ing the first quarter of 1952. Supplemental alloca- 
tions are being requested. Details on page 11 


SUGAR QUOTAS: The annual domestic sugar bow] 
wrangle over 1952 industrial sugar users’ needs is 
under way in Washington, with the estimates of 
probable domestic consumption varying. The users 
are asking for a quota of 8.5 million tons; the 
baking industry’s share is estimated at 1.3 million 
tons, about the same as the estimated consumption 
has been for the current year. Details on page 11 


CANADIAN BAKERS MEET: A proposed public 
relations program and the question of enrich- 
ment were top subjects under discussion when 
Canada’s National Council of the Baking Industry 
held its annual convention recently. Milling indus- 
try representatives joined in the enrichment talks. 

Details on Page 13 


FLOUR MARKET: Continued heavy export de- 
mand, a primary influence in recent wheat and 
flour market strength, is indicated for the next 
several months, according to George L. Gates, 
market editor of The American Baker. Heavier 
marketing because of current high prices, how- 
ever, is a prospective offsetting factor. 

Details on page 14 


FACTS, NOT FICTION: The current issue of 
Woman’s Home Companion has raised the cur- 
tain of misinformation and half-truths behind 
which the denouncer of baked goods works, giving 
its nationwide audience the facts about enriched 
white bread and correctly labeling the fiction of 
the food faddists. In a well-written article, Arthur 
D. Morse takes up the chants of the faddist one 
by one, deflates their false claims. then presents 
the honest nutritional story of the Staff of Life 
as provided by the nation’s bakers. 

Details on page 64 


(Additional Spotlight Comment on Page 58) 
Ww w 
This Month... 





Flour Market Review ........... Page 14 
I fee oa aos gd alg Pages 20, 21 
Merchandising, Advertising and 

| ERE Cea Pages 26, 27, 30, 31 
Successful Selling .............. Page 31 
Worth Looking Into ............ Page 38 
ey Page 42 


In the Industry Spotlight....Pages 9, 58 
Questions and Answers 
Crusts and Crumbs ............. Page 62 
Convention Calendar .......... Page 69 
Ringing the Baker’s Doorbell ...Page 74 
Index to Advertisers ........... Page 80 
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Industry Receives Interim Price Order 





PRICE ADJUSTMENT FACTOR MAY 
EASE SQUEEZE ON SOME BAKERS 





1949 Bakery Products Prices to Be Multiplied by 1.11 to 
Reach Adjusted Ceiling Price—Specific Industry 
Order May Be Delayed Further 


WASHINGTON — Supplementary 
Regulation 80 to the General Ceil- 
ing Price Regulation, issued Nov. 26, 
is designed to add interim relief to 
some segments of the baking indus- 
try caught in a price squeeze of seri- 
ous proportions. No large scale price 
raises are expected to be permitted 
under the provisions of the regu- 
lation. 

In issuing the order OPS officials 
stated that it is designed to give tem- 
porary relief to bakers in squeeze 
situations until such time as a spe- 
cific order can be issued for the whole 
industry. The order provides an alter- 
native prize ceiling calculation meth- 
od from the GCPR price freeze level. 

The regulation is expected to re- 
sult in some price increases for a 
small proportion of the nation’s bak- 
eries, OPS said. The big majority, 
however, it is believed would obtain 
no increase under the alternative 
method. 

This alternative method permits a 
baker to multiply his 1949 prices by 
an adjustment factor of 1.11, said to 
roughly represent cost increases 
which have taken place from 1949 
through June 30, 1951. 

Actually, the government’s own 
statistics show that the national av- 
erage price of white bread is more 
than 12% above the 1949 average. 
Since an application of the price ad- 
justment factor to 1949 prices will 
result in an allowable price increase 
of only 11%, bread will not be af- 
fected prominently. 

Under this supplement a_ baker 
computes his adjusted ceiling price 
for each product to each class of 
customers by multiplying his weight- 
ed average price to the same class of 
purchasers during any consecutive 
three-month period of 1949 by the 
adjustment factor of 1.11. Bakers 
may also vary the three consecutive 
month provision by using different 
accounting periods or months for dif- 
ferent products. 

Bakers whose ceilings calculated 
under the regulation would be lower 
than their present ceilings are not 
required to use the optional method. 
OPS estimated use of the optional 
ceiling price method would result in 
ceilings below or at present levels 
for most bakeries. 

Ceiling price increases, in general, 
OPS said, will be limited to locai 
markets and to individual bakers with 
depressed prices. Among low price 


areas are such cities as Houston, 
Cleveland, Milwaukee, Salt Lake 
City, Fall River, Mass., and Louis- 
ville. 


According to information reaching 
OPS, the bakery price of bread, the 
principal bakery product, varies be- 
tween manufacturers by as much as 
6¢ lb. loaf for the same type of bread. 
This same variation applies to the 
other perishable bakery products. 

Wholesale, retail and other dis- 
tributors are not covered by the 
regulation. However, should a baker 


increase his prices to his distributor 
as a result of the regulation, the 
distributors may pass through the 
dcllars and cents amount of the in- 
crease under the provisions of GCPR. 

Prices in most local markets and 
cof the majority of bakers will not be 
generally increased because data in- 
dicate that such prices are generally 
at a higher level than the 1949 prices, 
as adjusted by the percentage factor 
used in the interim regulation. 

OPS said the price “squeeze” which 
makes the regulation necessary had 
been brought about by two factors. 

The first is the fact that the prices 
of sorne bakers lagged behind their 





cost increases before and during the 
GCPR base period, Dec. 19, 1950- 
Jan. 25, 1951. 

The second is the fact that since 
GCPR, cost increases have been such 
as to threaten to eliminate the profit 
margin in some cases. Although bak- 
ers legally may take parity pass- 
through increases in certain ingre- 
dients under GCPR, this kind of ad- 
justment is ineffective in view of the 
complexity of calculating them for 
the large variety of bakery products 
with many ingredients. 

While the issuance of this supple- 
ment is welcomed by many bakers 
who were caught in a price squeeze, 
there have been some misgivings in 
the industry that OPS may relax its 
efforts to issue a specific order for 
the industry. Much work remains to 
be done on the accounting study of 
the industry. If the temporary relief 
obtained in SR 80 should deaden 
the pressure on the price agency it 
is possible that the final order could 
be delayed for some weeks. The earli- 
est date now assigned to probable 
issuance is mid-January. 

(Continued on page 71) 


HERE’S HOW the Bakery Price Order Will Work: 


Although some reports indicate that most bakery products prices are 
already 11% or more above 1949 prices, the individual baker will have to 
figure his alternative ceiling price for each item to see if the interim price 
order benefits him. Follow this procedure* for each product: 


1. Pick the three _ consecutive 
months of 1949 (or accounting period 
or periods closest to three such 
months) during which you had the 
highest price or average price for 
that product. 

2. Take your total dollar sales of 
that product, divided by the num- 
ber of units of that product you sold, 
during that period. That gives you 
your “weighted average price” of that 
product for your ‘1949 period.” 

3. Multiply that by 1.11. That gives 
your your “alternative” ceiling price, 
for that product, which you can use 
instead of your previous ceiling price 
under the General Ceiling Price Reg- 
ulation if you wish. 

4. Make and keep for two years a 
record of the above steps. 

5. Make a list of the ingredients 
in that product which are made in 
whole or part from any of the agri- 
cultural commodities listed in section 
ll(a) of the GCPR, and for which 
you paid higher prices (ignore the 
ones for which you paid the same or 
lower prices) in your most recent 
customary purchases than the high- 
est prices you paid in the five weeks 
ended June 30, 1951—or, if you didn’t 
buy one of those ingredients then, in 
the five weeks beginning July 1, 1951. 
Figure out what the total increase in 
cost of such ingredients amounts to 
per unit of your product. Add that 
amount, if any, to the alternative 
ceiling price you got in step (3) above. 

6. ‘‘Round-out” the resulting figure 
to the nearest number of full cents. 
That is, drop any fraction of less than 
144¢, or if the fraction is %¢ or more, 
take the next higher number of full 
cents. This is your new alternative 
ceiling price, including adjustment 
for increase in cost of below-parity 
ingredients since the five weeks be- 
fore or after June 30, 1951. 

7. If you add an adjustment for 
increased cost of below-parity ingre- 
dients (step 5 above), make a report 


to the Office of Price Stabilization 
as provided in section 11(f) of the 
GCPR, except use the five weeks be- 
fore or after June 30, 1951—instead 
of the period Dec. 19, 1950, to Jan. 
25, 1951—as the base period. 

8. Hereafter, whenever you pay a 
still higher price for an ingredient 
made in whole or part from an agri- 
cultural commodity listed in section 
11(a) of the GCPR, figure out what 
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Text of Price Order 


TITLE 32A—NATIONAL DE- 
FENSE, APPENDIX 


Chapter II1I—Office of Price Stabili- 
zation, Economic Stabilization 
Agency 
(General Ceiling Price Regulation, 
Supplementary Regulation 80) 


GCPR, SR 80—Emergency Adjust- 
ment for Manufacturers of 
Bakery Products 


Pursuant to the Defense Production Act 
of 1950, as amended, Executive Order 10161 
(15 F.R. 6105), and Economic Stabilization 
Agency General Order No. 2 (16 F.R. 738), 
this Supplementary Regulation 80 to the 
General Ceiling Price Regulation is hereby 
issued. 

Statement of Considerations 


This supplementary regulation provides 
alternative ceiling prices which bakers of 
perishable bakery products may, at their op- 
tion, use instead of their General Ceiling 
Price Regulation prices. 

This office is in the process of preparing 
a tailored regulation for the baking in- 
dustry which is designed to eliminate price 
distortions and inequities resulting under 
the General Ceiling Price Regulation. De- 
lays in the preparation of this tailored 
regulation have resulted because of the 
complexities of the industry and because 
data concerning the industry are still being 
gathered and evaluated. In the meantime, 
representations have been made to this 
office that some bakers are being subjected 
to such price “squeezes” that relief for 
them cannot be held in abeyance until the 
issuance of a tailored regulation. These 
price “squeezes,” it is stated, are the result 
of two conditions, either or both of which 
may apply to an individual baker. The 
first is that the prices of many bakers 


lagged behind their cost increases prior to 
and during the General Ceiling Price Regu- 
lation base period. The issuance of the 
General Ceiling Price Regulation prevented 


such bakers from making the adjustments 
in prices that, but for the regulation, they 
would have ultimately made in order to re- 


flect cost increases, and it froze some bak- 
ers at prices which ‘“‘squeezed”’ their mar- 
gins over costs. Second, increases in costs 
since the General Ceiling Price Regulation 
base period have been such that they 
threaten, and in some cases have resulted 
in, eliminating profit margins. Although 
bakers can take parity pass-through in- 
creases in certain ingredient costs under 
Sec. 11 of the General Ceiling Price Regu- 
lation, this kind of adjustment cannot ade- 
quately solve the baker’s cost difficulties, 
In view of the complexity of calculating 
such adjustments for the large variety of 
products with many ingredients, and for 
other reasons, bakers are not passing 
through ingredient costs to the fullest pos- 
sible extent. Moreover, there are other cost 
factors in the operations of a bakery, such 
as factory labor cost, wrapping material, 
transportation and salesmen’s commissions 
which, in the aggregate, are more impor- 
tant than ingredient costs. The General 
Ceiling Price Regulation does not permit 
adjustment for these costs, although they 
have been on a sharp increase both before 
and since the General Price Regulation base 
period. 

This regulation is designed to give tem- 
porary relief to bakers in the “squeeze” 
situations until such time as the tailored 
regulation for the industry is issued. It 
permits bakers, at their option, to compute 
alternative ceiling prices which they may 


use instead of their General Ceiling Price 
Regulation prices. These alternative ceiling 
prices are computed by multiplying 1949 


prices by an across-the-board factor of 1.11. 
This factor represents a rough approxima- 
tion of the cost increases in the baking 
industry from the year 1949 to June 30, 
1951, as determined from data received from 
a survey of the baking industry that is 
being conducted by this office. While these 
data will be supplemented and more care- 
fully analyzed in connection with the tai- 
lored regulation for the industry, the need 
for prompt issuance of an interim regula- 
tion with relatively simple pricing provi- 
sions has made it impracticable to use a 
more accurate factor or factors in this 
supplementary regulation. 

The year 1949 was selected as a base 
period for the purpose of computing al- 


ternative ceiling prices because it repre- 
sents the most recent period of normal 
business activity in the baking industry. 


Under this supplementary regulation, the 
baker computes his alternative ceiling price 
to a class of purchasers by multiplying his 
weighted average price to the same class 
of purchasers during any three-month pe- 
riod (or accounting periods most closely 
approximating the same period) of the year 
1949 by the factor of 1.11). In making his 
computations, the Laker may use different 
three-month periods or similar accounting 
periods of 1949 for different products. 

The regulation also provides methods for 
establishing alternative ceiling prices for 
bakery products which were not sold dur- 
ing the year 1949 and for sales to new 
classes of purchasers. These provisions fol- 
low the pricing structure of Secs. 4, 6 and 
7 of the General Ceiling Price Regulation. 
Directions on rounding fractions of a cent 
and on calculating parity pass-throughs for 
increases in ingredient costs are also pro- 
vided. 

Wholesale and retail ‘“‘bobtailers,” grocers 
and other distributors are not covered by 
this supplementary regulation. Should a 
baker increase his prices to his distributors 
as a result of -his regulation, the dis- 
tributors may pass through the dollars-and- 
cents amount of the increase under Sec. ll 
(c) of the General Ceiling Price Regulation. 


Although this supplementary regulation 
will result in increases in prices, such in- 
creases will, in general, be limited to a 


few local markets and to individual bakers 


with depressed prices. Prices in most local 
markets and of the majority of bakers 
will not be generally increased because 
data indicate that such prices are gen- 
erally set at higher levels than the level 
of 1949 prices, as adjusted by the factor 


used in this regulation. 

In the judgment of the Director of Price 
Stabilization, the provisions of this supple- 
mentary regulation to the General Ceiling 
Price Regulation are generally fair and 
equitable and are necessary to effectuate 
the purposes of Title IV of the Defense 
Production Act of 1950, as amended. _— 

In the formulation of this regulation, 
there has been consultation with industry 
representatives, including trade association 
representatives, and consideration has been 
given to their recommendations. 


Regulatory Provisions 


Sec. 

1. What this supplementary regulation 
does. 

2. Applicability. 

3. Your ceiling price. 

4. How you compute your alternative ceil- 


ing price. 

Parity adjustments for 
gredient costs. 

Adjustments for fractions of a cent. 

. Records. 

Authority: Sections 1 to 7 issued under 
Sec. 704, 64 Stat. 816, as amended; 50 U: 
S. C. App. Sup. 2184. Interpret or apply 
Title IV, 64 Stat. 803, as amended; 50 U. § 
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THE AMERICAN BAKER 


Government, Industry Discuss 
Sugar Import Quotas for 1952 


WASHINGTON — The _ industrial 
sugar users group met with govern- 
ment and producers’ representatives 
here recently to work out the 1952 
sugar quota. 

Gordon Peyton, general counsel for 
allied industrial sugar consuming 
groups supported by Joseph M. 
Creed, general counsel for the Ameri- 
can Bakers Assn., and other indi- 
vidual representatives of the candy 
and bottling trades, spoke for a high- 
er domestic allotment estimate. Rob- 
ert M. Shields, general counsel of 
the U.S. Beet Sugar Assn., outlined 
the case for the producer groups. 

As usual the estimates of probable 
domestic consumption for the coming 
year were widely at variance between 
the two groups. The producers saw 
for 1952 an approximate demand of 
7%, million tons, which should be sup- 
ported by additional purchases of 
Cuban stocks to assure an adequate 
cushion or reserve against any un- 
foreseen emergency. 

Market Relatively Stable 

For the consumer groups, Mr. Pey- 
ton advocated the determination of a 
consumption estimate of 8.5 million 
short tons, raw value, for 1952. He 
noted the relative stability of the 
market since June, 1951 as indicated 
by the decline in monthly distribution. 
This also indicated to the industrial 
consumer group that inventories were 
at a low level and that an 8.5 million 
ton consumption estimate for 1952 
would permit industrial users to build 
up inventories. 

For the industrial consumers, Mr. 
Peyton supported his request for an 
8.5 million ton determination with a 
12 month consumption level of 7.85 
million tons figure for the year end- 
ing Oct. 31, 1951. To this quantity 
he added an additional 300,000 tons 
for rebuilding inventory stocks, 150,- 
000 tons to cover increases in popula- 
tion and another 200,000 tons as an 
additional demand factor. 

“The use of accumulated inven- 
tories and failure to replenish them 
has resulted in sugar distribution 
falling below the quota estimate 
recommended by us for this year,” 
Mr. Creed said. “On the other hand, 
for the same reason, it seems logical 
to assume that total consumption of 
sugar in 1951 will be well in excess 
of 8 million tons, although distribu- 
tion will probably fall below that 
figure. 

“Actual requirements of sugar by 
the baking industry in 1951 is ex- 


Deadline Extended 
to Dec. 22 for 
CMP Applications 


NEW YORK—Applications for sec- 
ond quarter Controlled Materials 
Plan material allocations must be 
in the hands of the National Produc- 
tion Authority by Dec. 22, a bulletin 
from the Bakery Equipment Manu- 
facturers Assn. points out. This is 
an extension from the originally des- 
ignated time limitation of Dec. 15. 

The association also urges mem- 
bers who need additional materials 
for the first quarter to submit sup- 
plemental applications. NPA expects 
some additional material for food 
processing machinery. 





pected to equal the amount required 
in 1950, namely, 1,300,000 tons. As for 
1952 requirements, the reasons set 
forth in the industrial users joint 
statement conclusively support a con- 
sumption requirement of at least that 
amount including an allowance for 
normal inventories. 

“All other factors which influence 
the consumption of sugar, except in- 
ventory needs, show every evidence 
of being as strong and in some in- 
stances stronger than was the case 
when we made our estimate of con- 
sumption requirements for 1951. Pro- 
duction of bakery products by com- 
mercial bakeries will continue at a 
high level to meet the ever increas- 
ing demands of a growing population. 
Higher wages, despite higher taxes, 
continued high employment, and 
greater curtailment of durable goods 
will leave more disposable income 
available to be spent on bakery prod- 
ucts.” 

The industrial user’s contention 
that higher quotas must be set to 
permit re-building of inventories was 
attacked by Mr. Shields, who argued 
that recent buying by industrial con- 
sumers at the low price level “clearly 


shows that there is no disposition to 
carry larger stocks.’ On the other 
hand, he stated that production costs 
in the beet sugar area have risen 
substantially and unless the currently 


, low price level is improved there may 


be a shift in beet production for 
other crops. 

Attacking the producer’s price con- 
tentions, Mr. Peyton declared that to 
increase prices for sugar now would 
be contrary to the government policy 
of holding prices down. The exemp- 
tion of sugar from OPS controls was 
designed so that USDA, through its 
administration of the Sugar Act of 
1948, could maintain reasonable 
prices, and Mr. Peyton continued, 
“Deliberate curtailment of supply 
to increase prices should be avoided.” 

Other spokesmen for the producing 
interests asked that the determina- 
tion of quotas be put on a quarterly 
basis. This proposal has been subject 
to earlier informal discussions with 
USDA officials but was rejected as 
too difficult to administer. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LITE 
NEW BUILDING PLANNED 
CHICAGO — The National Baking 
Co., Chicago, plans to build a two- 
story bakery at Fourteenth Place and 
State St. to serve the restaurant 
and hotel trade. The building is to 
contain about 75,000 sq. ft. Including 
site, building and equipment the cost 
is expected to be about $1 million. 











Machinery Manufacturers Seek 
Additional Material Allocations 


NEW YORK—Controlled materials 
allocated to manufacturers of baking 
machinery for the first quarter of 
1952 are insufficient to meet the re- 
quired rate of production, and urgent 
appeals for relief are being made. 

This was pointed out recently by 
Raymond J. Walter, executive secre- 
tary of the Baking Equipment Manu- 
facturers Assn., in letters to govern- 
ment officials, association members, 
and organizations of industries using 
the machinery. 

Mr. Walter said that Controlled 
Materials Plan allocations of materi- 
als for the first quarter of 1952 are 
insufficient to provide machinery and 
equipment to adequately maintain the 
nation’s food supply. Manufacturers 
who must have additional allocations 
of materials in order to maintain 
necessary production were urged to 
request immediately a supplementary 
allocation by the National Produc- 
tion Authority. 

A meeting of representatives of all 
segments of the food processing in- 
dustry was held in New York re- 
cently, with government officials 
present. It was agreed that the ques- 
tion of essentiality of food, including 
baking and its machinery, has not 
been given proper recognition, and 
it was suggested that some form of 
rating plan should be set for the food 
industry, with priorities for the man- 
ufacture of necessary machinery. 

Mr. Walter said that as a result of 
this meeting, at least some addition- 
al material had been re-allocated to 
the food industry for supplemental 
relief. 

In a letter to government officials, 
the machinery manufacturers asso- 
ciation said it appears that for the 
first quarter of 1952, food processing 
machinery manufacturers will be 
manufacturing at the rate of 35 to 
40% of the required rate of produc- 
tion. 

“These allocations are hopelessly 
inadequate and unless immediate re- 


lief in the form of supplemental al- 
locations of material for the first 
quarter of 1952 are forthcoming the 
manufacturers of bakery equipment 
and machinery will be producing at 
less than half of the requirements 
of the baking industry,” Mr. Walter’s 
letter pointed out. 

“The baking industry is a four-bil- 
lion-dollar industry — fourth largest 
industry in the nation, first in food 
industries, which processes more 
agricultural products than any other, 
without which the farmer, the miller, 
the baker would be destitute. 

“In order for the baking indus- 
try to process the 25 billion pounds 
of agricultural products annually con- 
sumed by the people of the US., 
bakery equipment and machinery 
must be adequately provided, of this 
today 95% is for replacement of old 
or worn out machinery, maintenance 
and repair parts, leaving only 5% 
for expansion.” 

It was suggested that bakers and 
their associations support the ma- 
chinery manufacturers’ appeal by 
writing to government officials con- 
cerned. 

If this action does not bring imme- 
diate relief in the form of supple- 
mental allocations for the first quar- 
ter of 1952, other industry-wide ac- 
tion will be imperative, Mr. Walter 
said. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE. 


INTERIM NPA POST GOES 
TO RAYMOND J. WALTER 


NEW YORK—Raymond J. Walter, 
executive secretary of the Bakery 
Equipment Manufacturers Assn., has 
been appointed by the National Pro- 
duction Authority to serve as acting 
chief of the Food Processing Machin- 
ery Branch of NPA during the ab- 
sence of Roy C. Hartwell, chief of 
the branch. Mr. Hartwell will be on 
vacation from Dec. 17 until after the 
first of the year. 
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John T. McCarthy 
Heads ABA National 
Affairs Committee 


CHICAGO — John T. McCarthy, 
president of the Jersey Bread Co., 
Toledo, has been appointed chairman 
of the national affairs committee of 
the American Bakers Assn., Curtiss 
H. Scott, Grocers Baking Co., Louis- 
ville, ABA chairman, has announced. 

Mr. McCarthy, who served as 
chairman of the association last year, 
replaces Ralph D. Ward, president 








John T. McCarthy 


of Drake Bakeries, Brooklyn, who 
resigned last month after heading 
the important national affairs com- 
mittee for several years. 

Karl E. Baur, Liberty Baking Co., 
Pittsburgh, was appointed vice chair- 
man of the committee. Mr. Baur was 
ABA president during the past year. 

The national affairs committee is 
responsible for industry representa- 
tion in Washington and for formulat- 
ing policies at the national level on 
matters affecting the baking industry. 





BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


FRANCIS C. JONES NAMED 
TO OPS FOOD UNIT SPOT 


WASHINGTON—Francis C. Jones 
has been appointed assistant director 
of the food and restaurant division 
of the Office of Price Stabilization. 

George L. Mehren is head of the 
division, which is  responsble for 
OPS activity affecting the baking 
industry. Mr. Jones has been an econ- 
omist with the division for nearly a 
year, coming on government service 
following eight years with the Min- 
nesota Valley Canning Co., LeSueur, 
Minn. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Inventory Limits 
Reduced by NPA 


WASHINGTON— Inventories of pa- 
per, paperboard, containers, drums, 
packages, packaging materials and 
cellophane now must be the smallest 
quantity from which a baker can rea- 
sonably meet his needs, according to 
a revision of the National Production 
Authority Inventory Control Order. 

















AIB Appoints 
Committee Heads 
for Coming Year 


CHICAGO—Louis E. Caster, chair- 
man of the board of the American In- 
stitute of Baking, has announced the 
appointment of the following institute 
committees for 1952: 

Educational Advisory Committee: 
Harold S. Mitchell, chairman; Ellis 
Baum, Robert W. Brooks, D. F. Co- 
pell, Dr. B. W. Fairbanks, Bernard 
E. Godde, Arthur Hackett, John E. 
Morrill, Peter G. Pirrie, Charles J. 
Regan and Robert M. Woods. 

Scientific Advisory Committee: Dr. 
William B. Bradley, chairman; H. S. 
Adams, Dr. C. H. Bailey, Dr. G. M. 
Dack, Gaston Dalby, Dr. C. A. El- 
vehjem, Dr. Louis W. Haas, Dr. H. O. 
Halvorson, Dr. Herbert E. Longe- 
necker, C. J. Patterson, Dr. E. A. 
Parfitt, Dr. Guy C. Robinson, Dr. 
Osear Skovholt and Dr. R. R. Wil- 
liams. 

Finance and Membership Commit- 
tee: Joseph A. Lee, chairman; How- 
ard Cunningham, J. U. Lemmon, Jr., 
Raymond K. Stritzinger, Ralph D. 
Ward, and Harry W. Zinsmaster. 





———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


ELLEN SEMROW RETURNS TO 
BAKERS’ INSTITUTE POST 


CHICAGO—Ellen Semrow has re- 
turned to the American Institute of 
Baking as director of the consumer 
service department. Mrs. Semrow 
formerly was with the institute, and 
was responsible for the designing and 
equipping of the test kitchen at the 
1135 Fullerton Ave. headquarters. 
Prior to that time, she had been with 
the Glidden Co. and with the Wheat 
Flour Institute. She is a graduate of 
Iowa State College with a B.S. in 
nutrition. 

She resigned in 1945 and retired 
to private life, but in 1948 she re- 
sumed her professional activities and 
served as assistant manager of the 
Hotpoint Institute. Early in 1950 she 
became director of consumer service 
for the National Association of Mar- 
garine Manufacturers. 

Mrs. Semrow brings to her posi- 
tion at the American Institute of 
Baking a considerable experience in 
administrative and supervisory work, 
as well as test kitchen experience 
in recipe development and testing. 





Ellen Semrow 


THE AMERICAN 


She has developed programs for use 
at both the home economics and con- 
sumer levels for product promotion. 

The consumer service department 
program of the institute, under Mrs. 


Semrow’s direction, will continue to « 


work in the fields of nutrition educa- 
tion, test kitchen activities and food 
publicity. 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


EXPANDS FACILITIES 


NEWARK, N.J.—The Shelton Man- 
ufacturing Co., Inc., producer of cor- 
rugated products, has increased its 
plant production facilities for making 
cake circles and pads. Although these 
items have been in production for 
some time, the expanded facilities 
will make available to the trade all 
sizes and types in white on white, 
white on brown and brown on brown. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CORN PRODUCTS REFINING 
ELECTS TWO DIRECTORS 


NEW YORK—tThe directors of the 
Corn Products Refining Co. have an- 
nounced the election to the board of 
James A. Moffett and Robert W. 
White. 

Mr. Moffett joined the company in 
1935. During the war he served 4% 
years with the U.S. Navy, reaching 
the rank of Lt. Commander. On his 
return, Mr. Moffett was named man- 
ager of the foreign department. In 
1949, he was elected a vice president. 

Mr. White is a member of Robert 
White Associates, business consult- 
ants. He holds directorships in the 
Giant Portland Cement Co., and Car- 
olina Giant Cement Co. Prior to 1949, 
Mr. White was secretary of the Union 
Carbide & Carbon Corp. 
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Dr. Edward L. Holmes 


LOUIS A. KING TO HEAD 
AIB SANITATION BRANCH 


CHICAGO — Howard O. Hunter, 
president of the American Institute 
of Baking, has announced that Louis 
A. King has been appointed director 
of the department of sani‘ation of 
the institute effective Dec. 15, 1951. 

Dr. Edward L. Holmes, who or- 
ganized this department and has 
been its director for six years, has 
resigned to go into private business 
association. 

Mr. King joined the staff of the 
department of sanitation on March 





International Milling Co. Reports 
Baking Quality of New Crop Flour 


MINNEAPOLIS—tThe Internation- 
al Milling Co., in a report of the 
baking characteristics of the new 
crop spring wheat flour, states that 
there are few modifications to be 
made in the bakeshop to obtain re- 
sults equal those obtained with old 
crop flour. 

“The spring wheat crop was har- 
vested late this year because of 
weather conditions, and since har- 
vesting first began, the company has 
had a bakery and laboratory staff 
engaged in making exhaustive labor- 
atory and commercial baking tests 
on the new crop flours,” the bulletin 
states. 

“This summary of International’s 
findings will be of considerable assist- 
ance to bakers as they begin using 
the new flour. 


“Same Sponge Percentages” 

“As we neared the end of the old 
crop flour, 65 and 70% sponge per- 
centages appeared to be giving the 
best over-all results in most shops. 
These same percentages also give 
best results with the new crop flour, 
with a slight preference for the 70% 
sponge. Medium stiff sponges werk 
best regardless of which ratio is used. 

“With regard to yeast food, at the 
present time we find that about 0.5% 
yeast food gives the most desirable 
loaf characteristics, considering both 
the interior and exterior of the bread. 
We suggest, however, that as the 
crop year moves along, a_ special 
dough be run occasionally with less 
yeast food to determine if this per- 
centage might be lowered. 

“We found it unnecessary to use 
diastatic malt supplements with the 
new crop flour. Non-diastatic malt 


syrup or other supplements may con- 
tinue to be used in the customary 
amounts. 

“Sponge time needed by the new 
flour appears to be the same as for 
old flour. Using ' 2% yeast, with 
sponges set at 76 to 78° F. and re- 
turning to the mixer at 86 to 88° F., 
our best bread was produced with 
442-hour sponges. The entire range 
of sponge time from 4 to 5 hours, 
however, produced good sponges. 


“Absorption 2 to 3% Lower” 

“As we begin to use the new flour, 
absorption appears to be 2 to 3% low- 
er than for the flour from the end 
of the old crop. As the crop becomes 
more mature, the absorption of the 
flour may gradually become higher. 

“No change will be necessary in 
mixing schedules when the new flour 
is used. We found its mixing re- 
quirement no different from that of 
the old crop flour. When the doughs 
are mixed beyond the required time, 
they stand up under the extra mix- 
ing equally as well as did the old 
flour. 

“Floor time apparently remains 
unchanged. Twenty-five minutes floor 
time for large doughs and 30 min- 
utes for smaller doughs can be ex- 
pected to give the best results. Try 
a few variations under the conditions 
of your shop for the best grain and 
texture. 

“New flour doughs handle well 
through the machinery and show no 
change in proofing time or condi- 
tion from the proof box. Oven spring 
is excellent and the bread tends to 
have a little larger volume than 
bread made from the old crop flour. 
Grain and texture of the loaves is 
good.” 





December, 195: 





Louis A. King 


15, 1948, and has been chief inspector 
for the department. Before joining 
the staff of the institute Mr. King 
was with the inspection division of 
the Federal Food and Drug Adminis- 
tration, and previous to that had 
worked in responsible positions with 
Connecticut’s Dairy and Food Com- 
mission. 

Mr. King is a graduate of Missis- 
sippi State College, having majored 
in chemistry. Following his gradua- 
tion he did graduate work at the 
University of Vermont, during which 
time he held a teaching position in 
that university. He is a member of 
the Institute of Food Technologists, 
the National Committee of Food 
Sanitarians and the American Public 
Health Assn. 

Mr. Hunter stated that the staff 
and the board of directors of the 
institute have expressed sincere ap- 
preciation to Dr. Holmes for his work 
in building the sanitation department 
to its present point of efficiency and 
service to the industry. 

BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


CHICAGO BAKERY DRIVERS 
SETTLE FOR WAGE HIKE 


CHICAGO—A threatened strike of 
cake and bread deliverymen was 
averted Nov. 25° when members of 
Local 734, AFL Bakery Drivers 
Union, voted to accept a last minute 
proposition for a new contract drawn 
by William A. Lee, union president, 
and other union negotiators with the 
Chicago Bakery Employers Labor 
Council. 

The agreement gives the drivers a 
$7.50 weekly wage increase, bringing 
base pay to $82.50 a week. The com- 
mission system whereby they get $5 
for each $100 of sales over $400 a 
week and $7 for each $100 of sales 
over $500 a week, remains the same. 
Drivers also won three weeks’ vaca- 
tion after five years, and other con- 
tract improvements. 

The union’s contract expired Nov. 
1. A five-day week had been sought. 











RETAIL BAKERIES’ SALES 
LOWER IN SEPTEMBER 


WASHINGTON—Sales of the na- 
tion’s retail bakeries in September 
were 1% below those in August, ac- 
cording to the monthly retail trade 
report of the U.S. Department of 
Commerce. Sales this September were 
6% higher than for the same months 
in 1950. 
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Price, Wage Rules 
Outlined for Rocky 
Mountain Bakers 


COLORADO SPRINGS — ‘IT am 
concerned at the lack of concern of 
a great number of my business friends 
and the public in general of the pres- 
ent dangers of inflation,” said Allen 
Moore, assistant regional director, 
Office of Price Stabilization, Denver, 
in addressing the annual mid-year 
meeting of the Rocky Mountain Bak- 
ers Assn. held in the Broadmoor ho- 
tel here Nov. 25. 

“Inflation can become a deadly 
disease. It is more dangerous than a 
thief because you can’t see it oper- 
ate. Since 1939 it has stolen 46.1¢ out 
of every one of your dollars. The 
business man, both big and little, 
probably has more at stake than the 
individual consumer. Today his invest- 
ment in inventory has increased ma- 
terially and with higher taxes his 
earnings lower. In many places in- 
ventory replacements advanced so 
fast last fall that it was necessary 
to borrow money at the bank to take 
care of the increased costs. This can 
cause trouble if the prices come down 
as fast as they went up. The banker 
always wants his money as soon as 
your financial troubles begin. Many 
businessmen have lost their life’s sav- 
ings in a failure caused by falling 
prices. 


Loss of Customers 


“Another way business stands to 
lose is through loss of customers. As 
inflationary forces take hold, produc- 
tion costs are forced up. One man’s 
price is another man’s cost. The bur- 
dens of increased costs for material 
and labor are passed on by the pro- 
ducer to distributor, to jobber or 
wholesaler, on to the retailer and 
ultimately to the consumer. The com- 
bined prices of all consumer goods 
become so high that fewer people can 
buy. Business begins to lose custo- 
mers. Volume goes down. Unit costs 
go up. Production lags. The forces of 
depression begin to operate. 

“That is the type of economic con- 
dition we are working to prevent dur- 
ing the present emergency. I’m from 
the Office of Price Stabilization. Price 
control is only one of several brakes 
that is essential to curb runaway in- 
flation. Others are credit controls, 
material controls, pay-as-you-go poli- 





COLORADO MEETING—In charge 
of the recent one-day mid-year meet- 
ing of the Rocky Mountain Bakers 
Assn. was C. J. Downing, Old Home- 
stead Bread Co., Denver, president of 
the association, shown in the picture 
at the left above with Mrs. Downing. 
At the right is Fred Linsenmaier, 
Linsenmaier’s Bakery Service, Den- 
ver, treasurer. 
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Enrichment Problem Probed 
by Canadian Baking Industry 


cy on government spending which at 
present means more taxes.” 

In speaking of aid to members of 
the baking industry that have been 
caught in a price squeeze, the speaker 
said: 

“Possibly you have been advised of 
the emergency adjustment for manu- 
facturers of bakery products, which 
became effective Nov. 26. This sup- 
plementary regulation gives bakers 
caught in a price squeeze an optional 
method of determining their ceiling 
prices for perishable bakery products 
—bread, cakes, pastries and pies. The 
regulation will remain in effect until 
OPS issues a specific regulation for 
the industry. 


Increases Not Expected 


“According to information reach- 
ing the OPS, the bakery price of 
bread, the principal bakery product, 
varies between manufacturers by as 
much as 6¢ Ib. loaf for the same type 
of bread. This same variation applies 
to the other perishable bakery prod- 
ucts. OPS has estimated the use of 
the optional ceiling price method 
probably would result in ceilings be- 
low or at present levels for many 
of the nation’s 29,000 bakery estab- 
lishments, instead of ceiling price in- 
creases. 

“Prices in most local markets and 
of the majority of bakers will not be 
generally increased because data indi- 
cated that such prices are generally 
at higher level than the 1949 prices, as 
adjusted by the percentage factor 
used in the interim regulation,” Mr. 
Moore said. 

John C. Livingston, acting associate 
director in the case analysis division 
of the Wage’ Stabilization Board, 
professor of social science of the Uni- 
versity of Denver and loaned to the 
government agency for the duration 
of this emergency, spoke on “Wage 
Stabilization Affects the Baker.” 

Mr. Livingston said that business 
controls imposed by the government 
are foreign to our form of govern- 
ment, but during times of emergency 
are necessary. At present with infla- 
tion staring us in the face it is nec- 
essary to control not only prices of 
commodities but also of wages, the 
speaker emphasized. He said these 
controls, however, should not be im- 
posed by one man or any group of 
men in the administration—the gen- 
eral public and especially business 
effect should have a hand in formu- 
lating regulations. 


Wages Not Frozen 


It was the belief of the speaker 
that a general 10% increase in wages 
across the board should have been 
made, for at present there are work- 
ers that have not been given suffi- 
cient wage increases to enable them 
to keep up with increased prices of 
goods. Wages, he pointed out, have 
not been frozen, but are patterned on 
a flexible policy, working for the 
good of both employer and employee. 

The meeting was presided over by 
C. J. Downing, Old Homestead Bread 
Co., Denver, Colo., and president of 
the association. The meeting chair- 
man was Charles Kendall, Marx Bak- 
ing Co., Lamar, Colo. 

Ted Kunde, Western Bakers Sup- 
ply Co., Denver, and secretary of the 
association, was unable to attend the 
meeting as he is seriously ill in a 
Denver hospital following a stomach 
operation recently. 

Other officers of the association are 
the two vice presidents—Jack Jacob- 
son, Kilpatrick Baking Co., Denver, 
and Gene Sneesby, Wigwam Bakery, 
Casper, Wyo., and Fred Linsenmaier, 
Linsenmaier’s Bakery Service, Den- 
ver, treasurer. 


GEORGE E. SWARBRECK 
American Baker Editorial Staff 


TORONTO — Problems currently 
facing Canadian bread producers 
were aired at the annual convention 
of the National Council of the Baking 
Industry held at the Seigniory Club, 
Monte Bello, Quebec, Nov. 12-13. 

While discussions ranged over such 
problems as the introduction of an 
apprenticeship scheme and the future 
provision of essential bakery machin- 
ery, particularly from the U.S., at 
a time of increasing government con- 
trol over supplies, the conference de- 
voted most of the time to discussing 
a proposed public relations program 
and the question of enrichment. 

The Canadian flour milling industry 
is vitally interested in both these 
problems and the session devoted to 
the enrichment question was marked 
by the attendance of representative 
millers who contributed to the dis- 
cussion. 

The need for acquainting the con- 
sumer with the truth about the bread- 
stuffs industry and, at the same time, 
offsetting propaganda unfavorable to 
the trade was stressed by Walter 
Heagle of the National System of 
Baking, Hamilton, Ontario, chairman 
of the council. 


Committee Established 


Pointing out that the purpose of 
the organization was to seek out ways 
and means of putting into practice 
and action all things which would 
contribute to the betterment of the 
baking industry, Mr. Heagle advo- 
cated the establishment of a com- 
mittee consisting of five baker mem- 
bers together with representatives 
from bakery operatives, consumers, 
flour millers, allied tradesmen, agri- 
culturalists and the government. 
This committee, he maintained, could 
go a long way toward correcting 
many of the misconceptions currently 
held by members of the public and 
could examine proposals for improv- 
ing the industry’s contribution toward 
solving nutritional problems. He add- 
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ed that the big challenge before the 
industry and its associates was the 
elimination of ignorance and dishon- 
esty. 

Describing the scope of the indus- 
try, Mr. Heagle revealed that the 
number of employees was in the re- 
gion of 31,750 with a total annual 
wage bill of nearly $47 million and 
that the flour millers were paid more 
than $47 million every year. Pay- 
ments to allied traders totaled $55 
million. The vast scope of the indus- 
try, which ranked as the fourth larg- 
est employer in Canada, warranted 
attention to the problem of better- 
ing public opinion. 

Supporting the chairman’s propo- 
sal, Earle Gordon, Trent Valley Bak- 
ing Co., Ltd., stressed that the trade 
needed a public relations campaign 
similar to that adoptedin the U.S. by 
the Bakers of America Program but 
suitably tailored to fit the needs of 
Canada’s smaller population. Such a 
plan, however, would involve a heavy 
expenditure and he assessed the cost 
at $50,000. 

It was suggested that this sum 
could be obtained by levying a charge 
of 1¢ bbl., the money to be collected 
by the millers and handed over to the 
public relations committee. 

It was agreed that the indivdual 
assent of all bakers, numbered at 
more than 2,700, would be needed 
before the plan could be implemented 
but it was felt that, as in the U.S., a 
large proportion would be agreeable 
to subscribe when the benefits were 
explained to them. To do this, a pre- 
liminary program of persuasion 
would have to be undertaken. 

Some doubt was expressed by 
members concerning the willingness 
of the milling industry to cooperate 
but Mr. Heagle stressed that the 
millers were not being asked to make 
a monetary contribution, the only re- 
quest being for their services in fa- 
cilitating collection. 

Other speakers contended that ad- 
vertising was not the major means 

(Continued on page 72) 








ARBA PLANNING GROUP—Pictured above are members of the Associated 
Retail Bakers of America and their allied aides as they take first steps in 
carrying out the theme of the 1952 ARBA convention, “Plan to Do in 1952!” 
(See emblem below.) Meeting in Washington, D.C., where the annual conven- 
tion will be held March 16-19, 1952, at the Shoreham Hotel, the planning 
committee consists of the following members: Seated, Clement Maggia; 
Charles Schupp, Schupp’s Pastry Shop, convention co-chairman; E. Erick Birk, 
Willie’s Pastry Shop, convention co-chairman, and president of the Retail 


Bakers Association of Wash- 
ington, D.C., Inc., August 
W. Nevland, Jr., Nevland’s 
Bakery, budget and finance 
chairman; Anthony C. Mo- [F& 
zynski, Falls Church (Va.) 
Bakery. Standing, Richard 
F. Wilkins, assistant to Mr. 
Quinlan; William A. Quin- 
lan, ARBA general counsel; 
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Ralph Fagaly, Standard 
Brands, Inc.; Albert Pleus, 
Standard Brands, Inc., con- 
vention publicity chairman; 
Carl Carlsen, Wesson Oil & 
/ Snowdrift Sales Co.; Harry 
y Mayer, Sheridan Bakery; 
Bernard Anner, Russell- 
Miller Milling Co., and Wal- 
ter Clissold, Bakers Helper, 
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Big Wheat Exports Promote Price Strength 


Although checked from time to 
time, the wheat market during No- 
vember continued the climb begun 
the previous month. By early Decem- 
ber nearby futures prices had gained 
6@10¢ bu. and ordinary grades of 
cash wheat had moved up 7@8¢ 
bu. The advance was spurred by 
heavy export sales and to some 
extent by continued withholding of 
supplies from the market by produc- 
ers. In the same period flor prices 
held about steady in the Southwest 
and advanced about 20¢ sack in the 
spring wheat area. The rate of wheat 
buying for export appears to hold 
the key to price developments in the 
next few months, and from all indi- 
cations, shipments probably will con- 
tinue large. However, should produc- 
er marketings be stepped up, the 
price bolstering force of export trans- 
actions could well be modified. A 
truce in Korea also probably would 
tend to check prices, although most 
economic observers point out that 
such a development would not be lixe- 
ly to change basic bullish pressure on 
commodities, including wheat. 


PRICES ENCOURAGE 
INCREASED SELLING 


As wheat markets moved to new 
seasonal high ground during late No- 
vember, more farmers decided the 
time was ripe to sell their grain and 
take advantage of profits realized 
over the loan value of their wheat. 
How extensive this selling was could 
not be measured accurately, although 
the influx of shipments at terminal 
markets caused cash wheat values to 
drop several cents in a short period 
of time. This development was par- 
ticularly noticeable at Kansas City. 
As wheat was bought at terminals, 
the buyers’ sales of offsetting futures 
influenced the trend of these prices as 
well. Cash wheat values moved to 
about 20@25¢ bu. above the net loan 
return. Whether prices at this or 
nearby levels will be sufficient to 
draw out more wheat remains to be 
seen. On the surface it appears to be 
an adequate selling incentive. Farm- 
ers, however, have been very bullish 
throughout the season. 


WHEAT CONTINUES 
TO GO UNDER LOAN 


An indication of producers’ confi- 
dence in higher prices may be seen 
in the amount of wheat placed under 
price support loans this year as com- 
pared with last year. Through Octo- 
ber, a total of 165 million bushels of 
wheat was put under loan or pur- 
chase agreement. In the same period 
a year ago, 142 million bushels was 
put under support. It is significant 
that during October, when prices 
were moving up, some 41 million ad- 
ditional bushels were put under loan. 


The movement into loan may very 
well have been slowed during Novem- 
ber as prices climbed even more, but 
official figures are not yet available 
to tell the story. Also, some loan 
wheat undoubtedly was redeemed and 
sold on recent price bulges. In all, 
however, it appears that the loan 
tie-up will be significant this year, a 
development which ultimately will 
put more of the nation’s stocks in 
government ownership. 


U.S..OWNED STOCKS 
HELD FROM MARKET 


Government-owned wheat acquired 
from price support operations—not 
including the amounts of 1951 wheat 
held as collateral for loans—totals 
about 130 million bushels. Recently 
much of this grain has gone out of 
the U.S. to countries receiving direct 
assistance. Stocks of this wheat are 
offered for domestic sale only when 
premium wheat is required or when 
an emergency exists. On top of this 
restriction, the minimum price asked 
by the Commodity Credit Corp. is 
set, according to law, at not less than 
the current support price plus 5% 
plus reasonable carrying charges. 
Thus the CCC price list for Decem- 
ber, for example, lists No. 1 wheat 
at $2.69, Minneapolis, versus the early 
December market price of about $2.53 
for the same grade. The government 
has no intention of letting its inven- 
tories of wheat have any depressing 
influence on the domestic market. 


EXPORTS REMAIN 
AT PEAK RATE 

Exports from the U.S. continue to 
roll along in high gear. Several Eu- 
ropean nations have been heavy buy- 
ers, along with India and Japan. A 


summary of completed and scheduled 
shipments from July through Decem- 
ber prepared by the U.S. Department 
of Agriculture show that the total 
in these first six months of the crop 
year will be approximately 225 mil- 
lion bushels, as predicted earlier. Ac- 
cording to the USDA January pro- 
gram and preliminary February- 
March program, exports may be ex- 
pected to continue at only a slightly 
slower pace in that period, and this 
activity should remain a primary 
bullish market factor. The causes of 
this boom in exports, as enumerated 
here previously, are the lateness and 
damage to the Canadian crop and 
sharply reduced harvests in Argen- 
tina and Australia, the other major 
exporters. Importers are having to 
rely more than normailly on U.S. sup- 
plies. It is now predicted that U.S. 
crop year shipments will reach about 
400 million bushels. Because of this 
development, the carryover of 1951 
wheat next July 1 may fall as low as 
200 million bushels. 


1952 CROP OUTLOOK 
APPEARS BRIGHT 

Prospects for the 1952 winter wheat 
crop are very good, with plentiful 
moisture in most sections of the 
Southwest. The acreage planted is 
believed to be larger than the govern- 
ment’s goal in most states, ranging 
as high as 15 million acres in Kansas. 
USDA through its acreage recom- 
mendations, is aiming for wheat pro- 
duction of 1,165 million bushels, 17% 
more than was produced in 1951. The 
increase asked is a part of the gov- 
ernment’s drive for a new high record 
in total agricultural production next 
year. Weather, insects and plant dis- 
eases, of course, ultimately will de- 








Summary of Flour Quotations 








Dec. 1 flour quotations, in sacks of 100 Ib. 
prompt delivery: 

Chicago 
nn ae Me co lccovecen eee 6.15@6.33 
Bpemee ist SIG oc ccccccccsss see 
Spring Ghert .ccccccs coo @ ace 
Spring standard 6.05 @6.23 
Spring first clear 5.60@5.90 
CO | reer or 5.87@6.00 
Hard winter standard .......... 5.80@5.97 
Hard winter first clear .......... «++ @5.35 
Soft winter short patent ......... 7.04@7.49 
Gett winter etendard ....ccccesce 6.34@6.89 
Gott Winter Gtraight ....cccccces — er 
Soft winter first clear 6.08@6.20 
ME <5. anes: madee6@e 5.50@5.55 
Ree WE EEE hi dcovévesacecces 4.55@5.15 


Spring high gluten 
Spring short 
Spring standard 


Cecosceccssses 6.90@7.00 
CS Weecacccccscccsess cvo@ occ 


6.60 @6.70 


ee Se Gg 8's oS ceases aeeets 6.10@6.30 
Hard winter short .............. 6.40@6.50 
Hard winter standard .......... 6.20@6.30 
Hard winter first clear .......... ee 
Soft winter short patent ......... (tt ace 
Soft winter straight ............ 6.10@6.40 
Soft winter first clear ........... — Er 
 . ME stnéhe ce eews we hie 5.90@6.01 
3 Sel Fee te wee 


All quotations on basis of carload lots, 
Mpls. Kans. City St. Louis Buffalo 
a — oo vcs a 
6.25@6.50 see éas --@... 6.90@6.94 
6.10@6.35 Se wer --@6.35 6.70@6.74 
6.00 @6.25 onc ecie --@6.25 6.55@6.60 
5.40@5.95 eee sas --@5.85 6.10@6.12 
--@... 5.70@5.80 --@6.00 cee eee 
@ 5.60@5.70 --@5.85 6.27@6.32 
@. 4.80@5.00 --@5.50 5.48@6.02 
@ 7.35@7.50 --@6.90 6.35@6.40 

@ sao cae oo @ ..- op. 
@ 5.65@5.80 --@6.00 6.20@6.25 
col ves evel te --@5.35 5.25@5.30 
5.35 @5.60 shel «b% --@5.98 5.98@6.02 
4.35@4.60 — ee -»-@4.98 4.98@5.04 
Phila. Boston Pittsburgh tN. Orl’ns 
7.00@7.10 7.02@7.12 6.88@6.99 6.65@6.90 
6.75@6.85 6.82@6.92 6.65@6.94 6.45@6.55 
6.65@6.75 6.72@6.82 6.55@6.69 6.30@6.65 
6.35@6.45 6.07@6.32 6.04@6.50 6.20@6.50 
6.50@6.60 6.54@6.62 ~ 6.15 @6.25 
6.45@6.55 6.34@6.42 6.08@6.38 6.00@6.15 
a et. ae ---@... 5.15@5.35 
vot O see eS PSP «++-@... 6.20@6.45 
«++@... 6.17@6.37 ...@... 5.80@5.95 
— Fre eoo® ccc Th a 4.95@5.25 
§.95@6.05 ...@... 5.87@6.05 ...@... 
oa as a --@... 4.60@5.30 er 


termine the size of the wheat crop, 
and the annual series of “crop scares” 
may be expected to start before long. 
However, optimism about the out- 
look is quite widespread at the mo- 
ment, with most crop observers term- 
ing the condition of the fall-sown 
grain “excellent” and “very promis- 
ing.” 


PROSPECTS FOR PEACE 
GET MORE ATTENTION 


With the truce negotiations in 
Korea still up in the air in early 
December but approaching a show- 
down phase, the peace-or-war issue 
in market appraisal was getting more 
attention. While a cease fire undoubt- 
edly would bring on a slump in com- 
modity prices, many observers point 
out that the basic bullish forces would 
still be present and eventually make 
their market influence apparent again. 
Strained world political relations 
have been a major factor in inflation 
because of the armament program, 
and according to all government 
spokesmen, no immediate let-up in 
preparedness is planned. Also, it has 
been pointed out that peace in Korea 
probably would lead to stepped up 
relief food shipments from the USS. 
to the Far East. 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE. 


MILWAUKEE WHOLESALE 
BREAD STRIKE SETTLED 


MILWAUKEE—AMilwaukee whole- 
sale bakeries have resumed opera- 
tions following return of bakery sales 
drivers who struck Oct. 18 at Mrs. 
Karls Bakeries, Inc. 

The return followed negotiations 
between this bakery and the Conti- 
nental, Oswald Jaeger and Liberty 
Baking companies. 

The strike affected only 61 drivers 
at Mrs. Karls but the other three 
firms curtailed operations to prevent 
a possible strike of their drivers, with 
a resulting heavy supply of undeliver- 
able bread on hand. Liberty resumed 
operations two weeks ago. The other 
three continued shut down until the 
Saturday following strike settlement. 
Details of the settlement not dis- 
closed but understood drivers are re- 
ceiving a $5 weekly increase. The 
union asked for $6 and ihe com- 
panies offered $4. Drivers also had 
sought retroactive pay to May 1 and 
three weeks vacation with pay. 

In the negotiations bakeries were 
represented by Thomas Powell, ex- 
ecutive secretary of the Milwaukee 
Bakery Labor Relations Council. El- 
mer Johnson, business agent for AFL 
Bakery Sales Drivers Union, headed 
a five-man committee representing 
drivers. About 200 drivers had been 
affected. The bakeries involved pro- 
duce 50% of the bread in the area, 
so the shutdown seriously curtailed 
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supply. Quantities of bread were 
brought into the city by firms in 
nearby cities in an effort to forestall 
an acute shortage. 


BREAD |S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


FIVE DAY WEEK IN NEW 
OMAHA LABOR AGREEMENT 


OMAHA—A month-long bakery 
shutdown here was ended Nov. 23 
when workers agreed to accept an 
agreement that included a 2¢ an hour 
wage increase and a 3¢ an hour cost 
of living increase, both retroactive 
to May 1, along with a 5¢ an hour 
premium for night work. Operators 
also granted a five-day week effec- 
tive next Feb. 4. 

The union dropped its demands for 
another 5¢ an hour wage increase 
for a check-off agreement that calls 
for deduction of union dues from pay 
envelopes. The union also dropped 
its request for a mechanization veto 
clause in the contract. 














BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


WARD BAKING CO. RECORDS 
CUT IN 42-WEEK PROFITS 


NEW YORK—Net profit of the 
Ward Baking Co. for the 42 weeks 
ended Oct. 20, 1951, were $1,570,250 
after taxes, equivalent to $1.69 a 
share of common stock on 768,018 
shares of stock outstanding Oct. 20. 

This compares with net earnings 
of $2,292,694 after taxes for the 42 
weeks ended Oct. 21, 1950, which were 
equivalent to $2.70 a share of com- 
mon stock on 747,063 shares. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


EGG PRODUCTION DROPS 
SHARPLY IN ALL TYPES 


WASHINGTON — Liquid egg pro- 
duction during October totaled 4,- 
305,000 Ib. compared with 9,910,000 
lb. during October last year and the 
1945-49 average of 8,214,000 lb., the 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics 
reports. The quantities of liquid egg 
used for drying and freezing were 
much smaller than during October 
last year. 

Dried egg production during Octo- 
ber totaled 370,000 lb. compared with 
1,984,000 lb. in October last year and 
the average of 1,398,000 lb. Produc- 
tion consisted of 10,000 lb. of dried 
whole egg, 308,000 lb. of dried albu- 
men and 52,000 Ib. of dried yolk. 
Dried egg production for the first 10 
months of this year totaled 16,361,000 
lb. compared with 91,415,000 lb. dur- 
ing the same period last year. 

The quantity of frozen egg pro- 
duced during October totaled 3,174,- 
000 lb. compared with 4,535,000 Ib. 
during October and the 1945-49 aver- 
age of 3,475,000 lb. Frozen egg stocks 
decreased 31 million pounds during 
October compared with 29 million 
pounds in October last year and an 
average decrease of 30 million 
pounds. 














BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


AMERICAN STORES SALES 
RISE, BUT PROFIT FALLS 


PHILADELPHIA—The net income 
of the American Stores Co. for the 
26 weeks’ period ended Sept. 29, 
1951, was $2,514,161, compared with 
$3,408,009 for a similar period a year 
earlier, according to a report to the 
stockholders issued by William Park, 
president. 

The decline in profit was posted 
despite a 14.7% increase in sales, 
from $224,676,540 in the 1950 period 
to $257,616,843 in the 1951 period. 
Profit before taxes on income was 





THE AMERICAN BAKER 


$5,407,161 in the period ended this 
year, compared with $6,503,009 a 
year earlier. 

The decline of 16.9% in profit be- 
fore taxes “arises because the com- 
pany, in common with the entire in- 
dustry, has been unable to maintain 
normal profit margins on many of the 
items of merchandise which are un- 
der government price regulation,’ 
Mr. Park stated. The net income per 
share was $1.93 for the 1951 period, 
a reduction from $2.61 a year earlier. 
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INTERNATIONAL MILLING 
SHOWS GAIN DURING YEAR 


MINNEAPOLIS —A_ consolidated 








The Stock Market Picture 


Quotations on baking company stocks listed on the New York Stock 
exchange and the New York Curb Market: 


High Low Close Close 
OOO TERE EE TREE T ET 21% 17 18% 1854 
Continental Baking Co., $5.50 Pfd. ........... re 92 923% 93% 
eae cae bs bs me new se Cacwemee 12 10% 11% 11% 
ESS ree ee 162 149 157% 157% 
oe a ge a ee Oe ee ee 132% 132% 132% 
Horn & Hardart Corp. of New York................ 23% 23 23% 


PO EE AS eee 














sts “1951 1951 





National Biscuit Co., $7 Pfd. 16314 163% 1641 
Purity Bakeries Corp. ......... 2756 291% 2834 
oo isc’ ob nied vlo-onis p48 b-we'6.0:eiash 56 63 63 
eee 2956 32 32 
United Biscuit of America, $4.50 Pfd. ............... 109 102 104 104 
PY PR IIR Sire. "y'ateiacd. dicic ernie o':0:8 6-0 6 o:v:e iv Inds erecouare 215g 17% 184 1834 
Wray Meee De.,, GU.BO WOR. once vcecaccccssescoce 104 97% 99 99 


net profit of $3,321,410.53 for the fis- 
cal year ended Aug. 31, 1951, was re- 
ported for the International Milling 
Co. and its subsidiary companies in its 
annual report issued Nov. 9. That 
total compares with $3,151,434.99 for 
the previous fiscal year. 

The company’s total current assets 


Closing bid and asked prices on stocks not traded Dec. 1: 


. Bid Asked 
I eB nc vinin'c ain ob5.06 basen bees 4% 4 
Co ee SS oe a ree 120 121 
Hathaway Bakeries, Inc, .................. 10% 1054 
I ee ee ti ce en a sb oid bibs edie 1834 1954 
I I oo ed csieeinicn 8 escese 6% 6% 
Wenner Matrmr Oe, POG. ooo. ncccccccccces 107 169 
Ward Baking Co., Warrants ............... 556 6 





at the close of the fiscal year were 
$55,271,312, a gain of $3,729,366. 

Improvements in progress to plants 
and properties total $2,367,946. It was 
estimated that it will cost $1,050,000 
to complete these projects. 
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GUATEMALA BAKERY 
STARTS OPERATIONS 


GUATEMALA CITY—A modern 
half million dollar bakery that will 
produce 30,000 lb. bread daily has 
gone into operation here. The plant 
and business, financed with Guate- 
malan capital, will be operated by 
La Panificadora Modelo, S.A., un- 
der the direction of J. L. Coronado. 

The machinery and equipment was 
purchased from the U.S., and USS. 
technicians have helped with the in- 
stallation. The bakery is the third 
largest in Latin America, according 
to Mr. Coronado. 
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OMAR ASKS RE-ZONING 
TO BUILD NEW BAKERY 


PEORIA, ILL.—James A. McBride, 
Jr., treasurer of Omar, Inc., Omaha, 
has told the Peoria Zoning Board of 
Appeals that if an industrial classi- 
fication is given to the firm’s proper- 
ty on Galena- Road here, Omar will 
construct a $200 million bakery plant. 

In July, 1950, the company acquired 














a variance to permit construction and 
operation of a bakery and distribu- 
tion center. The plant has been par- 
tially completed, and the firm values 
the structure, being used as a distri- 
bution center, at $500,000. 
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HEADS CONVEYOR MEN 


CHICAGO — G. Walter Ostrand, 
general manager of the Link-Belt 
Co.’s Caldwell plant in Chicago, has 
been elected president of the Con- 
veyor Equipment Manufacturers 
Assn., Washington, D.C. The associ- 
ation represents a large part of the 
firms in the elevating, conveying and 
power conveying industry. Raymond 
C. Sollenberger, No. 1 Thomas Cir- 
cle, Washington 5, D.C., is the ex- 
ecutive vice president of the organ- 
ization. . 
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KROGER SALES INCREASE 


CINCINNATI—Sales of the Kro- 
ger Co. for the 11th four-week pe- 
riod ended Nov. 3, 1951, totaled $75,- 
462,777, an 11% increase over sales 
of $67,995,962 for the four-week pe- 
riod a year ago. Cumulative sales for 
the 11 periods of 1951 totaled $836,- 
169,016, a 17% increase over sales 
of $712,967,368 for the same 11 pe- 
riods last year. 











November Flour Production Shows 
Decrease from October Total 


Monthly flour output, in 100-lb. sacks, with comparisons, as reported to The North- 
western Miller by mills in principal producing areas: 


I 65s sce ncse temacecan 
Interior Northwest .............- 
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Nov., Oct., Nov., 

1951 1951 1950 
2,217,008 2,193,751 2,004,333 
1,243,931 1,286,044 1,073,937 
2,104,034 2,389,233 1,944,623 
3,347,965 8,675,277 3,018,560 
1,295,793 1,417,352 1,286,192 
4,154,808 4,386,503 4,038,484 
5,450,601 5,808,855 5,324,676 
790,079 856,498 738,937 
277,105 278,279 138,638 
207,196 213,430 178,297 
1,274,380 1,348,207 1,055,872 
2,442,930 2,530,426 2,238,148 
14,732,882 15,551,516 13,641,589 
73.6 74.1 74.1 
20,017,630 20,987,200 18,409,700 


NEW LAW EXPLAINED 
IN ARBA BULLETIN 


CHICAGO—An explanation of how 
the new Social Security Law affects 
self-employed businessmen is _ con- 
tained in a special bulletin recently 
released by the Associated Retail 
Bakers of America. 

The bulletin gives details of rates, 
benefits and how and when tax pay- 
ments must be made. Copies are 
available from ABA headquarters at 
735 W. Sheridan Road, Chicago 13, 
Til. 
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AGREEMENT SIGNED 

NEW YORK—tThe pastry bakers’ 
group has signed with the teamsters 
union for a five-day week to go into 
effect as soon as the work can be 
organized. About 15 firms are in- 
volved and they constitute practi- 
cally everyone in this field. The offi- 
cers of the group are Milton Tyor, 
Wheatality Bakery, president; Ernest 
Hollmuller, John Reber Baking Co., 
treasurer, and Charles Gottfried, R. 
K, Baking Co., secretary. 
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The following trade-marks have 
been published in the Official Gazette 
of the United States Patent Office 
preliminary to registration. Manufac- 
turers and distributors who feel that 
they would be damaged by the regis- 
tration of any of these marks are 
permitted by law to file a formal no- 
tice of opposition, within 30 days 
after official publication of the marks. 
Official publication dates are included 
below. 


FRESH AS A DAISY—The Kroger Co., 
Cincinnati, Ohio; for fresh bakery goods, 
namely, bread and cookies. Use claimed 
since March 16, 1950. Published Oct. 23, 
1951. 

PY-SQUARES — William McIntosh, Ge- 
neva, N.Y.; for frozen ready-to-bake pies. 
Use claimed since May 21, 1948. Published 
Oct, 23, 1951. 

STO AWAY—The Holiday Food Co., Kan- 
sas City, Mo.; for frozen parker house 
rolls. Use claimed since March 1, 1948. 
Published Oct. 23, 1951. 

KOFFEE-TYME—Choice Foods, Inc., Min- 
neapolis, Minn.; for doughnut mix. Use 
claimed since Oct. 4, 1949. Published Oct. 
23, 1951. 

SNOOKIES — Snookies, Inc., Milwaukee, 
Wis.; for cookies. Use claimed since Sept. 
8, 1950. Published Oct. 23, 1951. 

BROWN ’N SERVE—General Mills, Inc., 
Wilmington, Del., and Minneapolis, Minn.; 
for wheat products. Use claimed since Feb. 
16, 1950. Published Nov. 13, 1951. 

HANDKUT—Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Minne- 
apolis, Minn.; for prepared mixture for the 
making of doughnuts and other pastry prod- 
ucts. Use claimed since Aug. 28, 1947. Pub- 
lished Nov. 20, 1951. 

F F V QUEEN’S COOKIE ASSORTMENT 
—Southern Biscuit Co., Inc., Richmond, Va.; 
for cookies. Use claimed since Aug. 31, 1949 
Published Novy. 13, 1951. 
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Gerald T. Boeldt 
Heads AIB’s 
Class 60 


CHICAGO—In an election held 
Nov. 15 by Class 60 of the American 
Institute School of Baking, Gerald T. 
Boeldt, production superintendent of 
Roselyn Bakeries, Inc., Indianapolis, 
was chosen president, and Edward A. 
Alesch, service technician of Western 


Condensing Co., Appleton, Wis., was 
named secretary-treasurer. 

John E. Morrill, a member of the 
educational advisory committee of 
the American Institute of Baking, 
presided as temporary chairman of 
the election, and spoke briefly on 
the importance of employee relations 
in a plant. Richard O. Rohwedder, 
Union Machinery Co., Joliet, Ill., AIB 
alumni association president, assisted 
with the balloting and urged the stu- 
dents to become active alumni mem- 
bers. 

Graduation exercises will be held 
at the institute Dec. 7, at which time 
64 students from 24 states, the terri- 


tory of Hawaii, and three foreign 
countries will receive their certifi- 
cates. 

The first 20-week general baking 


course scheduled in 1952 will be held 
Jan. 21-June 6. Application blanks 
and catalogs listing the units of study 
may be secured by writing to the 
School Registrar, American Institute 
of Baking, 400 E. Ontario St., Chi- 
cago 11, Ill. 
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TEXAS PRODUCTION CLUB 
HEARS TALKS ON ENZYMES 


DALLAS — Marvin Adams, Tays- 
tee Baking Co., Dallas, was elected 
chairman of the Texas Bakers Pro- 
duction Club at a meeting held re- 
cently at the engineering building 
that houses the Arlington State Col- 
lege Baking School. Also named were 
Lloyd Davis, Standard Brands, Inc., 
Dallas, vice chairman, and Glenn 
Findley, Burrus Mills, Inc., Dallas, 
prograni chairman. 

A feature of the meeting were dis- 
cussions on fungal enzymes by Frank 
Wischer, Harvest Queen Mill & Ele- 
vator Co., Plainview, and Glenn Har- 
graves, Paniplus Co. 

Breads were arranged for display 
which had been baked from flours 
stored at varying temperatures, and 
one series was presented by students 
of the baking school. 
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WILLIAM H. WELKER HEADS 
NEW YORK ALLIED GROUP 


NEW YORK—New York Division 
No. 5, Allied Trades of the Baking 
Industry, at a meeting of the execu- 
tive committee in the local Bakers 
Club Nov. 30, elected William H. 
Welker, Swift & Co., president, suc- 
ceeding Frank J. Torrens, the Bro- 
lite Co., now national president of 
the Allied Trades of. the Baking In- 
dustry. William A. Lohman, Jr., Gen- 
eral Mills, Inc., was elected vice 
president, and Wayne G. Martin, Jr., 
The American Baker, was reelected 
secretary-treasurer. 

Members of the executive commit- 
tee were elected as follows: Everett 
J. Ranney, Ranney Sales Co.; Wil- 
liam E. Derrick, Standard Milling 
Co.; Claude A. Bascombe, Standard 
Brands, Inc. 

The New 
main intact 


York division will re- 
so that it will always 
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be in a position to serve the baking 
industry as the opportunity occurs, 
and also that it may cooperate with 
the defense work being carried on 
by the food industries in the Metro- 
politan district, officials of the group 
said. 
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TWIN CITY BAKERS SEE 
DURKEE DEMONSTRATION 


MINNEAPOLIS — Paul Pfrommer 
of the bakery service department of 
Durkee Famous Foods, Chicago, con- 
ducted a demonstration for the bak- 
ers of the Twin Cities and surround- 
ing territory at the Dunwoody Bak- 
ing School here recently. 

More than 130 bakers attended 
the meeting despite the storm con- 
ditions which prevailed that day. 

Mr. Pfrommer made up a large 
assortment of Danish pastry, puff 
paste products, cookies and holiday 
items. He demonstrated the mak- 
ing of various items that were re- 
quested and many questions were 
asked. An interesting discussion fol- 
lowed the demonstration. The next 
day, the same program was conduct- 
ed for the students at Dunwoody. 
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CALIFORNIA ALLIED MEN 
LISTEN TO CREDIT TALK 


LOS ANGELES—tThe boom condi- 
tions of current inflationary times 
are shaking the foundations of the 
credit structure of business, warned 
A. D. Johnson, executive manager- 
secretary of the Los Angeles Credit 
Managers Assn., in a talk to the 
Allied Trades of the Baking Indus- 
try of Southern California. 

The boom means more failures in 
business when the inflation has spent 
itself and conditions settle down to 
the normal competitive rules of re- 
tail business, Mr. Johnson pointed 
out. Taxes have become an impor- 
tant factor in the credit picture. 

The basic three C’s of credit (cap- 
ital, capacity and character) are be- 
ing revised in their relative value in 
determining credit, Mr. Johnson de- 
ciared. Capital has ceased to rank 
as the No. 1 consideration; while 
character has become a foremost fac- 
tur. A business man of good character 
has become a better risk than the 
business man with a good deal of 
capital. 

Credit men are using their eyes 
more than they ever have before, he 
said, and are placing less reliance 
on statistics. They are finding that 
they can learn more by visiting a 
man in his place of business and ob- 
serving conditions and standards of 
operation than they can by scanning 
the financial figures. 

James Dougherty of Procter & 
Gamble was chairman of the meeting. 
The December session will be held 
at Botwin’s Cafe. 
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HENRY J. TAYLOR SPEAKS 
BEFORE BAKERS CLUB, INC. 


NEW YORK—Henry J. Taylor, 
president of the Package Advertising 
Co., New York, well known radio 
commentator, economist and author, 
was guest speaker at the season’s first 
indoor luncheon and meeting of the 
Bakers Club, Inc., held at the Hotel 
Belmont-Plaza Nov. 27. The meet- 
ing attracted a record attendance 
approximating 200 members and 
guests. 

Mr. Taylor, who has just returned 
from an extensive trip through 13 
foreign countries, including a 1,000 
mile drive through Yugoslavia and 








Courtesy the Milwaukee Journal 
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WISCONSIN GROUP ELECTS—Officers of the Wisconsin Bakers Assn. 
elected by the board of governors at its annual meeting in Milwaukee in 
November are shown above referring to The American Baker for information 
pertinent to bakery operations, with Fred Laufenburg, left, reappointed 
secretary for 1951-52, pointing out a pertinent piece of information to re- 
elected president Maurice Maloney, Bohemian Baking Co., Green Bay, Wis. 
Looking on are (right) newly elected vice president Louis L. Gardner, Gardner 
Baking Co., Madison, and (center) Fred Poehlmann, Jos. Poehlmann Baking 
Co., Milwaukee, reelected treasurer of the state group. Association officers 
were elected by the board of governors following election of new board mem- 
bers by the general membership via mail ballot in November. 





along the Russian frontier in Finland, 
spoke on the subject, “An Optimistic 
Man Comes Home.” In the address 
he declared that there will be no war 
and no real peace for a good many 
years, with a war only possible 
through an unpremeditated blunder. 

Henry P. Montminy, Chicago Me- 
tallic Mfg. Co., Boston, and Warren 
H. Wittens, Pollock Paper Corp., 
New York, were elected members 
and Francis M. Franco, New York, 
was reinstated as a member at the 
meeting. 


Fred Weberpals, H. C. Bohack Co., 
Inc., Brooklyn, president of the Bak- 
ers Club, Inc., introduced the follow- 
ing members and_  contgratulated 
them on their recent appointments: 
J. U. Lemmon, Jr., Doughnut Cor- 
poration of America, president of the 
Bakery Equipment Manufacturers 
Assn.; Nathan R. Rogers, Paradise 
Baking Corp., president of the Na- 
tional Pie Bakers Assn., and Frank 
J. Torrens, the Brolite Co., president 
of the Allied Trades of the Baking 
Industry. 





New England Bakers Cover Wide 
Variety of Topics at Meeting 


WAYNE G. MARTIN, JR. 


American Baker Editorial Staff 


BOSTON—tThe annual fall con- 
vention of the New England Bakers 
Assn. was held at the Statler Hotel 
here Nov. 11-13. A good attendance 
was present, and the program was 
one of the best presented by the as- 
sociation in recent years. Fred G. 
Stritzinger, Continental Baking Co., 
vice president of the association was 
chairman of the convention com- 
mittee. 

A wide variety of subjects was 
covered, including retail operations, 
the Bakers of America Program, nu- 
trition, production problems, sales 
and world affairs. 

The strength of the program was 
demonstrated by the excellent at- 
tendance at all business sessions. It 
is expected that the meeting next 
fall will be held in the same hotel 
and at approximately the same time. 
It is possible that an exposition will 
be held in connection with the con- 
vention. 

The Retail Session 


One of the most successful features 
of the convention was Retail Bakers’ 
Night Sunday evening, held under 
the sponsorship of the Master Bakers 
Association of Greater Boston. The 


attendance was quite large, and the 
retailers were welcomed by Dana R. 
Arnold, Lonsdale Bakery Co., Sayles- 
ville, R. I., president of the New 
England Bakers Assn. 

The chairman of the session was 
William J. Meade, National Yeast 
Corp., and secretary of the retail 
group. “Profit Opportunities in Deco- 
rated Cakes” was one of the subjects 
of the meeting, and this was pre- 
sented by the Fleischmann division, 
Standard Brands, Inc. The film “Holi- 
day Happiness,” depicting cake 
decorating, was shown, and I. 0. 
Rohrbach gave a practical demonstra- 
tion of cake decorating. 

Mr. Rohrbach said that bakers 
can get better prices for decorated 
cakes, and he recommended that 
personal names be used on such 
cakes. He showed a number of sam- 
ples of decorated cakes for all holi- 
days, and demonstrated how quickly 
cakes can be decorated. 

J. J. Casey said that bakers can 
develop a profitable business in 
decorated cakes through proper 
merchandising. He emphasized that 
stores must be kept clean, cakes at- 
tractively displayed, and that general 
good housekeeping is essential for 
building a business of this kind. 

“Sales and Production Helps for 
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* 
Sa me jewel? Skilled cutting can impart fire and brilliance to less 


valuable stones, makes them resemble diamonds. Close enough match to fool you, 


perhaps, but to an expert a diamond is always a diamond (right). 








PROTEIN CONTENT is accurately measured by chemical analysis for every run of flour. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 


ATKINSON MILLING CO. ZBI 


Same flour! You'll never be fooled on flour if you switch to Atkinson. 
Because these flours are alike, from lot to lot and order to order. Long runs insure 
accurate milling. Extra tests all along the line guarantee uniformity. And for a plus, 
all Atkinson flour comes to you fully aged, ready to use—because IT’S BIN-AGED*. 
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Write, Wire or Phone for Latest Quotations 


MENTE 2.CO., INC. 


Isaac T. Rhea, Pres. Dept. N 
BOX 1098 BOX 690 BOX 204 
SAVANNAH . NEW ORLEANS . HOUSTON 


LA GRANGE 
FLOURS 





La Grange Flours, whether plain or en- 
riched, remain the same high standard, de- 
pendable flours that have characteriezd the 
products of La Grange Mills over the half 
century and more of their operation. 


This quality pattern is not an accident 
but the result of painstaking care in wheat 
selection and careful milling. 





You can depend on 
LA GRANGE FLOURS 











LA GRANGE MILLS 


Red Wing, Minnesota 





Retailers” was discussed by B. Frank 
Morris, vice president of the Russell- 
Miller Milling Co., Minneapolis. He 
said that retail bakers should be in- 
terested in new methods of merch- 
andising. He added that by baking 
special items bakers can easily get 
some of the business that is now go- 
ing to the candy trade. He displayed 
various types of pans and other 
material that his company has used 
in helping retail bakers develop this 
type of trade. 

This session concluded with a panel 
discussion, of which E. C. Johnson, 
chairman, board of directors, H. A. 
Johnson Co., Boston, was the moder- 
ator. As a member of this panel, 
Walter N. Clissold, Bakers’ Helper, 
Washington, D. C., emphasized the 
need for quality of products and 
honesty of bakers producing them. 
He said that bakers must use the 
best ingredients available, and that 
retailers really set the trend for the 
industry, as they are in close touch 
with consumers. Mr. Clissold added 
that lack of capital and lack of 
knowledge lead to many failures in 
the retail baking industry. 

James R, Phelan, Bakers Weekly, 
New York, the next panel member to 
speak, illustrated his remarks by 
slides, first pointing out the need for 
the proper selection and training of 
sales girls. 


Charles F. Tagman, Tagman’s Pas- 
try Shop, Worcester, Mass., said that 
he had materially expanded his busi- 
ness through stressing’ specialty 
cakes. He recommended that bakers 
decorate cakes any way their custo- 
mers want them, regardless of their 
own opinions. 

Daniel W. Newcomb, Newcomb’s 
Bakery, Quincy, Mass., the other pan- 
el member, said that he had made a 
definite success in selling specialty 
cakes. He also said that sales girls 
can be trained to decorate cakes, and 
he also added that cakes should be 
decorated according to customers’ de- 
sires. Following the remarks by the 
four panel members, a brief discus- 
sion was held on the various sub- 
jects they had outlined. 


New England Educational Group 


One session of the convention was 
sponsored by the Bakers Education- 
al Group of New England, with An- 
thony F. Gendron, vice president, in 
charge. John M. Milne, Dorothy Mu- 
riel’s, Allston, Mass., presided. 

Frank Busse, Quality Bakers of 
America Cooperative, Inc., New York, 
said that the baking industry has 
overlooked personnel problems, and 
that bakers are losing output by un- 
conscious slowdowns. He stressed the 
importance of proper supervision to 
avoid this difficulty. He recommend- 
ed the recognition of employees as in- 
dividuals. He said they have pride in 
their work, and should be given a 
chance to be heard. Employees recog- 
nize the importance of their products 
to consumers, and their cooperation 
can be increased by kind treatment. 

Mr. Busse said that fair consider- 
ation of employees is extremely im- 
portant, and that all supervisors 
must be welded into a good team. 
Adequate pay and possibility for ad- 
vancement are also important factors 
in building employe good-will. 

J. M. Doty, Doty Technical Lab- 
oratories, Kansas City, Mo., discussed 
“Fungal Amylase in  Fermenta- 
tion,” predicting that it will be a fac- 
tor in the baking industry and ulti- 
mately will be used in bake shops 
throughout the country. Time, he 
continued, is needed to work out de- 
tails. He said that its use will not re- 
quire modification of formulas. He 
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ARNOLD 
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STERLING 


Mills and Sells 


“Thoro-Bread” 


(Diastatically Balanced) 


A very fine, strong, altogether 
uniform and dependable flour 


ARNOLD MILLING CO. 
STERLING, KANSAS 








DIXIE LILY 


Plain and Self-Rising 


A Flour Without Equal 
Anywhere 


w BUHLER 
MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 


@ Mill & Gen. Offices, Buhler, Kansas 


@ Southern Regional Office, 934 Ex- 
change Bldg., Memphis, Tenn. 








Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Inc. 


High Grade Soft Winter Wheat Flour 
Plain and Selfrising 


LIGONIER, IND. NORFOLK, VA. 











ACME RYE 


A HIGH QUALITY 
WISCONSIN RYE FLOUR 
All Grades 
FISHER-FALLGATTER MILLING CO. 
WAUPACA, WISCONSIN 








. . J . 

Miner - Hillard Milling Co. 
WILKES-BARRE, PA. 
Manufacturers of 
CORN FLOUR - CORN MEAL 
CORN SPECIALTIES 








King Milling Company 
High Grade Michigan Soft Wheat 


Flour, Plain and Self-Rising 
Successful Millers tor Fifty Years 


LOWELL, MICHIGAN 








Bowersock Mills & PowerCo. 
LAWRENCE, KANSAS 
ZEPHYR FLOUR 


AS FINE A BAKING FLOUR AS A 
BAKER CAN BUY AT ANY PRICE 
Established 1874 











Code Dating bread wrappers, pack- 
ages, corrugated cases, cellophane, etc. 
Gummed Tape Printers identify your 
products automatically. Print your 


tape as you use it. Write for details 
on a specific problem, Kiwi Coders 
Corp., 3804 N. Clark St., Chicago 13, Ill. 
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also said that the ingredient is in- 
cluded in the bread standards, and 
that it cannot replace softeners. 

Claude R. Stratton, director, bak- 
ery service department, Pillsbury 
Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, in discussing 
“New Trends in Flour Specifications,” 
said that the history of specifications 
goes back to 1910, and that there is 
need for further standardization. 

Mr. Stratton said that flours must 
be selected which will fit the needs 
of mechanized shop production, and 
that necessary changes in flour are 
being brought about through wheat 
production. He added that there has 
been a change in worry from the 
chemical to the mechanical property 
of flours. 

Orvel Pettit, bakery service depart- 
ment, C. J. Patterson Co., Kansas 
City, Mo., said that cross grain mold- 
ers produce better inside loaf char- 
acteristics in use with automatic pan- 
ners, and that pressure must be ap- 
plied gradually. Guide boards, he con- 
tinued, are often misused, and he said 
that the ends of dough pieces should 
not be sealed. 

The speaker recommended that the 
final sheeting roll should produce a 
dough 1%4 in. shorter than the pan 
length. He said that careful adjust- 
ment of rolls is particularly impor- 
tant. Molder maintenance is likewise 
important, and he recommended daily 
checks. Molders should fit the needs 
of the shop, and manufacturers’ in- 
structions carefully followed. 

Consumers are relying more and 
more on the baker for bread and 
other wheat flour products, and. bak- 
ers are providing a greater per capita 
market for flour than ever before in 
history, Walter H. Hopkins, Chicago, 
director of the Bakers of America 
Program, said. 

Mr. Hopkins said industry figures 
show that bakers consume nearly 100 
lb. flour per capita of total popula- 
tion, compared with about 50 Ib. 40 
years ago, 

“True enough, total consumption 
of all cereal products has declined in 
recent years on a per capita basis,” 
he said. “But if baker consumption 
had dropped as much as has family 
flour consumption, the wheat farmer 
would be practically out of busi- 
ness.” 

The speaker warned the bakers 
that they must guard not only the 
industry but the consumers them- 
selves against the attacks of the food 
faddists and “the peddlers of nos- 





| NEBA Sidelights 


Two sessions for bakers only were 
held during the New England Bak- 
ers Assn. convention. They were in- 
formal in nature, and devoted to 
discussions of various problems con- 
fronting the industry. One of these 
had to do with wage and hour legis- 
lation. Robert E. Sullivan, secretary 
of the NEBA, answered many ques- 
Uons along this line, but the prob- 
lem is still a perplexing one for 
bakers. 

The shortage of metals, which 
will ultimately affect the supply of 
bakery equipment, was also brought 
to the attention of the bakers, with 
the urgent request that they turn 
in all possible scrap they have on 
hand. 


At the luncheon session, Harry R. 
Chapman, chairman of the board, 
New England Confectionery Co., 
Cambridge, Mass., in discussing in- 
flation, declared that the govern- 
ment will continue to compete with 
private business, and that we may 


(Continued on page 59) 
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trums who deride your major prod- 
uct—enriched white bread.’ 

“There is a growing concern among 
doctors and nutritionists over these 
screwball diets which are being pro- 
moted around the country,” he said. 
“Any of your consumers who fall for 
these rigid and generally expensive 
diets can endanger their health. 
There is no evidence of much malnu- 
trition in this land of plenty of ours, 
but there is evidence that malnutri- 
tion can develop unless the consumer 
maintains a rounded diet which will 
include all the essential elements 
needed in sound nutrition. 

“The role of the baker becomes in- 


aa 


J. R. SHORT MILLING 
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creasingly important in helping main- 
tain health as prices spiral. Every 
index shows that bakery foods have 
advanced much less on a comparative 
basis than have most other foods. 
That fact emphasizes more and more 
our national slogan that penny for 
penny, bakery foods are your best 
buy.” 

He pointed out that leading au- 
thorities in medicine and nutrition 
have endorsed heartily the enrich- 
ment program for white bread, 
whereby essential vitamins and min- 
erals were restored to bread. These 
authorities have declared that health 
in America today is measurably bet- 
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ter than it was 10 years ago when en- 
richment started, he said. 

Due to the shortage of time, the 
panel of nutritionists had to be cur- 
tailed to a few moments for each 
member. The panel consisted of Mil- 
dred Carlson, the Boston Post; He- 
loise Broeg, radio station WEEL; 
Agnes Mahan, Boston Globe, and 
Katherine L. Baker, food nutritionist 
for the Medford, Mass., schools. 

They spoke briefly of nutritional 
needs, and concluded that while the 
baking industry is doing excellent 
work there is still room for improve- 
ment, which they believe will be 
forthcoming. 


COUGH WHITENER 


WYTASE is the registered trade mark of 
the J. R. Short Milling Company to designate its 
natural enzyme preparation for whitening the dough. 

Production men tell us that Wytase gives 
them a more relaxed dough and better 
machining. The doughs mould better, 
developing improved flavor and texture 
in the baked loaf—and the crumb color, 
of course, is sparkling white. That’s what 


} 


ANY, 20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago 9, Illinois 
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Rolls and coffee cakes can be 


taste-tempters in your showcase 


if made with generous portions of 


Fillings and ‘Toppings 


By A. J. Vander Voort, Technical Editor, The American Baker 


Properly made, properly displayed, rolls and coffee cakes 
are among the fastest-moving, most profitable of the items in a 
baker’s showcase. The trick is simple—tempting fillings and 


toppings that invite customers into the first sale, and good for- 
mulas that bring repeat business. 


A variety of toppings gives the products eye appeal and 
leads to impulse sales, and, when combined with tasty fillings, 
they have a taste appeal that brings the customer back for more. 
There are bakers who have developed reputations for producing 
high quality rolls and coffee cakes, and they build and maintain 
business by featuring various types daily. 

Fillings and toppings should be used generously—skimping 
on them will only hurt sales. A little extra time and effort are 
required to make a variety of fillings and toppings, but this is 
time well spent. The housewife always is looking for something 


CHEESE FILLING 


Cream together: 
2lb.80z. dry cottage cheese 
5 oz. flour 
1 lb. 6 oz. granulated sugar 
Lemon extract to suit 
14 oz. Salt 
40z. whole eggs 
Thin down to proper spreading con- 
sistency with a little milk. 


POPPY SEED FILLING 


1lb. poppy seed 

1 lb. sugar 

2 oz. honey 

1% pt. milk 

1lb. cake crumbs 

2 eggs 

Lemon or vanilla to suit 
Soak poppy seed in hot water for 
about 12 hr. Grind 
or rub soaked seed 
until thoroughly 
crushed. Boil sug- 
ar, honey and 
milk and pour this 
syrup over crushed 
poppy seed. Rub 
together eggs, 
cake crumbs and 
flavor and add to 
the crushed poppy 
seed and syrup 
mixture. It may 
be necessary to 
milk to make a smooth 





A. J. Vander Voort 


add more 
filling. 


STREUSEL TOPPING 

(No. 1) 

2 lb. granulated sugar 

8 oz. simple syrup 

2 1b. shortening (half butter if 

desired) 

% oz. salt 

2 lb. cake flour 

1 lb. 8 oz. bread flour 

4 oz. nut paste 


A little egg color if permissible 
Mix this like a regular streusei 
topping. 
Simple Syrup 
Bring to a good boil: 
2 lb. sugar 
1 lb. water 


ALMOND FILLING 
Mix together: 
1lb.40z. almond paste 
12 oz. kernel paste 
2 lb. 4 0z. granulated sugar 
19 Oz. Salt 
Add: 
12 oz. egg whites 
Mix in: 
3 lb. yellow cake batter 
Then add and mix in until smooth: 
3 lb. fine ground cake crumbs 


PENOCHIA TOPPING 
Heat on a slow fire until thorough- 
ly dissolved, stirring constantly to 
prevent scorching: 
2 lb. granulated sugar 
1 lb. 4 0z. honey 
2 lb. butter 
Add: 
8 oz. chopped cashews 
2 lb. chopped pecans 
Thin down the mixture to proper 
consistency with: 
10 oz. milk (variable) 


CINNAMON FILLING 
5 lb. sugar 
12 oz. cinnamon 
3 lb. shortening 
Cream together above ingredients 
until a smooth, light, spreading paste 
is formed. 


FIG FILLING 
5 lb. dried figs 
4 lb. sugar 
12 oz. corn syrup 
1 pt. milk (variable) 


different to serve her fam- 
ily, and she is willing to 
pay the price for something 
good. 

Here are products in 
popular demand that the 
housewife is unwilling or 
unable to make in her own 
kitchen. Thus, it is a field 
that the enterprising baker 
can develop, knowing that 
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the potential sale awaits only the good-looking, tasty roll or 
coffee cake in his showcase. And, customers who make it a habit 
to enter the shop for these items are almost sure to buy other 


products at the same time. 


Soak figs overnight and grind 
through food chopper using small die. 
Put ground figs, sugar and corn 
syrup into mixer and mix thorough- 
ly, adding sufficient milk to make 
a filling of the proper consistency 
for spreading. 


NUT PASTE FILLING 
1lb. ground nut meats 
1 lb. powdered sugar 
1 lb. butter 
1 Ib. flour 
12 oz. milk (variable) 
Lemon or vanilla to suit 
Rub together the nut meats, sugar 
and flour. Melt butter and rub into 
above mixture. Add sufficient milk 
to make a smooth, easy spreading 
filling. 


PINEAPPLE NUT FILLING 
Bring to a boil: 
1 No. 10 can grated pineapple 
2 lb. 40z. granulated sugar 
¥% oz. salt 
Add and bring back io a boil: 
5 oz. cornstarch suspended in 
6 oz. water 
Allow this mixture to cool, and 
then add and stir in: 
12 0z. chopped toasted almonds 
1lb. light cake crumbs (fine 
ground) 


PECAN NUT BRITTLE TOPPING 


Cook together to 250° F.: 
9 lb. granulated sugar 
1 lb. corn syrup 
3 lb. water 
¥% oz. salt 
Remove from the fire, 
stir in: 
5 lb. chopped pecans 
Pour this on a greased marble 
slab or on greased pans. Spread thin 
and allow to cool. When cool, break 
up into small pieces. 


add and 


DATE-APRICOT FILLING 
Bring to a good boil: 

1 No. 10 can apricots 

1 lb. 12 oz. chopped pitted dates 

1 lb. 4.0z. granulated sugar 
When boiling, add and stir in: 

2 0z. starch suspended in 

4 oz. water 
Allow this to cool and then mix in: 

6-10 oz. fine ground cake crumbs 


CHERRY-COCONUT FILLING 
Mix together: 
10 oz. granulated sugar 
8 oz. butter 
Add: 
6 oz. whole eggs 
Mix in: 
2 0z. bread flour 
Then add: 
12 oz. fine chopped long thread 
coconut 
12 oz. fine chopped maraschino 
cherries 


RAISIN-NUT FILLING 

Mix together thoroughly: 

1lb. raisins (seedless) 

12 oz. chopped walnuts 

2lb. good cake crumbs 

8 0z. chopped glaced cherries 
¥% oz. cinnamon 

% oz. salt 
Add and mix in: 

11b. milk (variable) 
Make to proper spreading con- 

sistency. 


CHERRY NUT FILLING 
Mix together: 

1 lb. 40z. granulated sugar 

8 oz. almond paste 
Add gradually: 

6 0z. whole eggs 
Then mix together and add alter- 
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nately with the milk: 
4 oz. ground pecans 
40z. ground walnuts 
8 oz. ground glaced cherries 
12 oz. ground cake crumbs 
1 lb. 40z. milk (variable) 
Bring to desired spreading con- 
sistency. 
BLITZ TOPPING 


Melt together thoroughly: 

1 lb. butter 

12 oz. granulated sugar 

8 oz. honey 
Then add and stir in: 

1 lb. 4 oz. finely chopped almonds 
Thin down to spreading consist- 

ency with: 
8-10 oz. cream 


COCONUT TOPPING 
Rub together: 
2 lb. sifted brown sugar 
4 oz. butter 
4 oz. shortening 
Add and mix in thoroughly: 
11lb. 80z. macaroon coconut 


STREUSEL TOPPING 
(No. 2) 
Cream together thoroughly: 
1 lb. 8 oz. granulated sugar 
% oz. salt 
1% oz. cinnamon 
8 oz. butter 
8 oz. shortening 
6 oz. egg yolks 
Vanilla to suit 
Then add and rub together: 
1 Ib. 8 oz. flour 


ORIENTAL FILLING 


3 lb. seedless raisins 

2 lb. currants 

4 oz. ground orange peel 

4 oz. ground lemon peel 

8 oz. ground citron peel 

4 oz. chopped pecans 

¥ oz. nutmeg 

1g oz. salt 

Wash the raisins and currants and 

allow to drain. Then mix the fruit 
with the ground peel, salt, nuts and 
nutmeg. 


FRANGIPANI FILLING 

Cream together: 

1lb. granulated sugar 

1 lb. kernel paste 

1lb. butter 

1lb. whole eggs 

8 oz. custard cream 

8 oz. fine ground cake crumbs 
Thin down to proper spreading con- 

sistency with: 
1lb. milk (variable) 
CHOCOLATE TOPPING 

Rub together: 

1 lb. granulated sugar 

3 02. cocoa 

4 oz. honey 

8 oz. shortening 

8 oz. butter 

% oz. salt 

Vanilla to suit 
Then work into a big lump with: 

2 lb. cake flour 
Rub through a coarse sieve. 


CALIFORNIA TOPPING 

Cream together: 

2 lb. granulated sugar 

4 oz. butter 

4 oz. shortening 

4 fine ground oranges 
Then add and rub together as for 

making streusel: 
2 lb. macaroon coconut 


CHOCOLATE MACAROON 
FILLING 
Mix together: 
1 lb. macaroon coconut 
3 oz. butter 
2% oz. light cocoa 
1 Ib. 4 oz. granulated sugar 
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Add gradually and rub until 
smooth: 
8 oz. whole eggs 
Then add: 
8 oz. water (variable) 
Thin down to proper consistency 
for spreading. 


APPLE FRUIT FILLING OR 
TOPPING 
Mix together: 
1 No. 10 can chopped apples 
1 lb. 4 oz. granulated sugar 
1 lemon grating and juice 
1% oz. salt 
% oz. cinnamon 
Add: 
8 oz. ground citron 
4 oz. ground orange peel 
Then add: 
8 oz. currants 
8 oz. seedless raisins 
4 oz. flour 


HOLLAND TOPPING 
Cream together: 
3 lb. butter 
4 lb. sugar 
3 lb. shortening 
% oz. salt 
Vanilla to suit 
Add: 
1 lb. egg yolks 
Then mix in until smooth: 
9 lb. flour 
Rub the mixture through a coarse 
screen (4% in. mesh) on bun pans. 
Keep in a cool place. 


BEE HIVE TOPPING 
Bring to a boil: 
1 lb. butter 
Then add: 
1 lb. granulated sugar 
1 lb. chopped walnuts or pecans 
Stir until the mixture’ again 
reaches the boiling point. Remove 
from the fire and thin down to spread- 
ing consistency with either milk or 
cream. 
AMBASSADOR TOPPING 


Heat to about 140° F.: 

1 lb. butter 

1 lb. 4 oz. brown sugar 
Add and stir in: 

12 oz. milk 

Then add and mix in thoroughly: 

1 lb. 8 oz. long thread coconut 
Then remove from the fire and al- 

low to cool. 
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An Attractive Topping Improves these Banana Cup Cakes 


MALTED MILK FILLING 


Cream together until light: 
2 lb. sifted brown sugar 
2 lb. shortening 
1 lb. malt syrup 
12 oz. milk solids (low fat) 
1 oz. salt 
8 oz. whole eggs 
Note: For chocolate malted milk 
filling, add 6 oz. cocoa and sufficient 
milk to bring to proper spreading 
consistency. 


KERNEL PASTE TOPPING 
AND FILLING 


1 lb. kernel paste 

1 lb. powdered sugar 

3 whole eggs 

4 yolks 

Rub together all ingredients un- 

til a smooth paste is formed. This 
mixture makes an excellent upside 
down topping. Grease pans quite 
heavily with butter or shortening and 
spread with this filling, adding a few 
almonds or pecan pieces on top. Place 
rolls so that they will adhere when 
baked. Place rolls upside down im- 





Date Maple Ring 


mediately after coming out of the 
oven. 


MAPLE NUT FILLING AND 
TOPPING 
6 lb. brown sugar 
12 oz. kernel paste 
1 oz. salt 
8 oz. flour 
2 lb. 8 oz. shortening 
1 lb. eggs 
Rub together and blend thorough- 
ly the above ingredients. 


PEANUT BUTTER TOPPING 
Cream together: 

1 lb. emulsifying shortening 

1 lb. honey 

1 lb. 12 oz. peanut butter 

34 oz. salt 
Mix together, add and mix in thor- 

oughly: 
6 lb. brown sugar 
2 lb. pastry flour 


STRAWBERRY NUT FILLING 


Mix together until thoroughly 
blended: 

3 lb. strawberry jam or preserves 
1 lb. ground roasted filberts 

1 lb. kernel paste 

% oz. salt 

Then add enough milk to bring the 
mixture to the proper spreading con- 
sistency. 

Note: In order to make a large va- 
riety of fillings, other types of jam 
or preserves and nut meats may be 
blended together. 


FILBERT FILLING 
1 lb. roasted ground filberts 
1 lb. cake crumbs 
2 lb. powdered sugar 
% oz. cinnamon 
4 eggs 
Sufficient milk to form a smooth 
spreading paste. 

Rub together all ingredients un- 
cept milk. Add milk in_ sufficient 
quantities to give proper consistency 
desired. 


FILBERT TOPPING 
Mix together: 
12 oz. roasted filberts (chopped) 
1 lb. granulated sugar 
% oz. cinnamon 
1% oz. salt 


PINEAPPLE FILLING 


1 No. 10 can crushed pineapple 
3 lb. sugar 
4% oz. starch 
1 pt. water 
Juice of 1 lemon 
Suspend starch in part. of water. 


(Continued on page 63) 








Modern 
Methods 


N ANY presentation covering this 
[ sutiec it is logical to first give 

careful consideration to the ques- 
tion of whether proper and adequate 
unloading facilities have been pro- 
vided. The initial item that deter- 
mines the final cost of handling ma- 
terials is encountered at the receiv- 
ing door. Here are a few questions to 
ask yourself regarding the receiving 
area: 


* Are there sufficient truck unload- 
ing spaces at the dock for normal 
operations? 


*Is the dock the right height and 
shape to promote easy and safe un- 
loading ? 


* Are modern facilities and tools 
available for quick and easy unload- 
ing? Adequate magnesium dock 
boards, lift trucks, hand trucks, bar- 
rel trucks, etc., are very essential. 


*Is the dock located in the right 
place close to the storage area or 
must the materials be hauled unrea- 
sonably long distances? 


*Is the dock area kept clean and 
sanitary, or is it possible roaches, 
rats, mice, etc., can multiply around 
the dock and receive a free ride into 
the plant through the receiving door? 


Dry materials are received for 
movement to storage or processing 
in one of three ways: 

First and most common are mate- 
rials that are sacked, cartoned or 
barreled. This is the usual way to 
pack small quantities for easy hand 
lifting by one man. This method of 
handling materials is determined by 
the ability of one man to handle a 
maximum capacity per unit, and, sub- 
sequently, efforts have been made to 
increase the handling capacity per 
man. This brought about palletiz- 
ing, conveying, powered lift trucks 
and simple chutes. 


Tote Boxes 


A second method to receive dry 
materials is by means of super-sized 
containers commonly known as tote 
boxes. These may be constructed of 
solid metal or collapsible wire mesh 
boxes with a paper bag liner. This 
type of receiving is designed to fit 
a one-man operation and requires 
mechanical assistance in the form of 
a self-propelled or hand-powered lift 
truck. It has an advantage well 
worth considering in many plants, 
but a close cost analysis should be 
obtained before a decision to use 
this method of material receiving 
and handling is accepted. 

The third and last method of re- 
ceiving dry materials involves bulk 
or loose ingredients. These are 
shipped in tanks and require some 
means of conveying, either mechani- 
cally or pneumatically, from the re- 
ceiving door to the storage tanks. 
This third method is the least com- 
monly used. But as experience is 
gained and better facilities are de- 
veloped, there will be a trend toward 
bulk handling. Here again a cost 
analysis is most important and can 
be made to a very accurate degree. 

Wet or liquid materials are com- 
monly received in barrels or drums. 
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Conveying 
for Materials 


By G. A. Jorgenson 
Read Standard Corp. 


However, during recent years there 
has been a gradual change to bulk 
handling of liquid sugars and short- 
ening. There are some design prob- 
lems involved in an installation of 
this kind and very careful consid- 
eration must be given to such a sys- 
tem. Receiving is usually accom- 
plished through piping by either 
pump pressure or gravity flow. If 
you are considering a system of this 
type, give careful thought to sanita- 
tion and all the various costs in- 
volved as they will influence your 
decision to a large extent. 

The next consideration after re- 
ceiving is storing. Storage is most 
important in relation to _ location 
within the plant, temperature condi- 
tions, sanitation and space avail- 
ability. As an example, it would be 
logical to store paper goods near 
the wrapping and shipping depart- 
ments, also various ingredients near 
the ultimate scaling and mixing 
equipment. This may seem a trivial 
item to consider, but it’s true that 
many trivial items produce major 
excessive costs in total. 


Storage Facilities 

There are many types of storage 
facilities available today. For dry 
materials, there are small capacity 
dump bins, large capacity round or 
rectangular storage bins, blending 
bins, tote bins and steel or concrete 
silos for maximum storage capacity. 
In selecting storage bins, careful 
consideration should be given to pro- 
vide the right type of metal or sur- 
face and construction design to suit 
the material to be stored. As an ex- 
ample, salt should be stored in a 
monel metal bin to prevent corrosion. 
In regard to construction, bins may 
require agitators either internally or 
externally, or they may require baf- 
fles to prevent flooding of free flow- 
ing materials. 

Giving consideration to liquid ma- 


terials, some of the aforementioned 
items also apply plus some added 
factors such as heating or cooling 
requirements, recirculating equip- 
ment, etc. 

The next phase covers the move- 
ment of materials from storage bins 
and tanks to the processing equip- 
ment. There are many types of ma- 
terial conveyors available today. In 
this discussion only those conveyors 
most commonly used at this time will 
be discussed. 

In the movement of dry materials, 
the common screw conveyor is used 
to a greater degree than any other 
type of conveyor. It is efficient and 
requires a minimum of space. It can 
be designed to provide excellent sani- 
tation features. 

A close second in popularity is the 
common chain and bucket elevator. 
Its popularity is mainly due to its 
universal use for many years. Some 
bucket elevators 30 years old are in 
operation today using wood housings 
and supporting structures. This type 
of conveyor will gradually be re- 
placed by other types of conveyors 
in the years ahead due to the diffi- 
culty in meeting projected sanitation 
standards which eventually will be 
adopted. 


The Polyplane Conveyor 

A third and fairly recent design 
in conveyors for dry material is an 
aluminum-housed rubber belt type 
conveyor with paddles attached to 
the belts. It is known as a polyplane 
conveyor. It derives its name from 
its design which permits the con- 
veyed material to move in several 
planes of travel. This is a very ef- 
ficient and sanitary system. It is 
possible to convey two or more al- 
lied types of material within the 
one conveyor due to its self-cleaning 
feature. 

The fourth and most recently used 
conveyor in the baking industry is 








OBSERVING STUDENT WORK—Dr. L. A. Rumsey, director of baking 
science and management at Florida State University, Tallahassee, is shown 
above, center, showing the work of baking students to two officials of the 
university. On Dr. Rumsey’s right are Dr. J. Frank Dame, dean of the 
school of business administration, and Dr. Doak S. Campbell, university presi- 
dent, and students on his left are Paul J. Soraparu, Chicago, and George 
Lannuier, Middleton, N.Y. The picture was taken when Dr. Campbell and Dr. 
Dame stopped in to observe the experimental baking laboratory in operation. 
Dr. Rumsey reported good progress with the courses and class work. 
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a form of pneumatic system of which 
there are several. Using air as a 
carrier, materials can be moved 
either by suction or by pressure or 
a combination of both. During the 
next year, there will be several small- 
er systems in operation which will 
supplement the few large systems 
now in use. There are still many 
problems to solve in conection with 
the use of air as a carrying me- 
dium, but the several systems that 
are handling bulk materials to stor- 
age bins are proof that pneumatic 
systems must be given consideration 





EDITOR’S NOTE: The accompany- 
ing article is the text of a report 
presented by Mr. Jorgenson at the 
wholesale cake branch meeting at 
the recent convention of the Ameri- 
ean Bakers Assn. in Chicago. The 
author is chief engineer of the Read 
Standard Corp., York, Pa. 





falls into two categories: a dairy 
metal or quick take apart piping sys- 
tem, and a fixed type of piping sys- 
tem. The choice of one of the two 
systems will depend on one or more 
of the following factors: heating, 
cooling, temperature control, recir- 
culation, insulation, bacteria growth 
or sanitation, fluidity of the material 
when present day conveyor types 
are discussed. 

Now let us give attention to liquid 
conveying. This type of conveying 
and its characteristic change as it 
affects the product in processing, 
finished quality and appearance. 
There are systems in operation today 
of both fixed and take apart types. 
They are being used successfully but 
caution and extreme care should be 
used before deciding to use either 
system. Consider the costs from all 
angles. 


Scaling of Materials 


I would like to take the time to 
discuss briefly scaling of materials 
with equipment available today. Dry 
materials in large quantities are 
scaled automatically in weigh hop- 
pers fitted with the usual scale beam 
or dial type scale. They can be de- 
signed and constructed to automati- 
cally scale off a series of materials 
into a single weigh hopper if de- 
sired. 

A new and recent development in 
automatic weighing, which applies 
only to continuous processing, is the 
belt type scaling feeder. There are 
at least two different designs avail- 
able, but essentially both systems 
measure off a continuous uniform 
flow of dry material automatically. 
These belt type scaling machines are 
a weighing device and not volume 
sealers. Their accuracy is reported to 
be very good. 

The most familiar scaling meth- 
od, of course, is the common hand 
scoop with a container and scale 
platform. This system can be mech- 
anized to improve and speed up the 
weighing of small ingredients by the 
use of vibrating feeders. The feed- 
ers operate on high speed and low 
or dribble speed for the last ounce 
or two required to get the exact 
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American Tradition---- 


FLOUR MILLS OF AMERICA, by joining the facilities 
and large productive capacities of numerous mills, with their 


abundant wheat storage, expanded their service to the continent, speeded distribution of 
life's necessities and stimulated 


bakers of America with well known brands of bakers flours. dleser teed vediatinas bebtete 


Direct contact between mill and customer, greater distant communities, to set the 
pattern of American progress. 
executive knowledge and understanding of the bakers flour 


problems, have enabled FLOUR MILLS OF AMERICA 
to better serve the baking industry with a wide range of 


Control-Milled, Performance Tested Flours to meet every 





baking need. 








Kansas Flour Mills Co., Kansas City, Missouri; Great Bend 
Fort Scott, Larned, Kansas; Alva, Oklahoma 
Valier & Spies Milling Co. and Sleepy Eye Mills, St. Louis, Mo. 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOU 
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GENERAL OFFICES: 340 CENTRAL BLDG., SEATTLE 4, WASH. — 


DOMESTIC AND EXPORT MILLERS © DEALERS IN ALL TYPES OF PACIFIC NORTHWEST WHEAT 


GOLD DROP PIE ond COOKIE FLOUR 
PYRAMID CONE FLOUR 
CENTENNIAL CAKE FLOUR 
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MILLS AT SPOKANE - 
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Bushels 
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Terminal 
Storage 


NEW SPOKANE. MILL... ONE OF 
THE WORLD’S*MOST “MODERN 
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SOFT WHITE WINTER WHEAT FLOUR A SPECIALTY 
Also Choice Blue-Stem and Hard 


Spring Patents 


WE INVITE EXPORT CORRESPONDENCE 





General Offices: WALLA WALLA, WASHINGTON 
Mills at Waitsburg, Washington, Freewater, Oregon, and Athena, Oregon 


Atlantic Coast Office, RAYMOND F,. KILTHAU, Produce Exchange, New York 

























"THE largest and most modern flour mill 
and elevators on the Pacific Coast with 


storage capacity at our mills of 2,500,000 bush- 
els, together with more than one hundred elevators 


and warehouses in the choicest milling wheat sections of Montana, 
Idaho and Washington, insure the uniformity of all Fisher’s Flours. 


FISHER FLOURING MILLS CO.,sEATTLE, U.S.A. 


Domestic and Export Millers 
CLIFF H. MORRIS & CO. EASTERN REPRESENTATIVE, 25 Beaver Street, New YORK CITY 





weight into the container. This is 
all under the control of one man 
through a_ push _ button electric 
switch. 

Many attempts have been made 
to improve the scaling of small 
quantity ingredients by special de- 
signs of ingredient storage contain- 
ers. Wet materials are handled me- 
chanically through meters or by use 
of weighing tanks which are mounted 
on conventional scales or by volu- 
metric measuring tanks. All three 
systems can be operated auto- 
matically. 

To complete the discussion on mov- 
ing of materials from storage to 
processing, it is highly desirable to 
sift dry materials before mixing. The 
final sifting is not intended to re- 
move contamination such as insect 
fragments, but foreign materials such 
as hair, buttons, string, paper and 
large lumps that are not easily brok- 
en. This sifting action is also a means 


BAKERY FLOUR 
MORTEN MILLING CO. 












: LOS ANGELES - 
RS BERKELEY 


AMES HARRIS NEVILLE CO. 


MULTEWALL PAPER BAGS 
BURLAP AND COTTON BAGS 
AND SEWING TWINE 


































J. F. IMBS MILLING CO. "2205: 
Millers of Hard and Soft Wheat Flour 


DAILY CAPACITY 4,200 CWTS. SACKS 


MOVING? 


If you are moving, tell us about 
it, won't you? Your monthly 
copy of The American Baker 
will not follow you unless we 
have your new address right a- 
way. Make sure you don’t miss 
a single important issue . . . and 
help us make the correction as 
quickly as possible by giving 
us your old address too. 


The American Baker 


118 S. 6th St., Minneapolis 2, Minn. 
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G. A. Jorgenson 


AUTHOR—G. A. Jorgenson, author 
of the accompanying article, had his 
first experience in the baking indus- 
try as a youth when he worked part- 
time in a retail shop. He returned 
to the industry eight years after 
graduating from the University of 
Wisconsin, when he became district 
engineer for the Interstate Bakeries 
Corp., Kansas City. After eight years 
in charge of the firm’s Midwest plant, 
where he worked with both cake and 
bread products, he joined the Read 
Standard Corp., York, Pa., and now 
serves as that company’s chief en- 
gineer. 





of aerating the dry material before 
incorporating the wet or liquid in- 
gredients. A vibrating type of sifter 
is recommended for this service. The 
sifter design should be such that the 
materials are not forced through the 
screening surface, as any forcing ac- 
tion would send undesirable mate- 
rials through the screen. For liquids, 
containers equipped with stirring or 
agitating devices, filters or screens 
and pumps to convey the liquid mass 
to final processing machines are 
available. These machines are de- 
signed with sanitation a primary ob- 
ject, and are further insurance that 
no foreign objects will get into the 
finished product. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


NEW SUNSHINE BUILDING 

TOLEDO—-Sunshine Biscuits, Inc. 
has started construction of a new 
15,000 sq. ft. distribution warehouse 
and district office here which will 
cost more than $100,000. F. K. Kun- 
dinger, manager of the company’s 
Saginaw, Mich., bakery and head of 
the region that includes Toledo, said 
the new structure would replace 
smaller leased quarters here. Paul 
Lamberson is manager of the north- 
ern Ohio and southern Michigan dis- 
trict. 





flour needs 
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Thousands See AIB 
Exhibit at Meeting 
of Health Group 


SAN FRANCISCO—The American 
Institute of Baking for the first time 
arranged a joint exhibit of the con- 
sumer service and department of 
bakery sanitation at the meeting of 
the American Public Health Assn. 
held here recently. More than 5,000 
persons attended the meeting, and 
thousands saw the AIB exhibit. 

Requests for consumer service de- 
partment items, mainly in the field of 
nutrition education, and requests for 
materials which would be of value in 
teaching sanitation, showed that there 
was an interest in the baking indus- 
try’s activities in these two fields 
among the following groups: Doctors, 
nurses, teachers, sanitary engineers, 
dieticians, sanitarians, food and drug 
officials, nutritionists, social service 
workers, public health and _ school 
nurses, food inspectors at state and 
local levels, personnel from schools of 
public health at California, Michigan, 
and Harvard and directors of public 
health. The requests for these mate- 
rials showed that they will be used 
by the above groups in 29 states, 
Alaska, Hawaii, Mexico, Canada and 
the District of Columbia. Many city 
and state health department workers 
are planning to use bulletins and 
posters from the department of sani- 
tation for use in their food handling 
schools. 

In addition to the exhibit and its 
distribution of materials, the insti- 
tute further participated in the meet- 
ing through the activities of its staff, 
including Margaret Delaney, nutri- 
tionist; Dr. William B. Bradley, sci- 
entific director; Dr. Edward L. 
Holmes, director of the department of 
bakery sanitation, and Lloyd J. Sa- 
lathe and Keith D. Tovey, sanitarians. 
The latter two were in San Francisco 
both for the Sanitation Short Course 
and on inspection work for their de- 
partment, but also were able to at- 
tend lectures and special meetings 
and to assist in answering requests 
and questions at the AIB exhibit. 


Dr. Holmes on Program 


At a joint session of the food and 
nutrition and the laboratory sections 
of the APHA, Dr. Holmes was a 
speaker. The session was designed to 
review the “Newer Developments in 
Food Industry Sanitation,” and the 
subject of the talk by Dr. Holmes 
was “Advances in Bakery Sanitation.” 

Many of the food inspectors at na- 
tional, state and local levels stopped 
to discuss the sanitation program. 
Typical of the remarks is that of a 
West Coast inspector who, in conver- 
sation with Dr. Bradley, said: 

“The effect of the American Insti- 
tute of Baking’s program in the 
area of bakery sanitation inspection 
is very evident to us in our inspec- 
tions. We find that the AIB influence 
is so effective, that we can imme- 
diately tell which bakeries subscribe 
to the institute’s inspection and edu- 
cational service.” 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


PITTSBURGH BAKERS HEAR 
PANEL OF YOUNG LADIES 


PITTSBURGH—The Retail Master 
Bakers Association of Western Penn- 
sylvania had 200 members and their 
families as guests at a banquet at 
Buffalo Inn, Nov. 14. Chairman of 
the banquet was Russell F. Dunkel- 
berger, Bergman Bakery, Millvale. 
Conrad Schoemer, Schoemer Bakery, 
Beaver Falls, presided at the busi- 
ness meeting in the afternoon and 
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welcomed Roy Albert, Armour & Co., 
and Dan Langdon, Jr., Anheuser- 
Busch, Inc., as new members. 

The association voted to contribute 
$200 to the Associated Retail Bakers 
of America. 

Frances Palmer, Palmer House 
Bakeries, president of the Ladies 
Auxiliary of the Retail Master Bak- 
ers of Western Pennsylvania, served 
as narrator for a panel of bakers’ 
daughters. 

Caroline Slezak, 16, Lincoln Bak- 
ery, Bellevue, spoke on window dis- 
play. Price tags was the topic of 
Florence Winters, 20, Winters Bak- 
ery. Donna McElhaney, Marigold 
Bakery, Bellevue, gave an outline of 


neatness of salesgirls, and Patricia 
Lapicki, 17, Lapicki Bakery, Belle- 
vue, spoke on bakery salesmanship. 

Donna Rose Schoemer, 19, Schoe- 
mer Bakery, Beaver Falls, reported 
on a successful advertising promotion 
conducted by her shop, and Ruth 
Kunst, 21, Peter M. Kunst Bakeries, 
told about selling special cakes. 

Ray Bezila, Winters Bakery, and 
J. R. Lloyd, J. R. Lloyd Co., were 
social chairmen. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


EXEMPT FROM CONTROL 


WASHINGTON — The Office of 
Price Stabilization has exempted 
edible molasses from price controls 








25 


at the producer level. Producers are 
required to report increases, and OPS 
has warned that ceilings will be im- 
posed if prices rise too high. 





BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY 
ANNOUNCES CONFERENCE 


SYRACUSE, N.Y.—The department 
of plant sciences of Syracuse Univer- 
sity will hold an informal conference 
on problems of extraneous matter in 
foods, Jan. 11. Time will be available 
Jan. 12 for discussion of special prob- 
lems. The meeting will be held in 
Lyman Hall, College Place and Uni- 
versity Place, Syracuse. 
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MERCHANDISING 





Protection, Better Display 





Enhancing Baked Foods by Streamlined Packaging 


By Harold K. Wilder 


Executive Secretary 
Virginia Bakers Council, Inc. 


N p-esenting some thoughts on 
I the subject of packaging, I think 

we c2n agree that the primary 
functions of a package are: (1) to 
protect the product, and (2) to show 
it off to the prospective customer in 
such a manner as to create a desire 
for it. 

Unfortunately, a great many 
bakery packages do neither— 
and they fail in their purpose. 

The baking industry isn’t the only 
business that has packaging troubles. 
I spent 30 years in the laundry busi- 
ness. We spent many years of time 





EDITOR’S NOTE: The accompany- 
ing article is the essential text of an 
address delivered by Mr. Wilder be- 
fore the wholesale cake branch ses- 
sion during the recent American Bak- 
ers Assn. convention in Chicago. 





and thousands upon thousands of dol- 
lars, for example, to learn how to 
iron perfectly a shirt. We bought the 
finest mechanical equipment we could 
find, and finally got to the point 
where we could consistently turn out 
a perfectly ironed shirt. 

Then what did we do? We wrapped 
it up in paper or stuck it in a box 
that wasn’t designed to protect it, 
and we dropped it down a chute, 
kicked it around the shipping room, 
threw it on a truck, shook it along 
the street on the way to the customer 
and got hell when it got there, be- 
cause we did a lousy job of protect- 
ing the fine finish we had put on it 
at the laundry. There is an apt paral- 
lel between that experience and what 
I have seen in the baking business. 

Bakers are proud of their huge 
ovens of their vast labor-saving 
equipment of one kind or another- 
of their time-saving loading devices; 
but we don’t hear or see enough 
about packaging improvement —about 
protecting the uniformly high quality 
product which they have spent so 
much money to obtain by mechanical 
means. 

Most manufacturers who sell goods 
which are displayed and sold in out- 
lets which they do not control (and 
this certainly describes the wholesale 
cake business) do not trust to luck 
that their products will receive prop- 
er handling in these outlets. They put 
them in good packages which have 
all of the qualities necessary to en- 
able them to perform their missions. 

This is especially true of perishable 
products such as shortening, coffee, 
frozen foods and mixes. Whether the 
product is in cans or cartons they 
are safe from poor handling, safe 


from contamination, and show the 
product off to the best possible ad- 
vantage. And more frequently than 
not, they are designed to take the 


fullest advantage of the available 
display space, so that the greatest 
number of items can be displayed 


properly in the least possible amount 
of space. 

A package is a pretty accurate re- 
flection of the regard a manufactur- 
er has for his own product. A well- 
designed package indicates to the 
purchaser that “here is something 
special—better than average—a su- 
perior product of which the manufac- 
turer is so proud he outdoes him- 
self to make sure that I get it in the 
finest possible condition.” 

Let’s pause for a moment and look 
at a couple of bakery packages. Let’s 
see if they reflect these two impor- 
tant functions of packaging. 

(1) Do they protect the product? 

(2) Do they show it off to the best 
possible advantage? 

Let’s tuke a look, now, at the way 
some other products, displayed in the 


same store, are packaged. (Here Mr. 
Wilder showed canned soups, shorten- 
ing, boxed cookies and crackers.) 

If I could take you into a grocery 
store and show you what I see 
through my own objective eyes, it 
would not take very long for me to 
convince you that your greatest com- 
petitcr is not your fellow baker, but 
all those fancy pictures and packages 
of hundreds of items which are also 
crying out for a portion of the same 
dollar fror: which you expect to get 
the price for your products. 

One problem you and the grocer 
have in common—you want more 
space for your products. He wants 
more space for a constantly expand- 
ing line of items he must carry if he 
is to be competitive —items which 
are already crowding his available 
space to the utmost. 

Therefore, your package should be 
so designed as to take the fullest 
possible advantage of the available 
space. This makes for more orderly 
display. It means that with proper 

package design you can actually dis- 





PACKAGING TALK—Harold K. Wilder, executive secretary of the Virginia 
Bakers Council, Inc., is shown above at the right as he drives home a 
point during a talk on packaging at the wholesale cake branch session of the 
recent American Bakers Assn. convention. At the left is George N. Graf, 


Quality Bakers of America Cooperative, Inc., New York, and in the center is 


Harold Seamann, Seamanna’s Fine Foods, Milwaukee. 


play more products in less space. 
Most bakery packages do not meet 
this requirement. Most bakers shy 
away from any suggestion of stream. 
lining in the belief that they will lose 
their own individuality. This is a false 
conclusion. Other manufacturers and 
producers vie for convenience and 
uniformity in package size and yet 
make the:r packages stand out indi- 
vidually through the use of color, 
illustrations, and other devices which 
convince the prospective customer 
that one package or product is dif- 
ferent from another. They create an 
illusory effect—not necessarily an 
illusion. They do not, in effect, put 
a 9 in. cake in a 12 in. box and build 
it up with a cake circle to make the 
customer think she is getting more 
for her money than she would in a 
smaller package. 


Perishable Containers 


In many cases, packages are so 
designed that they are reusable—so 
they can act as a container for the 
product until it is fully consumed; 
for example, coffee, shortening and 
dozens of other items in daily home 
use. In their efforts for individuality 
and to show off their products to what 
the bakers bel.eve is their best advan- 
tage, many bakers have carried visi- 
bility so far that the very visibility 
defeats its own purpose. (See illus- 
tration.) 

So far, we have, I think, agreed 
generally that a good bakery package 
should: 

@ Show the product off to the best 

possible advantage. 

@ Should reflect the pride which 
the manufacturer has in his own 
product. 

@ Should protect the product. 

@ Should make the best possible 
use of the space available for 
its display. 

@ Should be highly individualized 

And there is another factor which 
we have not yet touched on—the cost. 
This matter of package cost, I think, 
has been much misunderstood in the 
baking industry. Let’s consider for 
a moment the attitude of the average 
customer toward the cost of packag- 
ing. After all, she pays the freight. 
If the packaging is poor, if it does 
not protect the product, if it does not 
deliver to her the value in product 
she has a right to expect, you and 
she both lose. You lose a repeat Ccus- 
tomer and she loses respect for your 
product. 

I think many bakers fail to give 
the customer credit for being able # 
distinguish between good and poor 
packaging and on being willing # 
pay for superior packaging. This be 
lief that customers want and af 
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willing to pay for good packaging is 
borne out by a recent survey into 
customer attitudes by Dr. Ernest 
D'chter, America’s foremost research 
psychologist. He sums up customer 
atiitude toward costs in these words: 
“The package aids the cus- 
tomer in learning about the 
product and its manufacturer. 
Knowing what type of manu- 
facturer she is dealing with gives 
her assurance. It is no surprise 
then to find out that a great 
many customers state they 
would rather pay a few cents 
extra to gain the security that 
improved packaging offers them. 
An appealing and efficient pack- 
age means to them that they 
are making a desirable pur- 
chase—one from which they will 
gain personal satisfaction and 
the recognition of good judg- 
ment. The package tells them 
that they are getting ‘real prod- 
uct value’. In a sense, therefore, 
they are actually saving money.” 

Whenever a housewife visits a gro- 
cery store, she is confronted with a 
problem of making a choice from 
among hundreds of products and 
brands. She is not able, even if she 
has the time, to make a detail check 
of all the various brands—of all the 
claims made for the various products 
by their manufacturers—so she has 
to depend primarily on emotion or 
impulse. 

IF YOUR PRODUCT IS SO PACK. 
AGED as to make it easy for her to 
make a decision in your favor, the 
chances are that she will select yours. 
If it is really a STANDOUT she may 
buy it when she did not originally in- 
tend to. 

And if the product within the pack- 
age measures up to silent promises 
made to the customer by the package 
—and by your own reputation for 
high quality—you have won a friend 
who will come back for more and 
more. 

Now to get back to this matter of 
package cost. I think it can be proved 
quite clearly that good packaging does 
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not cost as much as poor packaging 
by a little demonstration. 

Take a packaged cake. Incidental- 
ly, it is a good cake. It is made by 
a highly successful and reputable 
baker in a large city. Let’s take a 
look at the packaging. It consists 
of a box—not too substantial, but 
fairly attractive so far as eye appeal 
is concerned. There is nothing on the 
box except the name of the baker 
and the name of the cake to indicate 
just what it looks like. Inside the 
package, there is a two-layer choco- 
late cake wrapped in cellophane with 
a corrugated cake circle under it. 
Just to find out what this threo- 
piece assembly package cost I had a 
package manufacturer give me some 
figures on it. 

The total assembly costs $55.40 
per 1,000. (Box $34.45 per 1,000; cel- 
lophane wrapper $7.85 per 1,000, and 
the circle $13.10 per 1,000.) 

Here is a one-piece substantial box 
made by a reputable manufacturer. 
This cox costs $53.80 per 1,000. It 
not only gives the cake far greater 
protection than its original wrapping 
and packaging. does, but it provides 
the customer with greater satisfac- 
tion when she gets the cake home and 
tries to cut and use it, plus a real 
tangible saving to the baker in labor. 
This package also answers every 
other demand for good packaging: 

@ It shows the product off to the 
best possible advantage. 

@ It reflects the pride which the 
manufacturer should have in his 
product. 

@ It protects the product complete- 
ly. It is laminated, moisture- 
proof, greaseproof, and is of 
rigid construction to protect in 
handling and stacking. 

@ It makes the best possible use 
of the space available for dis- 
play on the store shelf. 

@ It is highly individualized. 

Now let’s take a look at a group 
of packages which were purchased in 
a local grocery store. I want to point 
out that a package can have all of 
the qualities I mentioned and still be 

(Continued on page 654) 








PACKAGING BOOSTS SALES—The Albini brothers, operating a spec‘alty 
bakery business in the Los Angeles market area, have increased their sales 
300% in the past three years, according to Peter J. Albini, co-owner of the 
business, by using glassine packaging. Business picked up immediately, accord- 
ing to company records, when the Albini french bread was marketed in the 
glassine bag with its eye-catching design and tempting four-color illustration 
of the loaf. Gradually all 11 of the Albini breads were encased in bags designed 
by Milprint, Inc. Special wooden trays, constructed to display the 11 varieties, 
are used by Albini’s delivery-salesmen. “When we want to open a new 
account,” says Mr. Albini, “it is an easy matter to take in a display tray and, 


in almost every ¢ 


ase, we are able to write up a new account.” 





COOKIE PACKAGE—This package, combining attractiveness with utility, 
was developed by the Kornreich-Klein Bakery in Milwaukee for shipping its 
fragile butter cookies to customers from outside the city. The cookies, which 
are suspended in cellophane envelopes, arrive at their destinations fresh and 
unbroken. The result—a boost in the firm’s business and an effective adver- 


tisement for the baking industry. 


Merchandising in Milwaukee 





Gift Package Boosts Cookie Sales 


MILWAUKEE—“Hats off” to a 
Milwaukee baker, Charles Wilkinson, 
owner-operator of the Kornreich- 
Klein Bakery, has let neither cost nor 
usual development setbacks deter 
him from developing an idea of 
cookie packaging in connection with 
a growing volume of business for his 
butter cookies coming from outside 
the city. 

Not only has his development in 
packaging of his cookies stepped up 
his dollar volume for his butter 
cookies, but it has also been indi- 
rectly responsible for an added boost 
to the baking industry’s drive to have 
the public “Buy It Baked” as it has 
made additional hundreds of potential 
cistomers even more cognizant than 
ever before that the baking industry 
is able to and does provide top qual- 
ity merchandise for eating pleasure. 

The fame of Kornreich-Klein but- 
ter cookies for Christmas is long- 
standing, and during the years has 
spread from the local level to out- 
of-city communities with the result 
that adequate facilities to ship the 
comparatively fragile butter cookies 
were necessary to avoid damage or 
spoilage en route. 

A search within the baking indus- 
try by Mr. Wilkinson failed to re- 
veal suitable packaging or shipping 
equipment or containers that would 
assure undamaged and unspoiled de- 
livery of cookies by mail or express. 
This apparent lack of equipment and 
material caused him to turn for help 
and advice to numerous producers of 
wrappers, boxes and other mantifac- 
turers of packaging equipment. Many 
ideas were presented for considera- 
tion, but most of them failed to fill 
the bill somewhere down the line 
until a Milwaukee industrial designer 
entered the picture to develop an at- 
tractive cardboard box in which cel- 
lophane envelopes with individual 
pockets were suspended. 

The “suspension” idea was decided 
on because it eliminated any direct 
shock to the packaged cookies which 


the shipping container received from 
the otfttside during shipment, thus 
eliminating breakage of the cookies. 

Over-all size of the shipper is 15 
by 15 by 3 in., with a capacity of 
136 dainty, decorated butter cookies, 
each in individual pockets in the cel- 
lophane strip envelopes. Each of the 
envelopes is completely sealed against 
outside air, thus assuring practically 
oven fresh cookies for the recipient. 

The outside of the box is attrac- 
tively, yet unobtrusively, decorated in 
a blue and white color scheme, in- 
cluding the Kornreich-Klein mono- 
gram. Ingredients used in the cookies 
are also listed on the outside of the 
box. Inside there is a four-page book- 
let, “You Have Just Opened a Box 
of America’s Finest Cookies,” also 
in blue and white, containing a few 
words about the package and the 
cookies. 

Mr. Wilkinson credits his new 
package, developed over a period of 
about 18 months at a cost running 
into five figures, with expanding the 
demand for his butter cookies from 
what normally had been a Christmas 
demand, to one that is now of year- 
round proportion . . one that has 
put cookies into the gift category for 
such events as anniversaries, birth- 
days, “get well,” and similar occa- 
sions which for such a long time were 
serviced with candy and flowers. 

The growing demand on a national 
basis, stimulated both by word-of- 
mouth advertising by both customer 
and gift recipient, as well as through 
advertising in such publications as 
Gourmet, Holiday, House and Gar- 
den, and similar “prestige” consum- 
er-read publications, has necessitated 
continued research and development 
by Mr. Wilkinson to step up produc- 
tion and hold down costs, without 
sacrifice of the quality of these hand- 
made cookies. 

A stickler for quality, he has in- 
sisted that production be on a “hand- 
made” basis, with small lot output 


(Continued on page 54) 
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Whether it’s burlap from India, plain cotton i, ihe a 
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sheetings from the South, or a fancy weave from be 4 Roe 
hi. ~ aie 
one of the Northern mills, you can be sure Percy ey * 
; é 
Kent will supply your requirements if possible. = eae 
he | ot oo 
NEW FABRICS. Percy Kent’s reputation for “Always Something New” we atthe 


has given P/K customers first choice of the output of the nation’s leading 
mills. P/K bags have been out in front in supplying wanted materials that 
appeal to the housewife for her re-use in dressmaking and for household needs. 


IN DESIGN, too, Percy Kent has led the way for the benefit of millers and feed 
manufacturers who realize the bag-appeal of colorful, fashion-right patterns .. . such as 
Tint Sacks, Ken-Stripes, Walt Disney Ken-Prints, Brocades, and now Hawaiian Ken-Prints! 


PRINTING QUALITY also has been given important consideration .. . from Percy 
Kent's pioneering of “fugitive” wash-out inks for direct printing ... to the recent 


introduction of “magazine quality” full-color offset printing. Sopnilhing Mew 





It’s all yours at Percy Kent where “Always Something New” is more than a 
slogan— it’s a policy —with no limit. 


PERCY KENT BAG COMPANY, IM, ~~ 
\ Kansas City + Buffalo + New York “4 ." 
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NEW LINE INTRODUCED—Attractive packaging plays a large part in 
the customer acceptance of the new Duncan Hines line of quality bakery 
products under the franchise of Duncan Hines, nationally-known expert on 
good food served under pleasant surroundings. In addition to the specialty 
items shown above, quality white bread is being added to the list of prod- 





ucts bearing the Hines “Adventure in Good Eating” slogan. 


Quality Bakery Products 





Duncan Hines Franchises Set 


Up New Market for Baked Foods 


Duncan Hines, a magic name in the 
field of foods and eating, has joined 
the baking industry. 

Through the Hines-Park Foods Co. 
of Ithaca, N.Y., he has franchised a 
newly formed firm in suburban Ingle- 
wood of the Los Angeles area to pro- 
duce and merchandise bakery prod- 
ucts. Baked delicacies are packed in 
distinctive vacuum sealed _litho- 
graphed containers and marketed as 
far east as Chicago. 

Imperial Brands, Inc., within three 
months of its formation, has been op- 
erating on a three-shift capacity basis. 
As yet no salesmen have been hired. 
Co-managers Leland C. Stafford and 
Warren Bayley, and their wives, have 
been busy working in the plant in a 
concerted attempt to fill the backlog 
of orders that have rushed in. 

The new plant, which began opera- 
tions in October, is running at capac- 
ity. The cookie output alone is 15 
tons per day. Other bakery delicacies 
in the Duncan Hines line include 
plum puddings, fruit and date cakes. 
New ovens 2nd equipment are being 
installed to expand the plant’s ca- 
pacity. 

Further expansion is planned to 
cover New York, San Francisco and 
Australia. Clay Crane, San Francisco 
packaging and merchandising expert, 
is in charge of operations in the Bay 
area; and Mr. Crane will also be 
active in setting up production facili- 
ties in the New York City area. Ar- 
rangements have already been made 
for a production plant in Australia. 

Duncan Hines has no financial in- 
terest in the plant and receives no 
monies from Imperial Brands for the 
exclusive right to use this trademark. 
Mr. Hines sets the standards for the 
bakery products, which consist of 32 
products, and determines the quality 
they must attain. In lieu of royalty, 
5% is paid into the Duncan Hines 


scholarship foundations at the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin and Columbia 
University by Imperial Brands. 
Department stores have been lead- 
ing retailers of the Duncan Hines 
line of bakery products. Grocery 
stores which specialize in quality 
foods have become important sales 
outlets. The Pacific Drive-in Theater 
Corp. placed small packages of 
cookies on the candy counters and 
found they were a leading seller. 


Quality and Price High 


The 32-oz. lithographed metal con- 
tainer of cookies retails for $3.25; 


the Duncan Hines products are the 
highest priced in the bakery field in 
the West. These bakery products are 
also available in cellophone packages. 

Along with the Duncan Hines 
trademark, each item carries the slo- 
gan the author has made famous, “An 
Adventure in Good Eating.” Also, the 
message from Mr. Hines as follows: 
“For 15 years I have made a busi- 
ness of discovering good eating places 
which I list in my book, ‘Adventures 
in Good Eating.’ 

“Delightful as din’ng out can be, 
there is nothing more satisfying than 
a good, well-prepared and properly 
served meal in your own home. This 
satisfaction is fairly simple to attain. 
Select good food, prepare it with lov- 
ing care, serve it amid pleasant sur- 
roundings, and finally, take the time 
to enjoy it.” 

Imperial Brands, Inc., was formed 
by consolidating three bakery firms, 
Golden Bear Cookie Co., Bright’s Cal- 
ifornia Confections and the Warren 
Bayley Co. Management of the cor- 
poration is shared by Mr. Stafford 
and Mr. Bayley, the former was a 
pari owner and general manager of 
the Mrs. Bentzen Cookie Co. of San 
Francisco, while Mr. Bayley formerly 
headed the specialty cake and cookie 
firm that bore his name. 

Franchises for the new Duncan 
H'nes bread soon will be granted to 
other bakers, according to Roy H. 
Park, president of Hines-Park Foods, 
Inc., Ithaca, N.Y., franchising organ- 
ization for the Duncan Hines brand 
label for food products. 

Mr. Park revealed that research 
and development work is completed 
for bringing out what he termed “a 
new superlative white bread,” bear- 
ing the name of Duncan Hines, the 
world famous authority on good eat- 
ing and good food. He says fran- 
chises will be available on an exclu- 
sive basis to bakers all over the coun- 
try interested in producing the new 
loaf. 

The food company executive ex- 
plained that “the bread franchises 
will follow the pattern used so suc- 
cessfully on Duncan Hines ice 
cream.’ Hines-Park Foods has now 
granted franchises to some 90 ice 
cream manufacturers all over the 
country for production of the quality 


ice cream according to specified 
recipes. 
“The Duncan Hines bread pro- 


gram,” Mr. Park said, “is designed 
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750 ATTEND CAKE SCHOOL—One of the largest groups of bakers ever to 


ples 


attend an International Milling Co. cake school for bakers gathered recently 
in North Bergen, N.J., to hear W. E. Broeg, cake specialist. On display were 
125 cakes and 100 pies. K. V. Clawson, sales manager for International’s New 
York division, talked briefly, and Don Copell, Wagner Baking Co., Newark, 
spoke on modern developments taking place within the industry. 
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specifically for the independent bak- 
er interested in locally merchandising 
a product with national consumer ac- 
ceptance backed by aggressive na- 
tional promotion.” 

Besides the bread and ice cream 
there are more than 150 other food 
items bearing the Duncan Hines 
brand name either on the market or 
awaiting completion of the 1951 pack. 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 








Ideas for Increasing | 
Christmas Volume 


ERE is a collection of ideas 
that worked in building up 


Christmas volume — making 
eople aware of one bakery over 
others competing with it, making 
them think of buying more baked 
goods. 
Millions of children submit their 
hopeful letters to Santa Claus, 
Few ever get letters from Santa in 
return, unless their parents happen 
to intercept these highly personal 
missives and arrange to reply on a 
Santa Claus letterhead. 

A bakery in the Northwest last 
year invited children to deposit their 
letters in a “post box” inside the 
store. The letters were to be dis- 
patched direct to Santa. Every eve- 
ning, the owner sat down after his 
working hours to read the wants and 
wishes of his customers’ youngsters. 
Then he arranges for them to receive 
replies through the mail. The replies 
—as do all Santa Claus utterances— 
are couched tactfully to avoid mak- 
ing promises that just might not be 
fulfilled when the big day rolls 
around. As a final touch, the baker 
forwards his youngsters’ letters to 
their parents in separate, unmarked 
envelopes—along with a note over his 
signature that thanks them for bring- 
ing the children in, and that tells 
briefly about the noncommital answer 
which “Santa” has written. 

All kinds of stores advertise that 

Santa is on deck to greet his fol- 
lowing. Many bakers who cannot af- 
ford a full time Santa chip in with 
neighboring businessmen to hire a 
cooperative Saint Nick. 

One baker down South added the 
touch that made his Santa stand out 
in kids’ minds over all the Santa 
Clauses of the flossiest department 
stores. He put Santa into a sleigh 
that he had built outside his store, 
at stated hours, and invited one and 
all to come hop into the sleigh for a 
“sleigh-bell-to-sleigh-bell talk with 
the headmaster of the North Pole.” 


This one was also devised to add 

a new twist to the standard Santa 
Claus set-up. Prizes were offered for 
the best letters written to Santa 
Claus (care of the bakery running 
the promotion). The prizes were 
awarded on a weekly basis, and 
there were enough of them to spread 
out in order that every child might 
have a reasonable hope of winning 
something. Consisting of small spe- 
cialties in cups bearing the bakery’s 
name, they served as advertisements 


‘which were brought directly into the 


home where they could do the most 
selling good. 
4 Aimed at the parents rather than 
their offspring, this selling scheme 
was also built around the contest 
idea. It offered awards for the old- 
est Christmas cards rummaged out 
of attics and other family hiding 
places, for the most unusual, for the 
most attractive, for the funniest. 
This astute merchandiser put to 
gether two things he already had 
and came up with a third which noe 
body else had. Santa—already on the 
payroll to greet kids—and a telev- 
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sion show, also a regular promotional 
tool, were combined. Santa appeared 
before the T Vcameras in place of the 
regular show. Boys and girls were 
asked to send their names in to Santa. 
Each day, Santa asked 15 to 18 of 
the youngsters to appear on his tele- 
vision program. There, he interviewed 
each exactly as he would have done 
under more ordinary circumstances, 
except that the TV microphones 
were picking up every request ut- 
tered by small lips and every sooth- 
ing answer from the bearded lips, and 
the TV cameras were grinding all the 
while. 

Another contest. This one tied in 

the natural curiosity which im- 
pels people to guess how many small 
beans are in a mammoth tank, with 
the theme of Christmas. A gigantic 
taper was lighted in the bakery win- 
dow. A sign invited passers-by to 
come into the store for a free entry 
blank to guess the day, hour and 
minute when the mammoth candle 
would finally sputter out and die. 
Prize offered was a nominal sum of 
cash. The contest drew hundreds of 
entries—and, of course, each entrant 
had to come into the store to secure 
his entry blank. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


Christmas Gift 
Coupon Sparks 
Bakery Sales 


Getting the whole town Christmas- 
minded and seeing to it that his own 
individual bakery gets top priority 
on holiday funds is an object of every 
baker everywhere. 

Both results were obtained in Ama- 
rillo, Texas, last year through a 
Christmas gift coupon idea sponsored 
by local merchants, business clubs 
and the Amarillo Daily Globe. 

Participating merchants published 
small coupon ads in the newspaper. 
Each offered a gift item. Amarillo 
buyers filled in their name and ad- 
dress, clipped and deposited the cou- 
pon in a box provided in each store. 
On Dec. 8 the deadline was set and 
immediately thereafter a drawing 
was held in the store for the local 
prize. The Keeney Bakery, for exam- 
ple, put up a $5 fruit cake and a 
choice of $10 in bakery products as 
its prizes. 

After the store prize was awarded 
all coupons were put into a giant 
wheel from all stores and a further 
drawing for $1,000 in cash awards 
was made. Every coupon carried the 
important information: “Nothing to 
buy. You need not be present at the 
drawing” and “Must be 18 years old 
or over to be eligible.” 

It’s an attention getter that can 
be used either as a city-wide or com- 
munity-wide event or as an individu- 
al store promotion this forthcoming 
holiday season. 


Se ee Se Se Se 
Christmas Gift Coupon 


1502 W. 15th 


$5 FRUIT CAKE AND CHOICE OF 
$10 IN BAKERY PRODUCTS 








Keeney Bakery 


City CN SF cascka 

Clip, fill out and deposit in box 
provided in our store. May be de- 
posited until 5 p.m. Dec. 8 All 
coupons eligible for $1,000 in cash 
awards. Nothing to buy. You need not 
be present at the drawing. Must be 
18 years old and over to be eligible. 
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A Column of Comment 


Purposes of Advertising 


SUCCESSFUL SELLING 


BY WAYNE G. MARTIN, Jr. 


N.J., described the purpose of advertising as follows: “We are trying to 


 & a recent address F. W. Birkenhauer, Wagner Baking Corp., Newark, 


sell a commodity; we are trying to sell a service and without a doubt 
we are seeking employment for our manufacturing facilities and our invested 


dollars.” 


Mr. Birkenhauer might have gone further. He might have pointed out 
at the same time that advertising of bakery products, thereby increasing 
their consumption, not only gives American families more nutritious meals, 


but also increases employment. 


Advertising is the very keynote of selling such products as bakery goods. 
It is true that sales forces are equally necessary, but without advertising they 
could not reach the peak of effectiveness. The Bakers of America Program 


is performing excellent work for the 
industry along these lines, but indi- 
vidual bakers cannot afford to sit 
back and believe that it is enough in 
itself. All bakers must back up this 
effort through their own advertising. 
Those who do will reap accordingly. 
Those who don’t will be sorry in later 
years. 
ea 


SCHOOL FOR SALESMANSHIP: 
The recently announced School for 
Bread Sales Managers, under the 
sponsorship of Sperry’s ‘Personal 
Opinion,” is one of the most encour- 
aging undertakings brought to our 
attention since the demise of the 
Bakery Sales Assn. This school will 
be held at the Hotel Belmont in Chi- 
cago Feb. 5-7. 

The school will be held primarily 





to give bread sales managers an op- 
portunity to study basic problems of 
distributing their products. The 
course will be planned along practi- 
cal lines to help sales managers meet 
the many perplexing problems that 
are constantly confronting them. 
This is something the baking in- 
dustry has long needed. We never 
have been able to understand why 
bakery engineers could have such a 
successful organization as they have, 
and sales managers nothing what- 
ever. Regardless of how efficient the 
production department of a bakery 
may be, it is worthless unless the 
products are sold at a profit. There 
is as great need for sales conferences 
as there is for production meetings. 
The Sperry undertaking should be 





Methods That Sell ta Women ... 


Women Buy Baked 


Foods on Display, 
Appetite Appeal 


@ By Dorothy Glenn 


O sell more baked goods to 

Mrs. Homemaker, one must 

know women and their reac- 
tions. Let’s understand one char- 
acteristic of women shoppers... 
they’re skeptical shoppers! Do you 
know a woman who will buy the 
first hat she sees? Or, even buy the 
first package of kitchen towels the 
clerk shows? No, women shoppers 
like to look around a bit. 

In your bakeshop, Mrs. Home- 
maker likes to look at all the cakes 
before she decides on one. She is 
tempted by good displays—and good 
displays are mighty important to the 
bakeshop. These displays should have 
appetite-appeal. They should suggest 
the popularity of the item and your 
large volume of sales. These displays 
should tell price and help customers 
make a selection. Show your baked 
goods, and show them to a good ad- 
vantage to sell Mrs. Shopper! 

Bakeshop sales will vary, too, with 
the sales methods used by your sales 
force. A sales training program will 





help you increase volume and profit. 
This is a buyers’ market, of course. 
Good sales technique coupled with 
patience and courtesy will bring re- 
turns. Can you blame Mrs. Home- 
maker for buying only a loaf of 
bread when your sales girls are often 
curt and abrupt, when they make 
no attempt to persuade the shopper 
to look at other goods? 

Of course, “suggestive selling” may 
be incorporated in displays. We know 
that a great majority of homemakers 
buy a large volume of baked goods 
on impulse. They may come to the 
bakeshop for bread, for cookies, or 
for a cake. The right displays can 
tempt them to buy one or more 
other items not on the shopping list. 
By taking advantage of every oppor- 
tunity for the “power of suggestion” 
to come into effect, the retail baker 
can build customer sales. Develop- 
ing higher sales per customer builds 
profit faster at lower cost. 

The basis of “displays that sell” 

(Continued on page 50) 





supported by 


bakery 
throughout the country. 


management 


TYPES OF PUBLICITY: It is ex- 
tremely interesting to note the differ- 
ent types of publications which car- 
ry articles attacking bakery prod- 
ucts, and those which present a true, 
factual story about them. For the 
most part the magazines attacking 
commercially baked products have a 
relativelly small circulation, and de- 
pend for their existence upon sensa- 
tionalism. 


On the other hand, outstanding 
magazines with recognized high edi- 
torial standing, such as Collier’s, have 
presented articles giving the facts 
about the nutritive value of bakery 
goods. Unfortunately, many newspa- 
pers are all too quick to pick up the 
sensational articles, under the false 
belief that this will increase their 
circulation. We cannot believe that 
the American public is that naive. 


The Bakers of America Program 
has done much to correct this situa- 
tion, but there is still a great deal 
of work to be done. This must start 
at the very foundation of the baking 
industry, namely, among local bakers 
in all communities. The latter should 
establish direct relations with the 
food editors of their local newspapers 
and radio stations, so that they may 
present to them the facts about their 
products which are made available 
through the Bakers of America Pro- 
gram. In that way the faddist at- 
tacks will be placed where they be- 
long—so far in the background that 
they will not be recognized. 


cf ‘ 
USE OF FORMULAS: Bread and oth- 
er bakery products can be used in 
many other forms than their original 
production. Bread pudding and innu- 
merable other dishes may be made 
with bakery products as their base. 
This is a sales factor that bakers 
should take advantage of and stress 
in every way possible to consumers. 

One of the best means of doing this 
is to furnish formulas for the use of 
bakery goods in puddings and other 
forms of dessert dishes. Bread in it- 
self is, of course, an excellent food, 
but its nutritious ingredients are just 
as valuable when it is served in the 
form of a pudding. 

If bakers will provide formulas to 
consumers, telling them how they 
may use their products in these other 
forms, it cannot help but increase 
their sales. This form of sales pro- 
motion does not cost much, but it 
will undoubtedly increase sales. This 
is a merchandising undertaking that 
should not be overlooked. 


GROCERY COOPERATION: One of 
the most beneficial accomplishments 
of the Bakers of America Program 
has been its effect upon all types of 
retail grocers. The program has em- 
phasized the potential profit for 
grocers in pushing the sale of bakery 
(Continued on page 50) 















Claude Ford, 
Owensboro, was 


LEXINGTON, KY 
Grocers. Baking Co., 
elected president of the Kentucky 
Master Bakers Assn. at the 4lst 
annual convention of the organization 
held at Hotel Phoenix here Oct. 28- 
30. Others named to head the as- 
sociation in the coming year include 
Carl Vogt, Jr., Vogt’s Bakery, Day- 
ton, vice president; Albert Wohlleb, 
Wohlleb Bakery, Louisville, 


George 
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DAIRY 
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Kentucky Bakers Stress Welfare 
of Group; Claude Ford Elected 


secretary, and Otto Lehman, Lehman’s 
Bakery, Louisville, treasurer. Larry 
Haffler, Bessire Co., Louisville, was 
chosen as allied representative. 
Named to the board of directors 
were Glyn Burke, Burke’s Bakery, 
Danville; Clem Gerbus, White Dove 
Bakery, Elizabethtown; Charles Pet- 
ty, Latonia (Ky.) Bakery; Lawrence 
von Bokern, von Bokern Bakery, 
Louisville; Bernard Bowling, Plehn’s 
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Bakery, Louisville, and Anthony Man- 
yet, Manyet Bakery, Southgate. 

The business of the convention got 
under way on a keynote of placing 
group welfare ahead of individual 
desire, and in the sessions the Ken- 
tucky bakers heard hard-hitting re- 
ports on subjects ranging from the 
Washington scene to freezing of 
baked goods. 


Industry Enemies Attacked 


George Joumas, Internationa] Mill- 
ing Co., Detroit, scored both the ene- 
mies of the industry and the bakers’ 
own indifference, pointing out that, 
according to U.S. Department of Ag- 
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Troy Dodd 


PURITY APPOINTMENT—The Pur- 
ity Bakeries Corp., Chicago, has an- 
nounced the appointment of Troy” 
Dodd as assistant vice president. He’ 
joined the firm in Springfield, Mo., in 
1924, became regional engineer for 
the western division and moved te” 
Chicago as chief engineer in 1947, 



























riculture statistics, flour consumption # 
has decreased in recent years, while? 
use of other foods have posted gains. 

Part of the reason for this, he sug-) 
gested, are the writers who attack” 
the industry for its use of certain in® 
gredients, and who, through constant™ 
appearance in news and opinion cok) 
umns, have led many persons to be) 
lieve that bread and other bakery) 
products are fattening. 

A story such as the recent one) 
describing the deaths blamed 
bread in France was pointed to as the® 
type that does irreparable harm to the 
industry. 

Mr. Joumas also cautioned bakers” 
about their own indifference, declar- 
ing that a common attitude was to 
be unconcerned about Washington 
happenings, in the belief that “some- 
one else” would take care of things. 7 
Reports of bad sanitation also hurt 
the industry, even the firms that have) 
good sanitation control, he said. 

He urged bakers to be alert fa 
chances of presenting the many 
vorable aspects of the industry to the 
public. 

A plea to place the welfare of 
group ahead of individual desire w 
sounded at the sessions by Mr. Bo 
ing, who declared that the system 


(Continued on page 37) 
































































A NEW USE FOR 
VIENNA BREAD 


WEST HAVEN, CONN.—A rece 
issue of the bulletin of the Connec 
cut Bakers Assn., Inc., reports @ 
use for Vienna bread. Roy Fergw 
secretary of the Ohio Bakers 4 
received a package recently and 
covered that the contents was 4 
trophy returned for engraving aa@” 
that the “packing case” around tt” 
trophy was a loaf of Vienna brea 
The bread furnished good protection 
for the trophy, which was rece 
in perfect condition. The bread 
still edible, Mr. Ferguson said. # 
Connecticut association bulletin 
ed that this would be an excel 
way to ship watches, small clocks 
other delicate objects. 
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BAKERY FLOUR 


The COLORADO MILLING & ELEVATOR COMPANY 
General Offices, DENVER, COLORADO 
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During the business session tiiree 
new members were added to the rost- 
er, Arthur Motiff, Dick Bros. Baking 
Co., Manitowoc; Joseph M. Hayden, 
Standard Brands, Inc., Milwaukee, 
and Dan L. Sinnatt, J. R. Short Milj- 
ing Co., Chicago. 

According to Arthur J. Forsman, 
Red Star Yeast & Products Co., Mij- 
waukee, chairman of the group’s pro- 
gram committee, the November meet- 
ing will feature a color sound motion 
picture “Self Service of Bread Buy- 
ing” produced by the Marathon Corp. 
of Menasha, Wis. H. J. Reimer of the 
Marathon Corp. will present the film. 
BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
LOAFING BAKER 
A sign over a bakery in Tokyo 


reads: “Nokuma, Biggest Loafer in 
Tokyo.” 
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“caPacity SILK FLOSS FLOUR, THOMAS F. SMITH IN NEW 

; POST AT ANHEUSER-BUSCH 

STORAGE Whole Wheat Flour & ST. LOUIS—Paul C. Guignon, sales Q UJ A q { TY 
4,500,000 BUS. Pure Soft Wheat Cake Flour manager of the bakery products de- 


partment of Anheuser-Busch, Inc., 

announces the appointment of Thom- 

a as F. Smith as assistant to J. E. 
Mapes, eastern region manager. 
Mr. Smith has been with Anheuser- 

Busch for 10 years, having started 
as branch manager at Monroe, La. 
/ He has also been branch manager 
and district manager at New Orleans, 
district manager at Omaha, and for 
the past two years district manager 


5 
MILLS AT WICHITA & CHERRYVALE, KANSAS AND MARION, OHIO at_Dallas. 
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In his new position, Mr. Smith will heat from this ong “ 
4 be active throughout the company’s - rectly fro™ = Rigo ? 
— — and will headquarter country panenagenle os on 
in New York. can buy free draws 
° ° hich 
BAKING TRAINING Wayne IK Kistler, who was with | Sm mats 
Anheuser-Busch for some years prior from this @ = 
for Veterans and Non-Veterans in to his being called into the service ckground of chose 
° . This bac js readily 
Bread and Rolls * Cakes and Pastries during the last war, has been ap- ng quality 4 
. . . ° * ’ baki he excellenc 
Experimental Baking and Decorating Included pointed Mr. Smith’s successor as Dal- apparent in t in the 
Write for information las district manager. Since return- of Robinson flours | 
DUNWOODY INDUSTRIAL INSTITUTE ing from the service, Mr. Kistler op- bakery: 


erated a bakery in Hastings, Neb., 
and more recently has been associated 
with the C. J. Patterson Corp. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


WISCONSIN BAKERS 
STUDY SANITATION 
MILWAUKEE —Sanitation was the 
main topic of discussion at the Octo- 
ber meeting of the Wisconsin Produc- 
tion Men’s Club held at the Joe 
Deutsch Cafe in Milwaukee. Speaking 
on the subject were Tom L. Huge 
and Kenneth Roberts of the Huge Co., 
Inc., St. Louis. 


FLOURS 
of Dependable Quality 


W heat Flours 


“Bay STATE” 








_ gamaremecsrnee 


An endowed non-profit trade school 
818 Wayzata Blvd. Minneapolis 3, Minn. 




















Exceptional Bakery Flours 


TWELVE-40 NO-RISK PLA-SAFE 


THE ABILENE FLOUR MILLS CO. 
ABILENE, KANSAS 
_Capacity 3,000 Cwts. Daily Grain Storage 1,800,000 Bus. j 


SALINA, KANSAS” 
MILLING CAPACITY 2,700 CWTS. 
GRAIN STORAGE 1,350,000 BUS. 





















““WINGOLD” “WINONA” ““STRONGFELLOW” 


Rye Flours 
MepiuM RYE Dark Rye 
SpeciAL MepiuM Rye 


Rye Meal Coarse, Mevtum-Fine 


Bay STATE MILLING Co. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
HARD SPRING WHEAT & RYE FLOURS 
WINONA, MINNESOTA 


White Rye 
Pure Licut Rye 


Clear “Boxer” 


“THERE IS NO 
SUBSTITUTE 


FOR QUALITY” 














the KEY to bakery profits... 








UNIFORMLY MILLED FLOURS BY 


THE MIDLAND FLOUR MILLING COMPANY | 
NORTH KANSAS CITY, MO. | 

















Our Sincere Wish for Dou: 


Greater Dappiness 
for the 
Holiday Season 


and all 
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RODNEY MILLING COMPANY 
KANSAS CITY, U.S.A. 





CHICAGO OFFICE: BOSTON OFFICE: 
KELLY FLOUR COMPANY SEABOARD ALLIED MILLING CORP. 
919 North Michigan Avenue ‘4209 Statler Building 
Telephone: Hubbard 8340 


Telephone: Superior 1053 
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Kentucky Convention 





(Continued from page 32) 


working together for the common 
good was a mighty factor in the eco- 
nomic history of this nation. 

Continuing on that theme, Joseph 
Heitzman, Jr., J. C. Heitzman Bak- 
ery, Louisville, retiring president of 
the Kentucky association, cited the 
work of organizations 
that worked for the bak- 
ers’ interest during World 
War II, and said that 
Kentucky bakers should 
take active parts in their 
associations. 

E. F. Jacobs, secretary 
of the Lexington Employ- 
ers Council, stated that 
government efforts to- 
wards stabilizing wages 
and salaries have fallen 
short, because the per- 
sonnel staffing the de- 
partments are interested 
in boosting their own im- 
portance rather than in 
sound efforts towards 
holding the line on wages 
and salaries. 

More than 100 persons 
attended an “Early Bird” 
breakfast Oct: 30, at 
which James Park, Fay- 
ette County circuit court 
attorney, Lexington, 
spoke on the subject of 
citizenship. The essentials 
of citizenship, he _ said, 
are an interest in affairs, 
willingness to run for of- 
fice if qualified and will- 
ingness to vote. 


Coffee Cake Display 


Paul Busse, Anheuser- 
Busch, Inc., St. Louis, 
presented a report and 
displayed freshly - made 
coffee cakes for every 
season of the year, which 
was one of the conven- 
tion highlights from the 
practical baking view- 
point. Hundreds of Dan- 
ish rolls, all made by Mr. 
Busse, were served at the 
breakfast, and about 175 
coffee cakes were on 
display. 

George Chussler, Bak- 
ers Weekly, Chicago, dis- 
cussed the value of the 
Associated Retail Bakers 
of America, and he told 
of the materials for store 
display that the associ- 
ation offers. He also com- 
mented on efforts to have 
retail bakers classified as 
manufacturers, not mere- 
ly as retailers. 

Gordon Nash, Priscilla 
Baking Co., Cincinnati, 
told about deep freeze 
Operations in his shop, 
Stressing that baked 
goods should be put into 
freezers as soon as they 
have cooled off after 
leaving the oven. Yeast 
goods in a deep freezer 
will come out no fresher 
than they were when put 
in, he said; thus, “it be- 
hooves us to put yeast 
goods in the freeze 
early.” He also reported 
how the use of freezers 
had trimmed working 
Schedules by permitting 
the production of greater 
quantities at one time. 
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The association heard reports from 
Charles Heitzman, Charles Heitzman 
Bakery, Louisville, retiring secretary, 
who said membership totaled 88, with 
38 allied members; and from Mr. Leh- 
man, treasurer. The members voted 
to donate $200 from the treasury to 
the ARBA. 

Among the resolutions approved 
was one extending congratulations to 
Curtiss H. Scott, Grocers Baking Co., 
Louisville, a member of the Kentucky 
association, who recently was elected 


chairman of the American Bakers 
Assn. Mr. Gerbus was made an hon- 
orary member of the Kentucky group. 

The association’s annual golf tour- 
nament was held Oct. 29, and prizes 
were awarded at the banquet that 
evening. William Rains, who with 
Leslie Magee headed up the conven- 
tion committee, was toastmaster at 
the banquet. The highlight of the 
banquet was “Countess” Maria Pul- 
aski, who talked for 35 minutes on 
“My Life as a Spy,” then removed a 


oh i? 
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feminine wig revealing herself as a 
man. 

Next year’s convention will be held 
in Louisville. 
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TAYSTEE ADDITION 


MEMPHIS—Ground has been bro- 
ken for a $500,000 addition to the 
Taystee Baking Co. building, which 
when completed, will also house the 
Grennan Cake baking plant, now lo- 
cated in another section of the city. 









































































“and from the best makers, lady!” 


These are well made and give dependable service, the sidewalk 
merchant implies. Was there ever an eager salesman who 


didn’t! 


To the men who order more than 85 per cent of all Multi- 
wall bags, reliability of manufacturer is one of the most im- 


portant considerations”. 


But it must be a proved reliability. 


Union reliability has been demonstrated by 76 years of 
unbroken leadership in paper packaging. Union’s mammoth 


UNION BAG & PAPER CORPORATION 


Capacity and fair treatment are among the many good 
reasons why, with a free choice of all Multiwall manufacturers, 
major buyers are specifying UNION Multiwalls to a greater 


Savannah plant, world’s largest integrated pulp-to-container 
mill, produces Multiwalls by the million. 


extent than ever before. 


More so every day... 





e® WOOLWORT 


IT’S UNION FOR MULTIWALLS 
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*August, 1951 research study. 
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items discussed in this department 
may be obtained by writing the 
Reader Service Department of: 


No. 3186—Paint 


A new patented paint, which the 
manufacturer says retains a clean ap- 
pearance longer and can be washed 
faster, has been announced by the 
Enterprise Paint Mfg. Co. According 
to the firm, a new discovery prevents 
dirt and grime from penetrating into 
the pores of the paint film. 

The product, known as “Staize 
Clene,” covers most surfaces with 
one coat, and can be brushed, sprayed 
or roller coated, according to: the 
manufacturer. For more information 
circle No. 3186 on the coupon. 


No. 3187—Conveyor 
Belt 


A conveyor belt especially designed 
for the food industry now is being 
produced by Baldwin Belting, Inc. 
Sold under the trade name of ‘“‘Super- 
tex,’”’ the belt is odorless, non-toxic, 
washable, oil-proof, water-proof and 









A reader service feature announcing the development of new and improved products, 
new services and new literature offered by manufacturers and suppliers. Claims made 
in this department are those of the firm concerned. Further information on any of the 


The American Baker 
118 So. 6th St. 


New Propuets 
® 


/ New Services 
s 


New Lireratvure 





Minneapolis, Minn. 


resistant to acids, alkalies and heat, 
the firm states. 

The belt is made in two types, 
heavy and standard, which are iden- 
tical except for cover thickness. A 
four-page catalog is available which 
gives specifications, technical data 
and suggested uses. For more infor- 
mation circle No. 3187 on the coupon. 


No. 3169—Battery 
Charger Bulletin 


The Electric Products Co. has is- 
sued a new bulletin describing its 
“E.P.” four-circuit battery chargers 
for motorized hand-lift trucks. The 
four-page, two-color bulletin contains 
illustrations of the equipment along 
with specifications and a chart to 
guide users of the chargers. 

No manual attention is required 
during the charge, the bulletin states. 
It lists these automatic features for 
the charger: the charging current 
begins at the proper value, the cur- 
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(Sec. 34.9, 
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No postage stamp necessary if mailed in the United States 
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Reader Service Dept. 


CLIP OUT — FOLD OVER ON THIS LINE — FASTEN (STAPLE, TAPE, GLUE) — MAIL 


The American Baker 


118 South Sixth St., Minneapolis 2, Minn. 


Please send me information on the following items (circle numbers) 


No. 2306—Pallet Roller 
No. 3164 
No. 3169 
No. 3186 
No. 3187 


X-Ray Device 
Battery 
Paint 

Conveyor Belt 


Charger 


Minneapolis 2, Minn. 
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No. 3188—Ignition System 
No. 3189—Decorating Book 
No. 3190—-Decal Ad Sign 
No. 3191—Bowl Scraper 


No. 3192—Butter Flavor 
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rent is contrelled throughout the 
charge, the equipment shuts down 
in case of power failure, charging 
resumes when power is restored and 
each of the four batteries cuts off 
automatically when fully charged. 


No. 3188—Ignition 
System 


The Burdett Mfg. Co. recently has 
been issued a patent for a newly de- 


veloped system for igniting “Bur- 
dett Radiant-Heat Burners.” 
The burners, arranged in series 


upon a gas supply manifold, are ignit- 
ed at one end by an electric spark 
when a manual push button is de- 
pressed. The closed circuit also ener- 
gizes the automatic gas supply valve 
at the same instant, permitting gas 
to reach all of the burners by means 
of the gas supply manifold, and con- 
necting tubes. 

A flame supervising device is lo- 
cated at the last burner of the series, 
at the end opposite the spark ignitor. 
If its contacts are not closed by the 
flame in the ignited gas burner 
upon release of the manual push 


MixTUuRE 
GAS AND AID 


CONNECTIN 
TUBES 





button 


the automatic gas 
valve will close, shutting off the gas 
supply to all of the burners. If, how- 


supply 


ever, the flame supervising device 
contacts are closed, as they should 
be in normal operation, upon release 
of the manual push button the auto- 
matic gas supply valve will remain 
energized and open by receiving cur- 
rent through the flame supervising 
device circuit. 

For more information circle No. 
3188 on the coupon. 


No. 3189—Cake 
Decorating Book 


A new book on cake decorating, 
“Artistic Cake Decorating from A 
to Z,”’ has been published by the Clis- 
sold Publishing Co. Author of the 
288-page work is John Zenker, who 
has had more than 35 years experi- 
ence as a baker and pastry chef. 

The book contains more than 300 
photographs giving step-by-step de- 
tails for making borders, scrolls, sin- 
gle-color and two-toned flowers in 
sprays or bouquets, wedding cakes 
complete with ornaments and frills 
and center pieces. For more informa- 
tion circle No. 3189 on the coupon. 


No. 3191—Bowl 
Seraper 


Leon D. Bush has developed a new 
bowl scraper made of polyethylene. 
It is flexible, will not crack and does 
not leave an after-taste, the manu- 
facturer states. It also can be used 
for scraping out hot custard and pie 
fruit kettles. For more information 
circle No. 3191 on the coupon. 


No. 3192—Butter 
Flavor 


The Food Derivatives division, 
Sterol Derivatives, Inc., has placed a 
new butter flavor on the market. Ac- 
cording to the firm, the product, 
known as “Bex,” is not a cultured 
flavor and it does not contain any 
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Made from a carefully selected 
blend of Dark Hard Winter and 
choice Northern Spring wheats— 


DIASTATICALLY BALANCED 
so 


STRONG— 
UNIFORM— 
EVENLY PERFORMING— 
FLOUR FOR BAKERS 


Milled for Perfection 
—Not Price! 


rested 
“beg Bane 
For 


Lexington Mill 
& Elevator Co. 


LEXINGTON, NEBRASKA 
SINCE 1884 











Fort Morgan Mills 


Family and Bakery Flour 
Milled only from the very choicest 
Colorado highland wheats 
FORT MORGAN -i- COLORADO 








For Quality, Economy and Reliability, Use 
BROWN’S HUNGARIAN 
America’s Premier Cake Flour 


BROWN’S HUNGARIAN CORPORATION 
25 Broad Street New York City 














Suner Chief 


High Protein Flour 


GREEN’S MILLING CO. 
forris, Minn. 








Wisconsin Rye Flour 


We Specialize in Dark Varieties 


FRANK JAEGER MILLING Co. 
DANVILLE P.O. Astico WISCONSIN 











New Mill Completed 1936 


“SLOGAN” 


A Modernized Flour for the Baker 


CANADIAN MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 
El Reno, Okla. 
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SUCCESSFUL DONUT 


A 
USINESS CALLS FOR 
FINEST EQUIPMENT and MIX 


DOUGHNUT CORP. OF AMERICA 


393 Seventh Avenue New York 1, N. ¥- 
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Now It’s Easier ... 


We've gone further to make it 
easy for you to obtain additional in- 
formation about the new products, 
new services and new literature de- 
scribed in the Worth Looking Into 
department. Here’s all you have to 
do: 

(1) Clip out the entire coupon and 
return address card in the lower out- 
side corner of this page. 

(2) Circle the number of the item 
on which you desire more informa- 
tion. Fill in your name, your com- 
pany’s name and your address. 

(3) Fold the clip-out over double, 
with the return address portion on 
the outside. 

(4) Fasten the two edges togeth- 
er with a staple, cellophane tape or 
glue, whichever is handier. 

(5) Drop in any maibox. 

That’s all you’do. We'll pay the 
postage. ; 

You can, of course, continue to use 
your own envelope or paste the cou- 
pon on the back of a penny postcard 
if you prefer. 

Whichever way you use, be as- 
sured we'll see to it that you get 
the additional information you want 


quickly. 
—The Editors 
ON I ag ag Ag Oa Ocala 


added synthetic or cultured flavor 
materials; it cannot over flavor or 
develop off-flavors no matter how 
scaled in excess of label recommenda- 
tions. 

The company suggests that bakers 
test the product against a control 
bake containing butter. For more in- 
formation circle No. 3192 on the 
coupon. 





‘The Choice of the 


Finest Hard Wheats 


The only mill in this great terminal 
market, Universal consistently offers: 


BETTER SPRING WHEAT 
AND DURUM FLOURS 


DULUTH UNIVERSAL 
MILLING CO. 
Dich: te 
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MICHIGAN FLOURS 


(Quality Controlled) 


CHELSEA MILLING CO. 
Chelsea, Michigan 
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Victor-Champion-Frost King-Headliner 





Family Flour De Luxe 


THE CRETE MILLS 


CRETE, NEB 








Moore - Lowry Flour Mills Co. 
Kansas City, Mo. 


PRECISION-MILLED FLOURS 
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No. 2306—Pallet 
Roller 


The Frank L. Robinson Co. has an- 
nounced a newly-designed “Ace Swiv- 
el” pallet roller, which is built to roll 
a load in any direction. According to 
specifications issued by the firm, the 
frame is constructed of high tensile 
strength steel, fully welded; the de- 
sign retains parallelism and align- 
ment of frame; the rolls, bearings and 
casters are of heavy-duty construc- 
tion. 

Other features of the product, and 
of other types of pallet rollers made 
by the firm, are described in a folder, 
which is available on request. 


No. 3164— X-Ray 
Inspection Device 


Adrian Industrial, a division of M. 
B. Adrian & Sons X-Ray Co., is offer- 
ing new models, stationary and con- 
veyor types, for the X-ray inspection 
of bakery goods. The firm states that 
all models are built to comply with 
the American Standards Safety Code. 
A new transformer design increases 
picture brightness, according to the 
manufacturer, and a safety feature 
is that rays are harnessed inside the 
cabinet. 


No. 3190—Deeal 
Ad Sign 


The American Decalcomania Co. 
has designed a new type of multi- 
colored decal sign which, according 
to the firm, can be processed with 
personal name, services or telephone 
number of the individual dealer in- 
corporated with the advertising mes- 
sage. 

Used primarily on store windows 
and doors, the signs offer dealers a 
method of furthering brand prefer- 
ence at the point-of-sale, the firm 
states. For more information circle 
No. 3190 on the coupon. 
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GENERAL EXPANSION 

PHILADELPHIA—General Baking 
Co. has taken another step toward 
expanding its facilities in this area 
with the purchase of a 14-acre tract 
in Pannsauken, N.J. Purchased from 
private owners and the Delaware 
River Railroad, a subsidiary of Penn- 
sylvania Railroad, the site will be 
converted into a $1,000,000 plant, with 
80,000 sq. ft floor space. 
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PITTSBURGH BAKERS HEAR 
CAKE PRODUCTION REPORT 


PITTSBURGH — Frank Helmer, 
Wesson Oil & Snowdrift Sales Co., 
Chicago, was the principal speaker at 
the Nov. 7 meeting of the Greater 
Pittsburgh Production Men’s Club, at 











South Vocational School, baking divi- 
sion. Jules Bauer, Vienna Baking Co., 
McKeesport, presided and J. Lloyd, 
J. R. Lloyd Co., introduced Mr. Hel- 
mer, whose topic was “You Don’t 
Have to Be a Magician to Bake a 
Good Cake.” 

A display of chiffon cakes, baked 
before and during the talk and dis- 
tributed to the 100 and more listen- 
ers, illustrated the points stressed 
by Mr. Helmer. These cakes were 
tasted by the audience during the 
question and answer period which 
followed. 

Committees were appointed as fol- 
lows: Ray Yount, Ray Yount Co., 
chairman program committee, with 
J. Lloyd, J. R. Lloyd Co., co-chair- 
man; John Charles, Wesson Oil & 
Snowdrift Sales Co., John Gutowski, 
Gutowski Bakery, Ambridge, J. Laux, 
Laux Bakery, Natrona, reception 
committee; Andrew Slezak,. Lincoln 
Bakery, Bellevue, publicity; Russell 
F. Dunkelberger, Bergman Bakery, 
Millvale, membership. 

Frank Mandl, Mandl Bakery, Ava- 
lon, Enzie Mungai, Kribel Bakery, 
Brookline, Robert Vesper, Zotter 
Bakery, McKeesport, were _intro- 
duced to the club as new members 
by Mr. Bauer. 

Anton Brunner, Stallings Bakeries, 
McKeesport, presented to Andrew G. 
Slezak, Lincoln Bakery, Bellevue, re- 
tiring president, a diploma and a gold 
pen and pencil set. 
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Mennel 











Quality, Uniformity, 
Laboratory Control 


HOSTESS 
SUPERCAKE 


Special 
Cake Flours 


The 
Mennel Milling Co. 


TOLEDO, OHIO - U.S.A. 











Mennel 


Sands, Taylor & Wood Co. 


Established 1790 


KING ARTHUR FLOUR 


BOSTON, WORCESTER, SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 











“CREMO” 


Just the Cream of Hard Wheat 


ALsoO SEMOLINAS 


CROOKSTON MILLING COMPANY 


CROOKSTON, MINN. 
















FLOUR 


Low Protein 
Mellow Type 


OMAHA, NEB. 





TWO BAKERY- TESTED 
QUALITY FLOURS 


WIDE TOLERANCE NEBRASKA FLOURS 
MAKE HAPPIER PRODUCTION HOURS High 





Protein 


NEBRASKA CONSOLIDATED MILLS COMPANY 


Mills also at HASTINGS, GRAND ISLAND, FREMONT 








“Diamond D” 
Sheridan Flouring Mills, Incorporated 


A High Grade Baker’s Spring Pat- 
ent. Milled under Laboratory Con- 
trol from Montana Spring Wheat. 





SHERIDAN, WYOMING 
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INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


Over a Century of Milling Progress 
Since 1821 * 











SPRING WHEAT FLOURS 





RED WING SPECIAL 
BIXOTA 
CREAM of WEST 


PRODUCE BREADS WITH TASTE APPEAL 


THE RED WING MILLING CO. 


RED WING, MINNESOTA 


Wheat Washed with Our Own Artesian Well Water. 
Flour Tested and Baked in Our Own Laboratory. 
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EXHIBIT FEATURES DRY MILK PRODUCTS—tThe feature exhibit in the 
Dairy Building at the California State Fair, which closed in mid-September, 
was of dry milks and products made of dry milks, in which bread, rolls, cakes 
and cookies had a prominent part. Sponsored by the American Dry Milk 
Institute, Inc., the exhibit was organized by a committee of West Coast 
manufacturers and distributors. Henry Meigs, bakery service representative 
for the American Dry Milk Institute on the West Coast, was in charge of 
the exhibit. Mr. Meigs is shown above with Mary Murphy, motion picture 
starlet named dairy queen at the fair, and Mrs. Meigs. It is estimated that 
the exhibit was seen by over 400,000 persons attending the fair. 





WISCONSIN ALLIED TRADES 
REVIEW “DONATION” POLICY 


MILWAUKEE—In an effort to con- 
tinue effective control of the number 
of requests for donations, awards and 
similar merchandise and cash awards 
from groups outside the allied indus- 
try, the Wisconsin Flour & Bakers Al- 
lied Trades Assn., recently reaf- 
firmed its position that association 
support can be given only to baker 
projects on a state level, and that all 


A 
BIG NAME 
IN FLOURS 
. for 
FOUR 
GENERATIONS 


Use Stock’s 


FULLY PREPARED DONUT MIXES 


for DONUTS (All Types) 
CRULLERS 
SWEET ROLLS 
COFFEE CAKE 


Famous for flours milled from 
MICHIGAN 
SOFT WHITE WHEAT 


HAND-CUTS 
BISMARKS 
LUNCH STICKS 
DANISH PASTRY 


Save the Time and Labor of Scaling and Blending. Be as- 


sured of Uniformly High Quality. Constant Dependability. 


(Not sold in family size packages) 


Your inquiries invited 





requests for wards, donations, etc., be 
handled by a special committee. 

All requests received by firms and 
individuals are to be sent to the sec- 
retary’s office for direction to the 
committee which is to screen and pass 
on them. A similar plan is now also 
in effect with the Wisconsin Bakers 
Assn. The allied plan became effective 
several years ago and since then has 
been from time to time reaffirmed. 

It was stressed in membership dis- 
cussion of the problem that while the 
amounts involved in the individual re- 
quests are not too large, the aggre- 
gate of such requests runs into large 
figures over the period of a year, espe- 
cially when the local requests are 
multiplied by requests received by 
firms from throughout their extensive 
sales areas. 

So that its membership will be fully 
cognizant of the association’s actions 
and the course each firm and indi- 
vidual can follow, a letter will be 
mailed outlining the policies covering 
such requests, the association said. 
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HOUSE-TO-HOUSE 
SALES PROTESTED 


MENASHA, WIS.—Grocery store 
operators here have petitioned the 
common council to take action against 
bakery firms going from _house-to- 
house seliing their products. A peti- 
tion signed by about 25 grocers has 
asked that the council require 4 
license fee from bakeries selling direct 
to consumers. 

BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE-——— 


GEORGE A. MOHLMAN RETIRES 

EAST LONGMEADOW, MASS— 
George A. Mohlman, chairman of the 
board of directors of the Package 
Machinery Co. here, recently retired 
from active service with the firm. 
He will remain as chairman emeritus 
of the board, however. He joined the 
firm in 1918 as a member of the New 
York office sales force, became vice 
president in 1927 and a director in 
1930 
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N legends of long ago, Christmas was an 
occasion for great feasting and celebration. 
Doors of humble cottages and towering castles 
alike were thrown open to welcome friends to 
the warm fireside. At midnight on Christmas 
Eve the Yule log was brought in and placed in 
the huge fireplace with great ceremony. The 
fire was started with a part of the old log from 
the year before, and it was believed that the 
wood was a token of peace and contentment 
in the home. Thus as the burning log crackled 
and its flames mounted higher, the Christmas 
festivities began. And for many days the fire 


*y 
cofttinued to glow, symbolizing the warmth of 


the Yuletide Season 

It is in the spirit of this tradition that our 
thoughts turn to our good friends far and near 
We wish you an enjoyable Holiday Season and 
all the good things of life in the years to come. 


COMPANY. 
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a rhetorical question 














How many insurance policies would it take to protect 
the average man—or business — against every con- 
ceivable loss? 








A rhetorical question . . . but significant, because no 
two people—or organizations—are alike in their 
insurance needs. 

Reason enough for the Charles W. Sexton Company 
to assemble a combination of insurance skills, 
each contributing particular knowledge to the 
solution of a given problem. This specialized service is 
your assurance of thorough and efficient insurance 
programming in today’s complex economy. 


CHARLES W. SEXTON COMPANY 


Insurance since 1884 ¢ Nationwide Service 
Headquarters: McKnight Bidg., Minneapolis 


St. Paul offices: 1580 W. 1st National Bank Bldg. 








WHITEWATER FLOUR MILLS CO. 





““RUSSELL’S BEST” 
“AMERICAN SPECIAL” 


Our mill is located in the high protein 
wheat district of central western Kan- 
sas, and secures most of its wheat 
directly from growers. 


RUSSELL MILLING CO., Russell, Kansas 


“Whitewater Flour” 


Ground Where the 
Best Wheat Is Grown 


Whitewater, Kansas 
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Here’s your chance to test your knowledge on a variety of subjecis 
concerned with the baking industry. There are no encyclopedias for the 
bright boys, nor dunce caps either. When you have ticked off your answers, 
marking each statement TRUE or FALSE, turn to page 52 for a check 
against the correct statements. Each correct answer counts five points. A 
score of 70 is passing, 80 good, 90 very good. 


1. Cornstarch is used in baking 
powder in order to lower its cost? 

2. Hard water is not suitable for 
making bread because it has a harm- 
ful effect upon fermentation. 

3. The top crust of bread is very 
apt to crack or check when the bread 
is cooled in a cold atmosphere. 

4. Invert syrup used in cakes and 
cookies will improve their keeping 
qualities when the humidity is low. 

5. Bread doughs become stiffer as 
the amount of sugar in the formula 
is increased. 

6. A good glaze to use on the tops 
of fruit cake is made by bringing to 


a goed boil 1 qt. 
glucose. 

7. There is no difference between 
cane and beet sugar. 

8. The average loaf of white bread 
will have a pH of about 6.5. 

9. When making pies using hard 
wheat flour, more shortening should 
be used than when soft wheat flour 
is used. 

10. When cinnamon is used in a 
bread or roll dough, fermentation is 
speeded up. 

11. When using liquid skim milk, 
more milk than water would have to 


water and 1 pt. 





“Sweet Cream” 
“Very Best’ 


Quality Flours 
W. J. JENNISON CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


The Standard Others 
Strive to Reach 


WHITE SWAN 


FLOUR 


SPRINGFIELD MILLING 
CORPORATION 
MINNEAPOLIS ¢#¢ MINNESOTA 









































You'll find no finer short patent flour on the 
market than Quaker Bakers Flour—no finer 
flour for today’s changing baking formulas—no 
finer flour for modern high-speed production! 


Quaker Bakers Flour is milled under the 
high standards of The Quaker Oats Company, 
and constantly laboratory-checked for uniform- 
ity. What’s more, you can buy this practical, 
unchanging-quality flour at a practical price. 
Get full information now. Call, write or wire... 


PEPE ES EEE 
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IGHER QUALIT 
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~ 
Tops in the lower-protein field . . . UNIVERSITY, 
\ HUBBARD’S SPECIAL, and ATHLETE .. . 


three fine Hubbard flours that are truly superior. _ 


Part of the superiority of these 
mellow-type flours lies in the fact 
they are true Spring-wheat flours .. . 
the balance lies in the fact they are 
Hubbard flours. 
\ 
\ 
\ 
There’s a fine Hubbard flour 


fo meet your every need! 
\ 


\ 
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OCCUPATIONAL HAZARD 
ATLANTA, GA.—Rufus F. Frank- 
lin was vigorously rolling 70-1b. 
dough on a table in a bakery shop 
when it slipped off the table, fell and 
fractured his foot. 


eS 
AEE ALE DOL ELLE ALO, 


be used with flour of the same ab- 
sorption. 

12. Angel food pans are dampened 
with water in order to obtain a light- 
er crust color. 

13. Soap is sometimes used by bak- 


ers in making Holland rusk. 
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14. Good puff paste products can- 
not be produced if the formula does 
not call for any eggs. 

15. The scaling weight of bread 
is not affected by oven temperatures. 

16. The eggs and sugar used 
in sponge cakes are sometimes heat- 
ed in order to make them beat up 
faster. 

17. When making marshmallow in 
cold weather, the invert syrup con- 
tent should be decreased. 

18. When making French dough- 
nuts, ammonia is a necessary ingre- 
dient to produce the leavening action. 


19. For best results when making 


lemon pie filling, the lemon juice 
should be added after the filling has 
been cooked. 

20. The only effect bleaching has 
on flour is that it makes it whiter in 
color. 
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FOOD SANITARIANS HEAR 
DR. EDWARD L. HOLMES 


CHICAGO—Dr. Edward L. Holmes, 
director of the American Institute of 
Baking’s department of bakery sani- 
tation, has been selected to serve on 
the educational committee of the In- 
ternational Association of Milk and 
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PRODUCTS CO. 


Bakery Equipment Division 


ALBION, MICHIGAN 
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Food Sanitarians. Work of the com- 
mittee will concern the preparation 
of educational material for sanitari- 
ans and text books suitable for use 
in teaching sanitation in secondary 
schools. 

Dr. Holmes recently addressed a 
session of the annual convention of 
the association at Glenwood Springs, 
Colo. He called to the attention of the 
listeners the need for agreement be. 
tween government officials and the 
food manufacturing industries on 
standards of sanitation. 

In his talk Dr. Holmes said that 
there is a difference in sanitation con- 
cepts among food and drug officials 
who enforce food laws, public health 
authorities who carry on educational 
programs on sanitation measures, and 
food industries which plan to initi- 
ate a sanitation program. 

Food and drug officials think of 
sanitation as establishing the physi- 
cal conditions in a food plant which 
will eliminate certain types of adul- 
teration; public health officials re- 
gard it as a regulation of conduct of 
employees and maintenance of cer- 
tain minimum standards of manufac- 
turing equipment and building design; 
and large segments of food industry 
executives look on sanitation as clean- 
ing and housekeeping to maintain 
the appearance of their plants for 
public inspection. 

Plants engaged in interstate busi- 
ness and those located in sections 
which are regulated by active health 
departments have accepted the. sani- 
tation concepts of either the food and 
drug officials or the public health 
authorities. Specific sanitation  re- 
quirements for all food industries 
comparable to those now established 
for a few could be used as a guide by 
all three groups, Dr. Holmes stated. 
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BAKERS FORUM SET FOR 


PASADENA APRIL 15-16 


LOS ANGELES—The fourth an- 
nual Bakers Forum will be held April 
15-16 at the Huntington Hotel in 
Pasadena, Cal., it has been decided by 
the Allied Trades of the Baking In- 
dustry of Southern California. 


Albert Evans, M. E. Bear Co., was” ~ 


elected to fill the vacancy in the of- 
fice of second vice president. Vacan- 
cies on the board of directors were 
filled by the election of Robert 
Bridges, Lyons-Magnus Co., and Rob- 
ert Brainerd, Moorhead & Co. 
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7 NAMED TO OKLAHOMA 
BAKING SCHOOL GROUP 








OKLAHOMA CITY—Garvin Ship- — 
ley, member of the advisory board — 


of the baking department at Okla- 


home A. & M. College, has announced ~ 


seven members to serve on a com- 


mittee to study curriculum and | 


scholarship problems. 


The group includes Joseph Denner,” 
Alva, Okla.; Harry Alexander, Okla- 


homa City; Harry Shipley, Fort 
Smith, Ark.; Harvey Rodgers, Kan- 
sas City; T. H. Barnard, Clinton, 


Iowa; Harold Tice, Oklahoma City,” 
Emporia, 


and Harry Zimmerman, 
Kansas. 
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F. Klein is heading up a reorgé 





export division, according to an an- 
nouncement by F. R. Waingrow, @ 


ecutive vice president. 
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EXPANDS IN EXPORT FIELD — 
LOS ANGELES—The Super-Col@ 
Corp. here is intensifying its efforts 
in the export field, and Norman Way 
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RED STAR YEA@eee PRODUCTS COMPANY, MILWAUKEE 
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Be Proud of Your Job, 
as We Are of Ours, for 


“Grea is the 
Staff of Litr” 


GIBRALTAR 


Flour 


KANSAS BEST 


Flour 


The Consolidated Flour Mills Co. 


“In the Heart of Kansas” 
Wichita, Kansas 











RERLY 
IMPERIAL “aie” 


See 


FLOUR 


Our planned program 






assures top quality 

of IMPERIAL flour. 
This program starts 
with a pre-harvest 
survey of wheat fields 
and carries on through 
every step to the 
bakery door. 


WALNUT CREEK 


FRED ZUTAVERN 


General Manager 


Milling Company 
GREAT BEND, KANSAS 
e TOM S. BOYD 


Sales Manager 











William Heller, Sr., Notes 
50 Years With Milprint 


MILWAUKEE — William Heller, 
Sr., who started with Milprint, Inc., 
the third year after its founding as 
a small job printing house, is observ- 
ing the 50th anniversary of his serv- 
ice with the firm. Now chairman of 
the board of directors, he has seen 
his company grow from its modest 
beginning to a nationwide network 
of plants, mills, design studios and 
sales offices with connections in a 
half dozen foreign countries. 


His brother, M. T. Heller, started 
the business that was to become Mil- 
print, Inc. After it became well situ- 
ated in the printing industry, the two 
looked ahead and saw a great poten- 
tial for packaging. 

“We decided then to slant much 
of our effort toward developing and 
improving this new concept of sales 
and merchandising,” Mr. Heller re- 
calls. Then followed a succession of 
pioneering developments in the field, 
including new processes to print on 
various packaging materials. 

After weathering the depression of 
the 1930’s the firm expanded with the 
establishment of new plants across 
the country and a network of design 
studios and sales offices. A large new 
building located on a 22-acre site was 
completed last July to house the 
eompany’s offices and production fa- 
cilities. “It is like a dream come 
true,” Mr. Heller said on the first 
day that the firm occupied the new 
quarters. 


The firm’s nationwide production 
facilities include almost a _ million 
square feet in floor space. The com- 
pany uses nearly every known form 
of printing on practically every type 
of film, paper or foil, and follows 
through in producing advertising ma- 
terial for  point-of-purchase mer- 
chandising and general business pro- 
motion. 
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TRUCK OWNERS SCHEDULE 
MEETING IN WASHINGTON 


WASHINGTON — New develop- 
ments in the mobilization program, 
highway safety, regulations affecting 
private trucking and needs of high- 
way transportation in general are 
topics listed for discussion at the 
13th annual convention of the Na- 
tional Council of Private Motor 
Truck Owners, Inc., to be held at 
Hotel Statler here Feb. 7-8. 

Sen. Edwin C. Johnson (D., Colo.) 
will speak Feb. 7, and he is expected 
to report on federal transportation 
legislative proposals. Arch N. Booth, 
executive vice president of the U.S. 
Chamber of Commerce, will talk on 
the subject, “The Big Job Ahead.” 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


2 SAFEWAY BAKERIES 
UNDER CONSTRUCTION 


LOS ANGELES — Two bakery 
plants to serve Safeway Stores will 
be completed to begin operations 
early next year. The plants, to repre- 
sent an investment of $1,750,000, will 
operate as the Fairfax Bread Co. and 
the Mayfair Cake Co. 

C. A. Groh, manager of the pres- 
ent Fairfax plant, will be in charge 
of the enlarged facilities. The new 
bakery operations are under the super- 
vision of A. J. Welsenbach, manager 
of the Mayfair Cake Co., and in 
charge of bakery operations in Safe- 
way plants throughout the country. 
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Seen the new rooms?... 


ot THE SHERMAN 


Chicago’s Moke the Sherman 
ss your hotel in Chicago: 
personality «New rooms, 
hotel...now — d*omatically designed 
© Fascinating 
brilliantly restaurants, including 
the beautiful new 
restyled College Inn 
Porterhouse, famous 
Well of the Sea. 
© Handy-to- 
everything location. 
° @ Garage in hotel. 


HOTEL SHERMAN 
Randolph and Clark Streets 
CHICAGO 


Frank W. Bering, Board Chairman 
James A. Hart, President 
Pat Hoy, V.P. and Gen'l Mgr. 


PRAM 











Soft Winter WheatFlours 


Family - Commercial 
Export 





Long Distance Telephone 32 
Cable address — “Jasco” 


J. Allen Smith & Co., Inc. 


KNOXVILLE 6, TENNESSEE 











WHITE WHEAT 


Low Protein Cake 
and Cookie Flours 


AMENDT MILLING CO. 


Monroe, Mich. 














USE 


Budweiser 
YEAST 
ANHEUSER-BUSCH, INC. .. . ST. LOUIS 








HIGH GLUTEN FLOURS 


For Bakers 


The Morrison Milling Co. 


Denton, Texas 


Emphatically Independent 











STAR OF THE WEST 

: : : Oneof the Best : :: 

MILLING COMPANY 

NIGHTINGALE and STAR Patent Flour 
Phone 2131 Frankenmuth, Mich. 
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a ROM the heart of the major producing areas, 
wheat flows to CHICAGO, the world’s largest ter- 
minal market. Situated as we are, we can always 


choose the finest. Such selection allows us to offer a 





complete line of flours to suit all bakery needs. 

















BABCKRART MNT LING € a 


meee CHICAGO. ILLEN OTs, 
Sales representation in: BOSTON, NEW YORK, PHILADELPHIA, BALTIMG pIRC 
JACKSONVILLE—FLOR GENEVA—NEW YORK, HARRISBURG—PA. 

Y MILWAUKEE, CHICAGO, _— ST. LOU! 
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O OUR faithful old friends, to our 






many new friends — and to all of 






you whose friendship we hope to 






earn, we extend our wishes for a most 






cheerful Christmas Holiday! May it be 






the happiest, merriest ever... 





Identical Performance 


FLOUR 


GoocH MILLING & ELEVATOR Co. 
LINCOLN, NEBRASKA 
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Choose Chase for all 5 features 


Having the right bag for your product 
is an important decision that should not 
be left to chance. Chase Bags are de- 
signed to provide protection, they are 
good-looking, they will help increase 
sales! Your Chase Salesman is an ex- 
pert in analyzing packaging require- 
ments. He will be glad to specify the 
container which best meets your needs. 


Bags for all industry and agriculture ~ cotton bags of / 


all kinds 


* paper and 


we Wy, Multiwall bags 
é % 


“My 







* Saxolin open mesh bags 


Wty, 


AN 
Wr 
RY 


¢ Topmill burlap bags 


* combination bags, liners 
and specialties 


= RS >t 


Cc oe] A S E BAG CO). cewerar sates oFFices: 309 w. JACKSON BLVD, CHICAGO 6, ILL. 


BOISE © DALLAS e TOLEDO e DENVER «* DETROIT »« MEMPHIS e BUFFALO e ST.LOUIS « NEW YORK e¢ CLEVELAND e¢ MILWAUKEE 
PITTSBURGH e KANSAS CITY « LOS ANGELES * MINNEAPOLIS ¢ GOSHEN,IND. e PHILADELPHIA e NEW ORLEANS e ORLANDO, FLA. © SALT LAKE CITY 
OKLAHOMA CITY e PORTLAND, ORE.“e REIDSVILLE, N.C. « HARLINGEN, TEXAS @ CHAGRIN FALLS, O. « WORCESTER, MASS, « CROSSETT, ARK. » SAN FRANCISCO 
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Dorothy Glenn 





31) 
incorporates recognized principles of 
display: 

1. Mass display is always effec- 
tive, that is, if it is not overused. 

2. Display an assortment. Home- 
makers like to be able to pick and 
choose, to select the particular flavor 
or shade of browning which they 
prefer 

3. Provide an interest center. Let 
customers see individual items rath- 
er than a general bakeshop display. 
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4. Provide attention-getters. Gar- 
nish one tray; elevate one tray; use 
color contrast by surrounding a dark 
item with light items; use double 
quantity on one item; use price tags 
of unusual shape and size. 

5. Pricing. Use price tags on all 
items and utilize odd-pricing as well 
as unit pricing whenever possible 
(i. e., an assortment of 12 to 18 
cookies for a special price). 

6. Sampling. Sample special 
goods whenever possible. Customers 
like to sample goods and very fre- 
quently buy those goods in addi- 
tion to other items. 

7. Display related items. 

All good display methods create 


in the mind of the customer the 
suggestion that “this is just the de- 
licious dessert I want for dinner.” 
Any one of the plans mentioned above 
will attract the shopper’s eye to your 
featured goods. ; 

But, we can go one step further 
into that phase of merchandising 
which we have chosen to call “sug- 
gestive selling.’ Let’s not forget for 
one minute that Mrs. Homemaker 
will be serving your baked goods on 
her table. The more easily and quick- 
ly you can show her how luscious 
and tempting those goods will ap- 
pear at her table, the more easily 
and quickly you will make a sale. 

Mrs. Homemaker is proud of the 





KEEP 
YOUR 
PRODUCT 
MOIST 


with f 


A few things RIEGEL 
can do for you... 


Keep products dry 
Keep products moist 
Retard rancidity 

Retard mold 

Seai with heat or glue 
Provide wet strength 
Stop grease penetration 
Retain aroraas, flavors 
Resist extreme cold 
Reduce breakage 
Prevent sifting 

Protect from light 
Resist alkalis 

Resist corrosion 

Boost machine efficiency 


vrvrvrvvrvrvrvrvTrwrvrvrvvy 


> WRITE FOR SAMPLE BOOK 








KEEPING THINGS FROM DRYING OUT is perhaps the commonest 


problem in functional packaging. It is a problem Riegel has solved 


for hundreds of widely different products such as baked goods, 


tobacco, cocoanut, drugs and bouillon cubes. Usually the 


solution must combine many of the functions listed at left, for 


what is right for one product is seldom right for another. 


Whether this solution is a simple waxed paper, or a heat-sealed, 


triplex lamination of foil and glassine, Riegel can usually 


tailor-make the right paper . . . quickly, efficiently, economically. 


Just tell us what you want paper to do for you. Write to 


Riegel Paper Corporation, Box 170, Grand Central Station, 


New York 17, N. Y. 


el FUNCTIONAL PAPERS FOR PROTECTIVE PACKAGING 
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table she sets for her family ... of 
the foods that she serves them. She 
likes to be praised for her meals, so 
she buys food rather cautiously. She 
wants nothing to stand in the way 
of serving a tempting and satsifying 
meal. The sooner you break down 
the barriers of questioning and of 
skepticism, the sooner the sale is 
made. Mrs. Homemaker is proud of 
her family, too. One of her most im- 
portant tasks is to be sure they are 
properly fed, and enjoy the food she 
serves. 

How can we break down these 
barriers? Here are just a few sug- 
gestions: 

1. Handle goods carefully. Home- 
made goods will not stand rough 
handling. Especially careful handling 
of your goods leads the customer 
to think these items are as tender 
and easily crushed as her homemade 
goods. au 

2. Do not stack goods. Mrs. Home- 
maker’s baked goods are too fragile 
to be stacked, yours should be too! 

3. Package with utmost care. 
Take a look at commercial candies. 
Many homemakers can make better 
candy at home, yet they have the 
highest regard for commercial can- 
dies—each piece is given the dis- 


tinction of an individual doily or 
fluted cup. 
4. Use attractive doilies under 


some of the baked goods on display. 

5. Use related item displays. A 
plate of apple slices surrounded by 
bright, shiny, juicy apples is mighty 
tempting. An orange layer cake on 
a bed of fresh oranges suggests fine 
fresh flavor and moistness. 

There are many other ways you 
will find to capitalize on the power 
of suggestion in your merchandising 
and selling. The important point to 
remember is that you have a great 
deal of pride in your baked goods. 
Illustrate that pride to shoppers. Let 
them know the minute they walk 
into your shop that you are proud 
of your goods. They will unconscious- 
ly begin to feel that pride, too. 
BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 

FROZEN GOODS FEATURED 

Featuring frozen baked and un- 
baked goods is utilized at Berk’s 
Market Spot Bakery in San Bernar- 
dino, Cal., not only for their sales 
appeal but also to utilize the time 
of employees between the peak buy- 
ing hours. Al Grud, manager of the 
bakery department of this modern 
supermarket, says that dough and 
baked goods are kept in the cold 
rooms in quantities for three weeks’ 
supply. 











Successful Selling 





(Continued from page 31) 


goods, and actual 
proved this fact. 

The program has had a similar ef- 
fect upon the restaurant trade. There 
was a time when it was difficult to 
get bread and other bakery products 
stressed on restaurant menus, but 
through advertising and educational 
processes this trouble has been large- 
ly overcome. 

Another thing that the program 
has accomplished is the cooperation 
of related food manufacturers. Those 
foods that go well with bread and 
other bakery products are tying in 
their advertising with baked goods to 
the advantage of all concerned. Re- 
tail grocers now recognize the ad- 
vantage of working with these pro- 
grams and are cooperating accord- 
ingly. This is an extremely valuable 
part of the entire Bakers of America 
Program. 


experience has 
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THE DECENNIAL OF ENRICHMENT 
MARKS THE CONTINUING ROLE OF BREAD AS THE 


STAFF OF LIFE 


Enriched Bread Launched a 
New Eva in Nutrition for the 


Amerwan People 


- As Enrichment enters its second decade, the 


human values of enrichment have been es- 
tablished in terms of higher health levels and 
improved mental and physical vigor. In rec- 
ognition of these important benefits, each 
passing year has seen more and more white 


bread enriched. 


This gratifying situation poses a special 
responsibility to the Bakers of America. 
Public acceptance of Enrichment has become 
so broad that consumers, in general, expect 
all white bread to be enriched. You know 
your customers’ faith is fully protected when 
you enrich your bread with Merck Enrich- 
ment Wafers. 


Specify Merck for 
these Enrichment Advantages 


Merck Enrichment Wafers offer you STABILITY— 
no chipping or dusting . . . SPEEDY DISINTEGRA- 
TION—to meet your production schedule... 
UNIFORM DISPERSION—fine particle ingredients 
distribute themselves evenly throughout the dough 
.. . and DEPENDABLE CONVENIENCE — available 
quickly and at any time from your yeast supplier. 


MERCK ENRICHMENT 


WAFERS 











Manufacturing Chemists 








MERCK & CO., Inc. 


RAHWAY, NEw JERSEY 


In Canada: MERCK & CO. Limited— Montreal 
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SUNNY 
KANSAS 


Ycu know good bread doesn’t just 
























happen. The baker who produces it 
must put real thought into that pro- 
duction. And the thoughful, earnest 
baker who is eager to make the mar- 
ket’s best bread will appreciate the 
same kind of careful craftsmanship 


that he will find in SUNNY KAN- 
SAS, one of America's outstanding 















flours. 
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THE WICHITA FLOUR MILLS CO. 


5,000 Sacks Capacity 1,000,000 Bushels Storage 
WICHITA a KANSAS 


CABLE ADDRESS, “SENTINEL” 





















ANSWERS 
TO “DO YOU KNOW?” 


Questions on Page 42 
































1. False. Cornstarch is used in or- 
der to decrease the tendency of bak- 
ing powder to become lumpy during 
storage. It also helps to keep the 
particles of soda and acid apart de- 
creasing decomposition. 

2. False. A certain degree of hard- 
ness is desirable, as some _ min- 
eral salts in hard water tend to 
strengthen the gluten in the dough. 
An excessively hard water will re- 
tard fermentation by toughening the 
gluten too greatly. The use of more 
yeast will help to overcome this con- 
dition. 

3. True. Bread should be cooled 
gradually. It should not be cooled in 
a draft or in a cold atmosphere. 

4. True. Because invert syrup has 
the ability to draw and retain mois- 
ture, its use in a dry atmosphere will 
decrease the drying out of these prod- 
ucts. 

5. False. Sugar displaces about half 
its weight in water, and the doughs 
become slacker if no allowance is 
made for it. When high percentages 
of sugar are used, the gluten in the 
dough becomes softer, affecting the 
whole dough. 

6. False. One quart glucose and 1 


‘pt. water should be brought to a 


good boil to make a good glaze. 

7. True. There is no chemical dif- 
ference between cane and beet sugar. 
However, a difference in the granula- 
tion of these sugars would have an 
effect on certain types of baked 
goods. 

8. False. The average loaf of white 
bread will have about a pH of 5.2- 
5S. 

9. True. More shortening should be 
used in order to mellow the larger 
amount of protein in the hard wheat 
flour. If this is not done, the result- 
ing crust will be quite a bit tougher. 

10. False. Cinnamon has a retard- 
ing effect upon fermentation. More 
yeast should be used or the fermen- 
tation time increased. 

11. True. Liquid skim milk contains 
approximately 9% milk solids, so, 
let us say that if you used 60 Ib. 
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liquid skim milk to replace 60 Ib 
water, actually only about 54% lb 
water would be in the liquid skim 
milk. 

12. True. The wetting of the pans 
causes a slower caramelization of th: 
crust producing a lighter crust color 
The crust also will be slightly thin 
ner. 

13. True. A small amount of castile 
soap is sometimes used in making 
rusk. It is the opinion of some bak- 
ers that a better colored rusk is ob- 
tained and that the product is more 
tender. 

14. False. There are a number of 
formulas for puff paste that do not 
contain eggs, and excellent products 
have been made from them. 

15. False. A loaf of bread baked in 
a hot oven would have a smaller bak- 
ing loss than a loaf baked in a cold 
oven. Therefore, the dough could be 
scaled somewhat lighter for bread 
baked in a hot oven. 

16. True. When the eggs and sugar 
are heated before beating them, the 
mixture will beat up faster. A slight 
increase in volume is also obtained. 

17. False. Because of the lower 
percentage of humidity, the invert 
syrup content should be increased 
and the granulated sugar decreased. 

18. False. It is not necessary to use 
ammonia as baking powder can be 
used. Ammonia is not recommended 
as it causes the frying fat to darken 
in color within a short time. About 
2% times more baking powder than 
ammonia should be used. 

19. True. Acid has a tendency to 
liquefy starch. Heat increases this 
tendency. Best results are obtained 
by cooling the filling as rapidly as 
possible after the lemon juice has 
been added. 

20. False. Some bleaching proced- 
ures produce a change in the fer- 
mentation requirements of the flour. 
It will also affect the length of stor- 
age time a flour should be given 
before it is used. 
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BURDETT APPOINTMENT 


CHICAGO—The appointment of 
Robert W. Pillsbury as superintend- 
ent of the sheet metal division of the 
Burdett Mfg. Co. here has been an- 
nounced. The appointment marks a 
step in the expanded oven engineer- 
ing and building program of the com- 
pany, the firm has announced. 
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GOLDEN BELT Experience knows no substitute. It is strength built step by 
step; position won by unswerving adherence to high quality 

PANCRUST é standards. 


Since 1776 Shellabargers have consistently milled the 
finest quality flours, a standard of excellence which has become 
a tradition within both the milling and baking industries. 
Throughout the years Shellabargers has drawn upon its wide 
DOUGHBUSTER background, born of long experience, to better its products, 
to better serve its customers. 


HELLABARGER’S, Inc. 


SALINA, KANSAS 
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Packaging 





ntinued from page 
highly individual appealing and 
meet the currently growing demand 
for lower space consumption in the 
store. Of all the problems which the 
baker and grocer jointly face, I think 
this whole problem of space is the 
most serious. 

Please notice that 
in each individual group 
the saree size. For example, 
four cans are coffee. And here 


every package 
is exactly 
these 
are 
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two cans of soup. Here are two pack- 
ages of crackers. Here are two mix 
packages—and here are two pudding 
dessert packages—two cans of short- 
ening—and two cans of apple sauce. 
Now, we will take the little aprons 
- f, and what do you see? Despite the 
absolutely uniform dimensions of each 
kind of product, each one stands out 
like a b‘scuit on a plate. Notice the 
two pudding packages. One is print- 
ed to stand on2 way—the other to 
stand axo.her way—both exactly the 
same s'z2 and yet each individualized 
to 2 high degree. 

This should convince even the most 


skeptical that it is possible to stream- 
line and standardize bakery pack- 
ages, especially cakes and sweet 
goods, meet every challenge of good 
packaging design, and still have that 
individuality so earnestly desired and 
actually needed. Actually, you will 
not only get better and more attrac- 
tive packaging, but you will also re- 
duce your over-all costs, something 
not to be sneezed at these days. 
With the grocer and baker alike 
realizing the need for more spec> 
in the stores, this idea of stream- 
lining and standardization, so effec- 
tively carried out by so many other 
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industries, must spread to the bak- 
ing industry if that industry is to 
continue to get its products into re- 
tail food stores in increasing quan- 
tities. Some branches of the baking 
industry have already done a lot in 
this regard. The cracker industry, for 
example, has streamlined its pack- 
ages 2nd reduced the number of pack. 
age sizes from 124 to 17 in a few 
short years. They tackled it as an 
industry and got the job done. 


Need for Packaging Group Urged 

The baking incustry has its Ameri- 
ean Society of Bakery Engineers 
which is doing a fine job in solving 
p-oduction and engineering problems, 
Lut what is needed is certainly an 
organized group at the national level] 
to work on this important problem 
of better packaging and other phases 
of bakery merchandising. 

My own suggestion is that you, 
as individual bakers, start in. by go- 
ing over your own packaging and 
streamlining it by eliminating all off- 
size, odd-sized packages, so that your 
own products will occupy the least 
possible space in the grocery store. 
Then you will begin to get more of 
your own products into the stores 
in the same space that you now oc- 
cupy—your competition will do like- 
wise—and you will have made a start 
on this problem. 

But there is still need for a task 
force to work on this job in the in- 
terests of the whole industry. There 
is simply no need to carry on this 
hit-and-miss type of packaging that 
is robbing the baking industry of 
space it can use, is confusing to the 
customer, and is causing the loss of 
public favor for baked products be- 
cause the packages do not measure 
up to even the fundamental stand- 
_ of what good packaging should 

e. 

I’m convinced that if you will take 
the time out to visit a few grocery 
stores and get the same objective 
view I do of this whole problem, 
you'll become enthusiastic for a 
greater streamlining and standard- 
izing of packaging, and will then do 
something about it. 





Cookie Sales Boosted 





(Continued from page 27) 


paramount to insure the richness and 
hominess of the butter cookies. He 
has turned down numerous offers for 
quantities that would require mass 
production which, he believes “takes 
away the tastiness and quality which 
butter cookies must contain.” 

Part of this production problem 
will be solved within the near future 
through installation of new packag- 
ing equipment that will eliminate the 
“hand-stuffing” of the cellophane en- 
velopes, and permit this operation 
to be completely automatic. 

This piece of equipment is the ‘“‘bak- 
ery version” of a basic machine now 
used successfully in packaging candy 
bars. Instead of using prefabricated 
envelopes, the unit will make use of 
roll cellophane which will shape the 
cellophane tape onto the envelopes 
after the cookies have been placed 
on the conveyor belt. It is estimated 
that the equipment will be able to 
handle one and one quarter boxes 
each minute, greatly speeding UW 
packaging operations. 

The baking industry itself has i 
directly benefited through the wide 
spread publicity in magazines, news 
papers, radio and television the new 
gift package and the cookies have 
already received. 
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the country 's finest flours. 
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ILLINOIS BAKERS TO FORM 
THREE PRODUCTION CLUBS 


CHICAGO Organizational dinner 
meetings for three new production 
men’s clubs are scheduled by the IIli- 
nois Bakers Assn., Thelma E. Dal- 
las, secretary of the association, an- 
nounces. 

The first such meeting is planned 
for the Franklin Hotel, at Benton, 
Ill., Nov. 26. Other meetings will 
take place at La Salle, Ill., Dec. 3, 
and at Peoria, Ill., Dec. 10, with the 
exact location to be announced later. 
The meetings will start at 6:30 p.m. 

“The clubs,” says Miss Dallas, “‘are 


* 
een 
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to bring together production men of 
bakeries throughout the state to dis- 
cuss their problems. Similar clubs 
over the nation have met with ac- 
claim, and the association feels that 
much benefit can be derived by Illi- 
nois bakeries.” 

After the clubs are organized, it 
is planned that they will meet once 
monthly. 

BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
GRADUATION BANQUET 

PITTSBURGH—Sixty students in 
the retail sales course for bakers 
sponsored by the Pittsburgh Public 
Schools in cooperation with the Retail 
Master Bakers Association of West- 


ern Pennsylvania, were guests at a 
graduation banquet held recently. 
Walter Handrek, Greb Bakery, Mt. 
Olivet, was toastmaster. 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


MERCHANDISING SCHOOL 
CONDUCTED IN ARIZONA 


PHOENIX, ARIZ.—Arizona bakers 
and bakery shop salesgirls recently 
attended an all-day merchandising 
school on novel ways to bake and 
decorate cakes for all occasions. Many 
of the Loo Valley bakers spent all 
day baking the unusual cakes at Le 
Man’s Bakery here. 

Their products, 


which included 
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——————————EE———— 
LOAD OF DOUGH MEANS 
TROUBLE FOR TRUCKER 


* 


BLOOMINGTON, ILL.—The Illi- 
nois Bakers Assn. has picked up a 
United Press story out of Chicago 
that starts with a truck driver and a 
load of sour dough and ends with two 
truckers and two loads of dough. The 
first driver, Leon Bushmick, picked 
up the load at a bakery and headed 
for a pig farm. His worries began 
when the dough started to rise and 
oozed into his cab and over the wind- 
shield. The troubles mounted when 
the dough continued to rise, spilled 
over the sides of the truck and into 
the street. A police sergeant, noting 
that the slowly-moving truck was 
snarling traffic, said the truck was a 
nuisance. An emergency Call was put 
in for another driver, and the load 
was split in half. The dough continued 
to rise. Both trucks reached their des- 
tinations with full loads. 








cakes for birthdays, holidays and all 
special occasions, were displayed at 
Encanto Club House, where speakers 
outlined bakery selling techniques 
and ideas for store displays. 

Ray Ziegler, president of Westco 
Products Co. of Los Angeles, was the 
guest speaker. He had just returned 
from a similar merchandising school 
in the Hawaiian Islands. 
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SOUTHWEST BAKERS ASSN. 
TO MEET AT ALBUQUERQUE 


ALBUQUERQUE, N.M.—The an- 
nual convention of the Southwest 
Bakers Assn. will be held at the 
Hilton Hotel here April 12-14, ac- 
cording to an announcement by J. 
R. L. Kilgore, secretary-treasurer. 
The event will close with a dinner 
dance at the Fez Club. April 12 has 
been reserved for informal activities, 
and the sessions will open formally 
April 13. 

Ed V. Mead, Mead Baking Co., Al- 
buquerque, is general chairman of 
the convention, and A. T. Hogan, 
Hogan’s Quality Bakery, Albuquer- 
que, is co-chairman. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


NEW LIST OF FILMS 
RELEASED BY ASBE 


CHICAGO—The American Society 
of Bakery Engineers has released a 
new list of films contained in the 
library of its department of visual 
education. The booklet lists the films, 
gives a brief description and notes the 
time of showing and other details. 

The films are loaned for use at 
no charge except for express charges 
from Minneapolis and return. C. G. 
Harrel, Minneapolis, is director of 
the visual education department. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


Cc. J. GUESS OPENS BAKERY 

CHICAGO—Clarence J. Guess, for- 
merly with O’Connell’s, Inc., Chicago 
Bakery, and past president of the 
Chicago Bakery Production Club, 
opened a bakery in the Cinderella 
Food Mart, 5614 W. Madison St, 
Chicago, Oct. 1. Mr. Guess has 4 
completely modern layout and pro 
duces his own products in a separate 
unit in the store. The Cinderella Food 
Mart is a self-service super market. 
Mr. Guess says he is convinced the 
future of the small baker lies in af 
filiating with the super market. 








for- 
ago 
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Bakery Price Order 





(Continued from page 10) 


-2110, E.O. 10161, Sept. 9, 
3 CFR, 1950 Supp. 
Section 1. What this supplementary reg- 

ulat on does Ths supplementary regulation 





gi.es manufacturers of bakery products 
an 1iternative method of setting ceiling 
prices for their bakery products. Such 
mal.ufacturers may, at their option, use 


their General Ceiling Price Regulation ce(l- 
ing pr.ces for any bakery product or the 
ce ling prices for the product which they 
have gured under this regulation. The 
latter is called an “alternative ceiling price” 
in this supplementary regulation. 

Sec. 2. Applicability. This supplementary 
regulation applies to sales by manufac- 
turers of perishable or frozen bakery prod- 
ucts which fa.l within any of the follow- 
ing product classifications: Bread and bread 
type rolls; sweet raised goods; cakes (all 
types, except holiday fruit cake to which 
Amendment 18 of the General Ceiling Price 
Regulation continues to apply); doughnuts 
and crullers; pastries pies and cookies, It 
does not apply to sales of semi-perishable 
dry bakery products, such as crackers and 
pretzels. Nor does it apply to sales by a 
manufacturer of cookies if the major part 
of his business is devoted to the sale of 
semi-perishable dry bakery products and 
not to sale of bakery products within the 
other classifications described. Finally, per- 
sons who are not manufacturers are ex- 
cluded from this regulation. 

Sec. 3. Your ceiling price. If you are cov- 
ered by this supplementary regulation, your 
ceiling price to a class of purchaser for 
any bakery product is your ceiling price, 
as established under the General Ceiling 
Price Regulation, or your alternative ceil- 
ing price to the same class of purchasers 
as computed under this supplementary 
regulation. 

You compute an alternative ceiling price 
under Sec. 4 (a) of this regulation for 
each bakery product which you sold to a 
class of purchasers at a price different from 
that for any other bakery product sold to 
that class of purchaser during the ‘1949 
period,’ as defined in that section. For ex- 
ample, if, in the 1949 period, you sold 
doughnuts, plain, doughnuts with chocolate 
icing, doughnuts with vanilla icing all at 
one price and sponge cake to retailers at 
another price, you calculate one alternative 
ceiling price under this supplementary reg- 
ulation for doughnuts sold to retailers and 
another alternative ceiling price for sponge 
cake sold to retailers. You need not make a 
separate calculation of the alternative ceil- 
ing price for each type of doughnut sold 
to retailers. If, however, you had a differ- 
ent price in the 1949 period for sales of 
these doughnuts to wholesalers, you would 
also compute an alternative ceiling price 
for sales of doughnuts to that class of pur- 
chaser. You compute your alternative ceil- 
ing prices for other sales of bakery prod- 
ucts not sold during the 1949 period or for 
sales to classes of purchasers to whom you 
did not sell in that period, under Sec. 4 (b) 
of this regulation. 

Sec. 4. How you compute your “alterna- 
tive ceiling price’’—(a) Products sold dur- 
ing the “1949 period.” You compute an 
alternative ceiling price as follows: 

(1) Ascertain your “weighted average” 
price during the ‘1949 period’’ to a class 
of purchasers; 

(2) Multiply the figure obtained under 
(1) by 1.11; 

(3) The result is your alternative ceil- 
ing price for the product being priced to 
that class of purchasers. 

The “1949 period’? means any three con- 
secutive calendar months (or your. ac- 
counting periods most closely approximating 
such three months) during the year 1949. 
You may use different three-month periods 
or similar accounting periods for different 
products. 

Your “weighted average price” to a class 
of purchasers is your total dollar sales of 
the product to the class of purchasers di- 
vided by the number of units you sold to 
that class. 

(b) Products not sold during the 1949 
period, or for sales to new classes of pur- 
chasers. (1) If you cannot compute an al- 
ternative ceiling price under paragraph (a) 
of this section because you did not sell a 
product during the ‘1949 period,” you com- 
pute your alternative ceiling price by apply- 
ing to your current unit direct costs for 
the product being priced, your percentage 
mark-up over current unit direct costs for 
a “similar product.” 

A “similar product’? means one for which 
(i) you have figured an alternative ceiling 
Price under paragraph (a) of this section; 
and which (ii) has the same or lower 
unit direct costs and is made from the same 
basic type of dough or batter (or, in the 
case of pies, has the same size), as the 
Product for which you are computing a 
ceiling price under this paragraph. 

“Current unit direct cost’? means the la- 
bor and material costs which enter direct- 
ly into a bakery product. It does not in- 
clude factory overhead, or indirect manu- 
facturing expenses, administrative, general 
or selling expenses. 

_ (2) If you cannot compute an alterna- 
tive ceiling price for a product in this man- 
ner, or if you are selling the product to 
an entirely new class of purchasers your 
alternative ceiling price is the same as the 
ceiling price of your most closely competi- 
tive Seller of the same class selling the 
yo he product to the same class of pur- 

asers. If you compute your ceiling price 
in this manner, then, before you sell the 
Product you must file with the Director of 
Price Stabilization. Washington 25, D.C., 
the report required of manufacturers un- 
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der Sec. 6 of the General Ceiling Price highest price incurred or paid by you for and if it contains a fraction of less than 
tégulation. an ingredient covered by Sec. 11 (a) of one half cent, you must adjust your alter- 
(3) If you cannot otherwise compute the General Ceiling Price Regulation dur- native ceiling price to the next lower cent. 
an alternative ceiling price, you may, if you ing the five-week period ending June 30, Sec. 7. Records. If you elect to compute 
wish, apply to the Director of Price Sta- 1951, and the cost to you of the most ceiling prices under this regulation you 
bilization, Washington 25, D.cC., for the recent customary purchase. If, however, must, for a period of two years, keep avail- 
establishment of an alternative ceiling price. you made no customary purchase during able for examination by the Director of 
If you do apply, you must set forth the the five-week period, you use the highest Price Stabilization, all invoices or sales 
same information in your application that price paid or incurred by you during the slips, or other records showing how you 
is required under Sec. 7 of the General five-week period beginning July 1, 1951. computed your prices under this regulation. 
Ceiling Price Regulation. In addition, you You may not increase your alternative ceil- The requirements of this section are in ad 
must indicate your ceiling price for the ing price pursuant to the provisions of dition to, and not in substitution for, the 
product as established under the General this section until you have filed with the requirements contained in-the General Ceil- 
Ceiling Price Regulation. Director of Price Stabilization the notice iing Price Regulation regarding the keep- 
Sec. 5. Parity adjustments for increased required by Sec. 11 (f) of the General Ceil- ing of records. 
ingredient costs. Your alternative ceiling ing Price Regulation, except that you sub- Effective date. This supplementary regu 
price, as calculated under this supple- stitute for your base period costs for in- lation becomes effective Nov. 26, 1951. 
mentary regulation, includes all parity ad- gsredients the highest price you paid or Note: The record keeping and reporting 
justments for increases in ingredient costs incurred for a customary purchase during requirements of this regulation have been 
under Sec. 11 of the General Ceiling Price the five-week period you used in making approved by the Bureau of the Budget in 
Regulation up to June 30, 1951. You may your calcula‘ions accordance with the Federal Reports Act of 
increase your alternative ceiling price, as Sec. 6. Adjustments for fractions of a 1942. 
computed under Sec. 4 of this supplementary cent. If your alternative ceiling price con- _ EDWARD F. PHELPS, JR., 
regulation, by the dollars-and-eents differ- tains a fraction of one half cent or more, Acting Director of Price Stabilization 
ence per unit of your product between the you may adjust it to the next highest cent, Nov. 26, 1951. 
® zB 
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Better baked goods attract customers ... For the finest fermenta- 
tion, the kind of fermentation that helps you bake quality products, 
use F'leischmann’s Yeast. Constant improvement for over 80 years 
has made today’s Fleischmann’s Yeast the finest that bakers 
have ever used. MAKE IT BETTER—SELL MORE OF IT! 
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Valuable Tie-in 
Advertising 


Most bakers are aware of the val- 
uable advertising boosts given to 
bread and other bakery products by 
several national advertisers in their 
campaigns directed at the consumers. 
A full-page color photograph of a 
soft drink and a sandwich, for in- 
stance, is just as good an ad for bread 
as for the soft 
drink. Advertis- 
ing value re- 
ceived by the 
baking industry 
over the years 
must run to un- 
counted thou- 
sands of dollars; 
yet few bakers 
have taken the 
trouble to even 
write a_ thank- 
you note to the 
advertiser con- 
cerned. One of 





Bill Lingren 


those who has is 
Harry Zinsmaster, Zinsmaster Bread 
Co., Duluth, Minn., former president 
and chairman of the American Bak- 
ers Assn. and a prime mover in the 
baking industry’s own national adver- 
tising campaign. 

Mr. Zinsmaster makes it a point 
to write to the officials of any nation- 
al firm using a tie-in with bread and 
other bakery products in their con- 
sumer advertising. And appreciation 
for this thoughtful gesture is tremen- 
dous. 

Mr. Zinsmaster reports he has 
more than 100 letters in his files from 
business leaders who say that his 
thank-you letter was the first such 
letter ever received in response to 
such tie-in advertisements. Not only 
that, but many report that their ad- 
vertising directors are so apprecia- 
tive of the recognition that they are 
intensifying their efforts to work 
bread illustrations into future ads. 

One firm asked Mr. Zinsmaster to 
visit its headquarters and spend a 
few days with the advertising people 
to develop new ideas along these 
lines. 

“We're all worked up about this,” 
the letter said, “and we want to co- 
operate with the bakers more than 
ever.” 

The results of Mr. Zinsmaster’s 
letter-writing campaign seem to set 
some kind of a record for the amount 
of money invested. Is it necessary to 
suggest that other bakers would be 
doing themselves and the industry 
a good turn by using the same tech- 
nique? 


Fighting the 
Food Fads 


Another instance in which bakers 
should write letters of appreciation 
is the feature article appearing in the 
December issue of Woman’s Home 
Companion titled “Don’t Fall for Food 


Fads.” Here is an article that exposes 
the food faddists as_ profit-hungry 


phonies. It specifically explodes “their 
phoniest (and most effective) cam- 
paign—the crusade against white 


bread.” And in so doing it gives the 
American housewife strong reasons 
for buying and using enriched white 
bread. 

In addition to its appearance be- 
fore some 4,000,000 readers in the 
December issue of the magazine, the 
article has appeared in a condensed 
version in full-page advertisements in 
daily newspapers all over the coun- 
try. Reprints of it are being made 
available to women’s club groups for 
use in their programs. 

The article is reported in greater 
detail elsewhere in this issue of The 
American Baker. Bakers should read 
it, and write their thanks to the edi- 
tors of Woman’s Home Companion. 


Your Association 
Membership 


Much has been said in past issues 
of this magazine and the other bak- 
ing industry publications, as well as 
on the platforms of many conven- 
tions, about the value of a baker’s 
membership in his trade association. 
The subject is always worth talking 
about, however, because few associa- 
tion members realize the big value 
that their dues payments buy for 
them. At one of the general sessions 
of the recent American Bakers Assn. 
convention in Chicago, Harold Fied- 
ler, ABA secretary, outlined the many 





functions that a good trade associa- 
tion carries out for its members. It 
was an imposing outline of impor- 
tant tasks essential to an industry’s 
welfare, and he went on to show how 
ABA, together with the American 
Institute of Baking and the Bakers 
of America Program does a good job 
in all of them. 

A recent article in the Kiplinger 
Magazine pointed out that member- 
ship in a trade association puts a 
business firm “on the inside of an 
outfit dedicated to helping you make 
more money out of your business.” 


“It can pay dividends hundreds of 
times greater than the price of your 
membership,” the article said. “If you 
are a small operator, the payoff will 
be larger than if you are one of the 
big boys.” 

There is a special reason for men- 
tioning these things here at this time; 
many association dues are paid on a 
calendar year basis and members are 
now in the process of reaching for 
their checkbooks for payment of 1952 
dues. If you are one of the many bak- 
ers making this payment, don’t do it 
begrudgingly. Rather, do it enthus- 
iastically, because it is one of the 
soundest business investments you 
can make. 


More on an 
Old Subject 


In recent issues we have had some 
discussion in this column on the sub- 
ject of allied entertainment at bak- 
ers’ conventions. The entertainment 
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policy of the National Automatic 
Merchandising Assn. has been called 
to our attention and is passed along 
here because it will be of interest to 
those having to do with the planning 
and running of conventions in our 
own industry: 

“NAMA believes that a certain 
amount of relaxation and social ac- 
tivity is an accepted phase of any 
successful convention, but also be- 
lieves that excessive or unlimited en- 
tertainment is detrimental to the 
best interests of the association, the 
members, the exhibitors, and to the 
automatic merchandising industry as 
a whole. For this reason the agree- 
ment between NAMA and Cleveland 
hotels precludes the assignment of 
public space for entertainment pur- 
poses except with written approval 
of the association. To this end, the 
association is requesting the coopera- 
tion of all exhibitors in eliminating 
the ‘continuous open house’ form of 
entertainment, especially between the 
hours of 9 a.m. and 6 p.m. daily, dur- 
ing the convention.” 


Less Hole in 
the Doughnut 


Stanley Anderson of the Doughnut 
Corporation of America, who is bet- 
ter known to the doughnut industry 

s “Stan, Stan, the Donut Man,” has 
come up with a clever publicity gim- 
mick. He received national publicity 
recently with an announcement that 
the hole in the doughnut is going to 
be smaller, giving the consumer more 
doughnut for her money. The hole 
henceforth, he says, will be three 
eights of an inch in diameter, rather 
than seven eights. 


Plea from a 
German Baker 


A German master baker living in 
Hamburg has asked us to pass on 
his interest in exchanging letters 
with U.S. bakers. He writes that 
members of the trade in Germany, 
especially younger bakers, wish to 
exchange ideas with their fellow 
tradesmen in other countries. 

Bakers interested in such an ex- 
change of ideas may write to Henry 
Peickner, 6 Steinstrasse, Hs 8, Ham- 
burg-Altona I, Germany. 
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AT W. E. LONG DINNER—More than 300 baking indus- 
try and allied trades leaders attended the dinner in honor 
of W. E. Long, retired chairman of the board of the W. E. 
Long Co. in Chicago recently held at the Bismarck Hotel. 
Persons seated at the speakers’ tables are shown in the 
picture above. Front row, left to right: Gerard R. Wil- 
liams, Williams Bakery, Scranton, Pa.; Mrs. John T. Mc- 
Carthy; John Garrow (standing with back to camera), 
president of the Allied Trades of the Baking Industry; 
John T. McCarthy, chairman of the American Bakers 
Assn.; Mr. and Mrs. W. E. Long; Charles J. Regan, presi- 
dent of the Bakers Club of Chicago, and Mrs. Regan. 
Second row, left to right: Paul Cadwell, president of the 
National Bakery Suppliers Assn., and Mrs. Cadwell; Earl 
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B. Cox, president of the American Society of Bakery En- 
gineers; Mrs. Bernard E. Godde, and Mr. Godde, president 
of the Associated Retail Bakers of America; Mrs. Carl 
Steinhauer, and Mr. Steinhauer, immediate past president 
of the Bakery Equipment Manufacturers Assn.; J. U. 
Lemmon, current president of the BEMA; Mrs. Karl Baur 
and Mr. Baur, president of the American Bakers Assn.; 
G. Cullen Thomas, representing the Millers National Fed- 
eration; Mrs. Richard Rohwedder, and Mr. Rohwedder, 
president of the American Institute of Baking Alumni 
Assn.; Miss Mildred Allrich, secretary to Mr. Long; Louis 
E. Caster, chairman of the board of the American Insti- 
tute of Baking, and Mrs. Louise K. Buell, executive man- 
ager of the Bakers Club of Chicago, the affair’s sponsor. 
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NEBA Sidelights 





itinued from page 19) 
expect an even larger federal debt. 
Mr. Chapman said that price and 
wage controls will simply not work, 
as they do not treat the causes of 
inflation. To defeat inflation, pro- 
duction must be increased, expendi- 
tures controlled and taxes increased. 
He also said that we must have 
more competence in the administra- 
tive part of the government. 
2 
Two well-known speakers dis- 
cussed the international situation at 
the final session of the convention, 
of which Fred G. Stritzinger, New 
England regional manager, Continen- 
tal Baking Co., was the chairman. 
Everett Saltonstall, U.S. Senator 
from Massachusetts, one of the 
speakers, said that we must have 
faith in our system of life and our 
government. He warned that the 
fighting in Korea could easily spread 
to other parts of the world, and 
that we must use common sense and 
good judgment. Erwin D. Canham, 
editor-in-chief, Christian Science 
Monitor, said that we have improved 
our position in the world power 
struggle, although we are not mak- 
ing progress in. the non-military 
struggle. He declared that we are 
rectifying our too rapid demobiliza- 
tion following World War II. We 
have, he continued, assisted in the 
economic recovery of a good part 
of the world. The free world, he 
concluded, is dedicated to progress. 
ae 
A meeting of the board of gov- 
ernors of The New England Bakers 
Assn. was held Sunday afternoon. 
Nov. 11-13 were selected as tentative 
dates at the Statler Hotel in Bos- 
ton for the fall convention in 1952. 
Consideration is being given to hold- 
ing an exposition in connection with 
the convention, but nothing definite 
has yet been decided. 
a 
A display of wrapped bread from 
virtually all sections of the country 
was shown at the convention. This 
attracted a good deal of attention, 
as some of the wrapping was quite 
different from that used in New 
England. 
@ 


The entertainment feature of the 
convention was, of course, the ban- 
quet on the final night. It was pre- 
ceded by a cocktail party, and en- 
tertainment and dancing were in- 
cluded with the banquet. A number 
of allied firms gave cocktail parties 
both on this and other evenings. 

Ss 

The New England allied tradesmen 
held a special meeting of their own 
during the convention. E. B. Clancy, 
Anheuser-Busch, Inc., president of 
the group, presided. Frank J. Tor- 
rens, Brolite Co., New York, presi- 
dent of the Allied Trades of the Bak- 
ing Industry, was the first speaker. 


—_—_[_—_—_— 
BREAD IS BREAD 

NEW YORK—A New York court 
has ruled that a specialist in bak- 
ing French and Italian breads can- 
not collect unemployment compensa- 
tion because he refused a $65-a-week 
job baking American-style bread. 
Previously, a compensation board 
ruled that he could collect jobless 
pay. 


—_—_—_—_—_— 
rR 
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He outlined the growth of the organi- 
zation, and emphasized that it is 
purely a service group, adding that 
it has promoted good will between 
allied tradesmen and bakers. He said 
that allied tradesmen are willing to 
undertake any task that will benefit 
the baking industry. 

Claude R. Bascombe, Standard 
Brands, Inc., secretary-treasurer of 
the Allied Trades of the Baking In- 
dustry, declared that it is the most 
unique trade organization in the coun- 
try. He said that it is not involved 
in policy matters, and that it has 
served all groups in the baking indus- 
try. Mr. Bascombe said that it now 


has a membership of 1,534, the larg- 
est in its history. 

J. U. Lemmon, Jr., Doughnut Cor- 
poration of America, New York, and 
president of the Bakery Equipment 
Manufacturers Assn., spoke of the 
serious metal shortage, and predicted 
a further cut in the supply of this 
material. He urged all members of 
the allied trades to do all they can 
to get bakers to turn in scrap, as this 
is the very basis of the metal short- 
age problem. 

The featured speaker at this ses- 
sion was J. Gordon MacKinnon, list- 
ed as the nation’s No. 1 convention 
speaker. He declared that selling is 
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simple and fundamental, that it must 
be sincere, and that it “must have a 
line.” He illustrated the latter point 
with a clothes line, on which he hung 
various garments to illustrate his 
points. 

For instance, he said that there 
must be a “sock’”’ in a sales presenta- 
tion. He added that salesmen must 
be neat in appearance, and that their 
sample kits must also be neat. Sales- 
men, Mr. MacKinnon continued, must 
tell the complete story about their 
products, and, where possible, display 
them attractively. Above all, he con- 
cluded, salesmen must be enthusiastic 
about their work. 





LAMINATED PACKAGES 
KEEP CAKES 
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Sales appeal and appetite appeal is what 
makes cakes move off the grocer’s shelf— 
and one way to be sure your cakes move 
faster is to assure their appeal by using 
high-quality laminated packages. 


flavors. 


Laminated packages provide extra “impulse” 


sales, keep cakes fresh longer, cut down 
returns, because of these important factors: 






7. Moistureproof-greaseproof protection that 
prevents the transfer of shortening and mois- 
ture from the product to the package, and 
also forms a barrier against off-odors and 


2 Sturdy, rigid construction that protects the 
contents against rough-handling and crush- 


ing in stacking and in transit. 


3. High quality laminated paperboard that can 
give the best in attractive “selling” appear- 
ance, lends itself well to colorful designs and 

picture windows. 





’ BAKERY PACKAGE 
| RESEARCH COUNCIL 


TIT WEST WASHINGTON STREET © CHICAGO 2, ILLINOIS 


For the finest laminated, buy from these pioneer producers of uniformly high quality bakery packages. 


Members of the Laminated Bakery Package Research Council 


CHICAGO CARTON COMPANY, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
MARATHON CORPORATION, MENASHA, WISCONSIN 


CONTAINER CORPORATION OF AMERICA, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
SUTHERLAND PAPER COMPANY, KALAMAZOO, MICHIGAN 
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For the future, too, GOLDEN 
LOAF will always be the big 


value in uniform, strong, fine 


spring wheat flours. 


“Golden loaf: 


PENNANT € HOV T COMPANY 
eaAKe CITY , MINNESOTA 








105 YEARS OF MILLING EXPERIENCE 
PLUS MODERN LABORATORY CONTROL 
ASSURES THE BAKER EXCELLENT RESULTS WITH: 
ia HUMMER-—Spring Hi-Gluten 
& get Mh LIBERTY—Short Spring Patent 
* a's M\ BEST PATENT—Standard Spring Patent 
ead st ; 





SPECIAL—Extra Strong Spring Patent 
STRONG BAKERS—First Spring Clear 
CAKE and PASTRY FLOURS 

RY E—White - Medium - Dark 


GEORGE URBAN MILLING Co. "“474'° 
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The American Baker, without cost 
to its subscribers, offers through Mr. 
Vander Voort, technical editor of The 
American Baker and head of the 
School of Baking, Dunwoody Indus- 
trial Institute, to answer and analyze 
production problems. Samples of 
baked goods should be sent to Mr. 
Vander Voort, Dunwoody Industrial 
Institute, Minneapolis, where the lab- 
oratories and facilities of the school 
are at the disposal of the readers of 
The American Baker; communica- 
tions should be addressed to The 
Ameriian Baker, 118 South Sixth 
Street, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 
¥ ¥ 


Jewish Breads 


I would appreciate receiving for- 
mulas for Jewish pumpernickel bread, 
Jewish rye bread, Jewish bagel and 
onion rolls.—J. B. S., N.C. 

¥ ¥ 

Here are some formulas you may 
wish to try. Naturally, the formulas 
are only a guide and in some in- 
stances slight changes may have to 
be made. 


JEWISH PUMPERNICKEL BREAD 
Preparatory Sour Pumpernickel 
Preparatory sour: 

2 1b. sour dough 
4 lb. medium rye flour 
4 lb. water 
Temperature 75° F. Allow to rest 
for 8 hr. Save the remainder of the 
preparatory sour for starter for pre- 
paratory sour for the next day. 
Dough: 
8 lb. preparatory sour 
56 lb. first clear flour 
24 lb. pumpernickel flour 
44 lb. water (variable) 
1 lb. 8 oz. yeast 
1 lb. 10 oz. salt 
12 oz. ground caraway 
Dough temperature 82° F. First 
punch, % rise. Second punch, % rise. 
To the bench 10 min. 


Questions and Answers 


A SERVICE FOR BAKERS 


Conducted by 


Adrian J. Vander Voort 
Technical Editor of The American Baker 





Scale and round up. Allow to rest 
for 10 min. and make up. Proof and 
then bake at about 400 to 410° F. 
Use plenty of steam in the oven. 
JEWISH PUMPERNICKEL BREAD 

Sponge: ; 

10 lb. 8 oz. clear flour 
6 lb. dark rye flour 

15 lb. 8 oz. water 

13 oz. yeast 

Sponge temperature 75 to 76° F. 
Fermentation time 3 hr. 

Dough: 

23 lb. 8 oz. clear flour 
10 lb. rye meal 

3 lb.80z. sour dough 
20 lb. water (variable) 
8 oz. malt 

1 Ib. 4 oz. salt 

1 oz. ground caraway 

Dough temperature 79 to 80° F. 
Take to the bench, scale off and round 
up. Allow to rest for about 15 min. and 
make up. Proof and then bake at 
about 400 to 410° F. Use plenty of 
steam in the oven. 


JEWISH WHITE RYE BREAD 
Preparatory sour: 
3 1b. white rye flour 
1% qt. water 
¥% oz. yeast 
Set at 78° and keep at same tem- 
perature for 24 hr. 
Sponge: 
15 lb. white rye flour 
15 lb. water 
1 lb. yeast 
Add above sour to sponge. Sponge 
temperature 78°. Time 2 hr. 30 min. 
Dough: : 
9 lb. white rye flour 
25 Ib. first,clear flour 
17 1b. water (variable) 
1 lb. 1 oz. salt 
1 Ib. malt 
2 oz. ground caraway 
Total weight 90 lb. Dough tem- 
perature 80° F. Time 10 min. 
Use moist steam in oven before 
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loading and for approximately two 
thirds of total baking time. 


ONION ROLLS 

25 lb. strong flour 

15 lb. water (variable) 

10 oz. salt 

12 oz. sugar (sucrose or dextrose) 
1 lb. shortening 

7 oz. yeast 

1 oz. yeast food 

Dough temperature 78 to 80° F. 
First punch 1 hr. 15 min. To the 
bench 45 min. 

Make into round buns of desired 
size. Allow the buns to proof about 
half way and then make an indenta- 
tion in the centers. Then place some 
fine chopped onions in the indenta- 
tion. Sprinkle salt and pepper on top 
and allow the buns to proof to their 
proper volume. Then bake at about 
425° F. 

Some bakers add a small amount 
of chopped onions to the dough after 
it is mixed. 

JEWISH BAGELS 

50 lb. high gluten flour 

$16 gal. water (variable) 
1 lb. 12 oz. malt 
2 oz. yeast 

10 oz. salt 

Mix for about 5 min. Ferment ap- 
proximately 30 min. Make up and 
proof about 45 min. Then place in 
boiling water for 3 min. 

Bake on a board for 3 min. Then 
bake for 3 min. on the hearth. Turn 
the bagels over and bake for 3 min. 
more. 


Chiffon Pies 


I have found very interesting in- 
formation in your Questions & An- 
swers feature. I have made several 
attempts to make a chiffon pie us- 
ing fresh strawberries or fresh frozen 
strawberries, but with little success. 
Can you supply me with a formula 
and, in addition, a formula for coffee 
chiffon pie?—-W. M. S., Alta. 

Here are your formulas. If you 
should desire to leave the chocolate 
out of the coffee chiffon pie, it will 
be satisfactory. However, the choco- 
late and coifee flavor make an ideal 
combination. 

STRAWBERRY 

Bring to a boil: 

3 lb. water 
2 lb. sugar 

% oz. salt 

3qt.fresh stemmed strawberries 

Mix together and add slowly: 

10 oz. cornstarch 

1lb. water 
Cook until clear. Then add this 
gradually to the following meringue. 
Beat until stiff: 
2 lb. egg whites 
1 lb. sugar 

Then add and beat until dissolved: 
1 lb. sugar 

Place in baked shells at once. When 
cool, cover with meringue and bake 
until a golden brown color is ob- 
tained. These pies may be topped 
with whipped cream if desired. 


CHIFFON PIES 


COFFEE CHIFFON PIES 
Bring to a boil: 
3 lb. 8 oz. milk 
2 Ib. granulated sugar 
% oz. salt 
3 0Z. soluble coffee powder 
boiling, stir in until thick: 
8 oz. cornstarch 
8 oz. milk 
80z. egg yolks 
Remove from the fire, 
stir in: 
4 0z. melted bitter chocolate 
3 oz. butter 


add and 
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Then add this gradually to the fol- 
lowing meringue. 
Beat light: 
1lb. egg whites 
¥% oz. salt 
Add gradually and beat until firm: 
1 lb. 8 oz. sugar 
Place into baked shells at once. 
When cool, cover with meringue and 
bake until a golden brown color is 
obtained. These pies may be topped 
with whipped cream if desired. 


Old Dough 


We have a copy of The Bakeshop 
Trouble Shooter, which we have 


READED 


BAKERY 
EQUIPMENT 


GYRATORY SIFTER BY READ 


found very helpful in our work. We 
are hoping that you may be of fur- 
ther assistance to us concerning a 
baking problem which is not covered 
in your book. In the case of bak- 
eries which mold dough by hand, thus 
taking a considerable length of time 
to empty a trough, about 2 hr., what 
could you suggest as a means of over- 
coming the dough from spoiling be- 
fore it has been molded ?-—L. R., Man. 


YY 


Quite frankly, the only suggestion 
that I can give you is to tell the 
baker to make smaller doughs. This 
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undoubtedly will be inconvenient for 
the baker, but it is the only thing 
to do in order to produce good bread. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


DELAWARE GETS 5-DAY WEEK 

WILMINGTON, DEL. — Driver- 
salesmen for major bakeries serving 
the Wilmington area are ‘now on a 
5-day week and in most cases bread 
and bakery products will not be de- 
livered to stores or homes on Wednes- 
days and Sundays. The five-day week 
had been the subject of negotiations 
in recent weeks between union offi- 
cials representing the drivers and 
bakery officials. 








STANDARD 


The Readco Gyratory Sifter provides unexcelled sifting performance... completely free 


of vibration. 


It is both statically and dynamically balanced—features which eliminate transfer of move- 


ment from the gyrating sifter body to its supporting members. 


Cast magnesium screen frames and simplified construction enable you to disassemble 


the unit quickly and easily for cleaning or inspection. 


Readco Gyratory Sifters are available in sizes to 


meet your individual sifting requirements. Write 
or call the Bakery-Chemical Division, YORK, 


PENNSYLVANIA—LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA. 


READ STANDARD 


CORPORATION 
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Crusts & Crumbs 


FROM THE EDITORIAL SLICER 
By Carroll K. Michener 








Britain’s Acquired Taste 
for Bread 


fp of the principal topics of dis- 
cussion among millers assembled 
in London for meetings of the Na- 
tional Association of British and Irish 
Millers was that of the fortification 
or enrichment of bread. They knew 
all the arguments for and against the 
addition of synthetic vitamin B,, 
which is distinguishable in bread only 
by chemical analysis, and most of 
them knew that British millers were 
the first millers in the world to go 
into and adopt this method of fortifi- 
cation or enrichment, The process was 
discontinued almost as soon as it was 
begun because of the order for a high- 
er extraction rate, but the millers of 
the U.S.A., under no similar restraint, 
adopted it enthusiastically, and lately 
they have been celebrating the first 
decennial period of the program. 

There is, however, a division of 
opinion in this country as to the wis- 
dom of reviving the matter, and one 
of the objections is founded on the 
belief that public taste in the past 10 
years or so has undergone a change. 
A large number of children and young 
people have no standards of compari- 
son between prewar white bread and 
the present “national” bread. They 
are accustomed to the flavor of the 
latter and millers with children who 
have introduced them to white bread 
to test their preference have found 
to their surprise that the children 
prefer bread made from national (or 
81% extraction) flour. If this is the 
case, then bread has ceased to be a 
neutral food and has become some- 
thing that is eaten for its own sake 
and because of its own flavor. Further, 
the question of enrichment scarcely 
arises, except from the point of view 
of availability of bran, etc., as animal 
feed. 

It is, of course, realized that the 
logical objection to fortification, ex- 
pressed in some quarters, is contained 
in the question: “Why take out an 
element merely to replace it with a 
synthetic dose?” The answer is equal- 
ly logical, if not quite as acceptable 
to the objectors. It is, in the first 
place, that the supply of animal feed- 
ingstuffs would be increased and, in 
the second place, that the synthetic 
article could not be distinguished in 
any way whatever except by chemical 
analysis. It is a simple issue, but one 
could argue about it indefinitely and 
arrive nowhere in the end. For our 
own part, we are in favor of supply- 
ing consumers with what they pre- 
fer. If they want white bread, they 
should be able to obtain it, just as 
those who prefer brown or wholemeal 
bread claim that their type of bread 
should be available. Whether the 
white bread should be fortified or un- 
fortified is another matter. There is 
no more reason or justification for 
forcing any person to eat leeks who 
prefers carrots than there is in mak- 
ing a common type of bread and no 
other kind. Knowledge and experience 
should never be inactive and there 


are many ways of using these acquire- 
ments to advantage in the food trades. 
—Milling, Liverpool, England. 


Intense advertising of food prod- 
ucts is more than 50 years old; the 
producers of Jell-O used many ad- 
vertising media before 1900. 

e®e @ 

A people indifferent to their civil 
liberties do not deserve to keep them, 
and in this revolutionary age may 
not be expected to keep them long. 
A people who proclaim their civil 
liberties but extend them only to pre- 
ferred groups start down the path 
to totalitarianism.—Justice Douglas 
of the Supreme Court. 

ee @ 


Our Pilgrim ancestors tried com- 
munism for the first few months after 
their arrival in the new world. They 
soon found that it would not work 
even in so small a group as remained 
in Plymouth that spring of 1621. 
When each family was given a piece 
of land and allowed to retain the 
products of that land there was a 
very noticeable increase in produc- 
tion and in satisfaction and content- 


ment. 
ee 8 


“An hour’s earnings in a factory 
may buy less of some things now 
than in the past, but it will buy more 
food,” says W. T. McAllister, exten- 
sion marketing specialist at the Uni- 
versity of Delaware. He uses as a 
basis figures on prices and earnings 
collected by the U.S. Bureau of La- 
bor Statistics. Bread is one example. 
Mr. McAllister points out that with 
an hour’s average pay, a factory 
worker can now buy 10 1-lb. loaves of 
white bread compared with only 7.9 
loaves in 1939, 6.4 loaves in ’29, and 
only 4 loaves in 1914. 


Through the development of new 
products and the creation of new 
consumer demands, through the de- 
velopment of new techniques, through 
shorter hours and increased compen- 
sation, through constant research and 
development and the, as yet, unlim- 
ited possibilities which they unfold, 
our dynamic industrial system has 
created the one economy which offers 
real, rather than mirage-like, hope to 
the overcrowded and undernourished 
peoples of the world.—Virgil M. 
Hancher, president of the University 
of Iowa. 


Advertising, as it has over the 
years, must become more honest and 
truthful; more informative; it must 
contribute increasingly to raising the 
standard of good taste, and must con- 
tribute helpful service in increasing 
measure. But the people of the world 
have even broader and more vital 
problems to face. And surely adver- 
tising, as the voice of business and 
industry, and with the skills and ex- 
perience it has developed, has even 
greater contributions to make. It 
must increasingly reflect the develop- 


ing conscience and sense of responsi- 
bility of business and industry. Busi- 
ness anc industry have a greater need 
for the building and strengthening of 
a free dynamic society than any other 
segment of our population.—Samuel 
C. Gale, vice president of General 
Mills, Inc., and past chairman of the 
Advertising Council. 


®e@ ®@ 
TREATISE ON SLIMMING 


Sometimes it’s said by a writer 
That maidens who long to grow 
lighter 
Should entirely forsake 
Bread, cookies, and cake, 
And follow a diet that leans 
Toward greens. 
The hippopotamus tried the plan; 
For greens he was voracious. 
His contours seem to prove the 
theory 
A bit fallacious! 
Grace V. Watkins. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
REPRESENTS GROWERS 
LOS ANGELES—John C. O’Leary 
has been appointed Midwest district 
sales representative for the Cali- 
fornia Walnut Growers Assn., ac- 
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cording to an announcement by W. 
C. Tesche, general manager. Mr. 
O’Leary will make his headquarters 
in Chicago, and his territory wil! in- 
clude the western Great Lakes areg 
and the Upper Mississippi Valley, 
Included in his food brokerage ex. 
perience are 20 years with the Cud- 
ahy Packing Co. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Philadelphians Note 
“Donut Day,” Welcome 
General Baking Plant 


PHILADELPHIA — The General 
Baking Co. formally opened what is 
believed to be the world’s largest 
“doughnut kitchen” here recently 
with a luncheon at the new $1,000,000 
plant for 250 industrial and civic lead- 
ers. 

Mayor Bernard Samuel proclaimed 
it Donut Day in Philadelphia and 
traced the history of the delicacy back 
to the 16th century. He also told the 
gathering that bakery products ac- 
count for $20,000,000 worth of sales 
in the city each year. 

George L. Morrison, president of 
General, received a certificate ex- 
pressing appreciation of the Chamber 
of Commerce for choosing Philadel- 
phia as the site for the large facility 
and the Chamber’s Clean-Up Commit- 
tee presented a certificate of merit for 
converting the previously vacant lot 
in South Philadelphia into an attrac- 
tively improved and landscaped indus- 
trial facility. 

The plant is a one-story brick and 
steel structure occupying half a city 
block. It is capable of producing 5,200 
doughnuts a minute, or 500,000 daily. 

Operation is such that the dough- 
nuts move automatically through the 
various stages of production, right 














BIRTHDAY BROADCAST—Continental Baking Co. officials put in personal 
words of greeting when Irene Beasley presented the fifth anniversary broad- 
cast of “Grand Slam” from a Times Square Theater recently. The prograll, 
heard on Columbia Broadcasting System stations at 11:30 a.m., EST, 1a 
been advertising Wonder Bread and Hostess Cakes since its start. Show 
congratulating Irene are, left to right, Cedric Seaman, vice president 2 
charge of sales; R. K. Stritzinger, president and chairman of the board; Miss 
Beasley; Walter Everett, account executive, Ted Bates & Co., and Lee 


Marshall, advertising manager. 
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direct 
from farm 
to you 








DAIRYLEA 


(NON-FAT) 


DRY MILK 
SOLIDS 





USE | 
ATLEAST | for 
6% better bread 





DAIRYMEN’S 

LEAGUE 

CO-OPERATIVE 

ASSOCIATION, 
INC. 





| 100 Park Ave., N.Y. 17 
] Phone ORegon 9 - 1230 
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The J. C. Lysle Milling Co. 


MILLERS OF 
HARD AND SOFT WHEAT 
FLOUR 


SINCE 1874 


Leavenworth, Kansas 











GLOBE BAKERS FLOUR 
Globe Cereal Mills 


El Paso, Texas 














BLAIR MILLING CO., Atchison, Kans. 








The Williams Bros. Co. 
Merchant Millers KENT, OHIO, U.S.A. 
Specialists Ohio Winter Wheat Flour 


All our wheat is grown on ‘Western 
Reserve”’ and bought from the grow- 
ers at elevators we own and operate. 











Evans Milling Co. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND., U.S.A 


Manufacture Kiln-Dried 
WHITE CORN PRODUOTS 


Capacity, 16,000 Bushels 




















Chickasha Milling Co. 


Capacity CHICKASHA Cable Address 
1500 sacks OKLA. ““Washita”’ 
Manufacturers of High-Grade 
Hard Wheat Flour 
Foreign and Domestic Trade Solicited 
Member Millers’ National Federation 








We Specialize in... 


FLOUR for BAKERS 


“The Beardstown Mills” 


BEARDSTOWN ILLINOIS 
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into packages at the end of the as- 
sembly line, without being touched 
by human hands. All types of the 
product are produced there. 

Voting among General’s 1,500 Bond 
driver-salesmen elected Miss Itha 
Duerhammer, a former Miss Phila- 
delphia, as Donut Queen. 

For the occasion, hotels in Phila- 
delphia distributed doughnuts to their 
customers, clubs gave them to mem- 
bers, and servicemen at hospitals in 
the area were amply supplied. 





Formulas 





(Continued from page 21) 


Bring balance of water, sugar, lem- 
on juice and pineapple to boil and 
boil for 5 min. Add the starch solu- 
tion to the above mixture, stirring 
constantly and boil until mixture 
thickens. Allow to cool before using. 
Other canned fruits may be used in 
like manner. 


CRUMB FILLING 


1 lb. ground nut meats 

4 lb. brown sugar 

4 lb. cake crumbs 

1 pt. milk (variable) 

Lemon flavor to suit 

Rub together nut meats, brown sug- 

ar, crumbs and flavor, adding suffi- 
cient milk to make a smooth, easy 
spreading filling. 


HONEY TOPPING 


1 Ib. filberts or almonds 

1 lb. butter 

1 lb. sugar 

4 oz. honey 

8 oz. milk 

Place all ingredients in a kettle 

and bring to a boil, stirring constant- 
ly. Allow to cool to blood heat (98° 
F.); then spread on coffee cakes or 
rolls which have just been made up. 


CARAMEL FILLING 


3 lb. brown sngar 
2 lb. butter 
¥% oz. vanilla 
6 eggs 
Place all ingredients in mixer and 
cream light. 


APPLE MINCE FILLING 


6 lb. chopped apples 

2 lb. brown sugar 

2 lb. cake crumbs 

8 oz. ground filberts 

4 oz. melted butter 

1 lb. washed and drained raisins 

Juice of 2 lemons 

Salt and cinnamon to suit 

Rub all ingredients together until 

thoroughly incorporated. If mixture 
is too stiff, add sufficient milk to 
soften filling to consistency desired 
for spreading. 


ORANGE COCONUT FILLING 


Cook together: 
8 oz. sugar 
8 oz. orange pulp 
Then add: 
1 lb. 4 oz. sugar 
1 lb. 4 oz. macaroon coconut 
2% oz. butter 
2 whole eggs 
Mix all of the above together. 


ALMOND BRITTLE TOPPING 


Boil to 275° F 
2 lb. granulated sugar 
1 lb. water 
8 oz. corn syrup 
Then add and boil to 300° F.: 
1 lb. 8 oz. chopped almonds 
Pour into lightly greased bun pans 
in thin sheets and allow to cool. 
Break up with a rolling pin into fine 
pieces. 





WESTERN STAR 
KANSAS STAR 
GOLDEN CREST 


* * * 


Hay the Christmas Star 


Light the Tap to 
Joy and Happiness for Dou 
This Season 


The WESTERN STAR MILL CO. 


SALINA, KANSAS 


















Country-Milled 
from Country-Run 
Wheat located in 
the heart of 
America’s foremost 
wheat producing 
section. 


INDEPENDENT 
OWNER 
MANAGED 











“Yhe 
1 WALL~ROGALSKY MILLING CO 


’ Ms PHERSON, KANSAS , 





HANDY WAY TO SUBSCRIBE 


The American Baker 
Circulation Dept., 118 S. 6th St., Minneapolis 2, Minn. 
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White Bread Defended Against Food Faddists 


Don’t Fall for Food Fads, Arthur D. Morse urges in December 


Woman’‘s Home Companion . . . “Don’t trust them. Their 


@ YOGURT 


aim is not your good health. It’s mostly their own profits. 


@ WHEAT GERM 


HAT’S all this current ex- 
W citemen about the so-called 

health foods? Do we really 
need wheat germ, yogurt and black- 
strap molasses in our diet? Should we 
use them as cure-alls? America’s 
foremost nutritionists say no. They 
have found that such products are at 
best a waste of money. At worst, re- 
liance on them to cure diseases can 
threaten our lives. 

But the voice of the faddist is loud. 
He spreads his teachings through 
thousands of health-food stores and 
by lectures, books and broadcasts. 
The effort is worth it to him because 
he has a financial stake in promoting 
one “wonder food” or another. 

The voice of the faddist can also 
be persuasive. In one breath he ap- 
peals to our superstitious faith in na- 
ture, and in another to our respect 
for science. The same woman who 
might reject his mystic claims for 
yogurt could. easily be impressed by 
his laboratory report on wheat germ. 
She’s not to be blamed—she seeks the 
best for the health and welfare of her 
family. She just does not hear the 
reputable nutritionist who has no ax 
to grind and little of the side-show 
barker in his makeup. But he is the 
authority to trust. 

Let’s give him a hearing. 

What does he say, for example, 
about the wares of one of the most 
publicized peddlers of health foods— 
Gayelord Hauser? Hauser’s pet prod- 
ucts are blackstrap molasses, yogurt, 
wheat germ, brewer’s yeast and pow- 
dered skim milk. In his book, Look 
Younger, Live Longer, he declares 
roundly: “Any one of these five foods, 
used daily, can probably add five 
youthful years to your life.” 

There’s nothing new, says the nu- 
tritionist, about the exaggerated 
claims for blackstrap. Crude molasses 
has long been the subject of folk 
myths. Practitioners of the occult 
have pronounced it a cure for cancer, 
tuberculosis, heart trouble, constipa- 
tion, paralytic strokes and other af- 
flictions. 

It’s hard to see why it got that 
reputation. Blackstrap — the dark 
thick sirup that remains as the end 
product of sugar refining—is de- 
scribed by men who know molasses 
best as “the dregs of sugar making.” 
The definition in the Encyclopedia of 
Food hardly gives it more dignity: 
Blackstrap molasses, the poorest, is 
the final or exhausted molasses of raw 
sugar manufacture. 

Not that blackstrap is entirely 
worthless—it’s good for cattle feed 
and is useful in the production of 
alcohol and yeast. Great Britain takes 
a realistic view. Its sale is outside 
the jurisdiction of the Ministry of 
Food—it’s considered unfit for human 
consumption. The Molasses Controller 


@ BLACKSTRAP MOLASSES 


allots it only to manufacturers of cat- 
tle feed and similar consumers. 

What about the food faddists’ 
claim that blackstrap is rich in iron 
and copper? They may be embar- 
rassed to learn that a good part of 
its iron and copper content is simply 
contamination — the scrapings and 
dust of factory machinery. Part of 
the iron is in fact insoluble rust. 
Blackstrap also contains a_ high 
amount of calcium. But again it’s not 
nature that put it there—it’s just the 
limewater used by chemists in proc- 
essing sugar. 

Hauser also writes of blackstrap 
as “an excellent source of many B 


able of fulfilling the promises of bene- 
fit made for it...” 

Second of the “wonder foods” is yo- 
gurt. This is basically concentrated 
whole milk, fermented at high tem- 
peratures by a process involving sev- 
eral kinds of bacteria. The result is a 
white custardlike preparation that 
has a nutritional value no greater 
than the milk from which it was 
made. 

But while yogurt has just about the 
same calorie, vitamin and calcium 
values as milk it costs about three 
times as much. Thus there is a dan- 
ger that children in yogurt-dominated 
households are likely to be given less 








@ A small army of food faddists is abroad in the land peddling 
nutritional nostrums. We in America have the most abundant 
and nutritious food supply and are enjoying the best health of 
any nation in history. But the food faddists are spreading the 
false doctrine that our staple foods are debased and deficient. 
They tell us that all our diseases, from cancer and heart failure 
to tiredness or insomnia, are due to malnutrition. Then comes 
the gimmick—we can’t get well and stay well unless we sup- 
plement our diet with some outlandish food or start dosing 
ourselves with a particular concoction of minerals, vitamins 
or what-have-you. A vigorous campaign of truth about nutri- 
tion and diet, as well as law enforcement, is needed. Arthur D. 
Morse and the Woman’s Home Companion have made a valu- 
able contribution to this cause. 


CHARLES W. CRAWFORD, Commissioner, 
Food and Drug Administration, Federal Security Agency 








vitamins.” A U.S. Department of Ag- 
riculture study denies this. Black- 
strap and other products made from 
sugar-cane juice were found to be 
“devoid of demonstrable quantities of 
vitamin B.” 

Another analyzer of blackstrap 
put the truth in more human terms. 
He found that an individual would 
have to consume about a gallon a day 
of blackstrap just to obtain his mini- 
mum requirement of three essential 
B vitamins. 

Hauser also claims for blackstrap 
that it is effective in the prevention 
and treatment of menopausal difficul- 
ties and menstrual abnormalities, in 
inducing sleep, preventing and cor- 
recting nervousness, correcting bald- 
ness and restoring gray hair to its 
natural color, promoting better di- 
gestion, healthy nerves, healthy heart, 
preventing changes due to old age and 
promoting normal functioning of the 
glands. 

That’s quite a large order. But the 
Food and Drug Administration ex- 
perts note simply that “these state- 
ments are false and misleading since 
the article (blackstrap) is not cap- 


than the required quart a day and 
their diets may be deficient in cal- 
cium. 

Yogurt is the traditional drink of 
various Balkan tribesmen and _ be- 
cause some of these folk live to ripe 
old age the food faddists link the 
drinking of yogurt with longevity. It is 
never linked to the really significant 
fact—few Balkan tribesmen have re- 
frigerators for the storage of ordin- 
ary milk. 

Like most of the so-called health 
foods, yogurt has legitimate uses en- 
tirely apart from its role in faddism. 
Its principal value is to provide milk 
for people who cannot consume it 
in its normal form—those who have 
an allergy to uncooked milk, for ex- 
ample. 

Wheat germ, third of the “wonder 
foods,” is perhaps the most appealing 
of the five to those who like a scien- 
tific tone to their faddism. But this 
is what Dr. Charles Glen King, dis- 
tinguished scientific director of the 
Nutrition Foundation, says about its 
use: 

“There’s nothing wrong with it ex- 
cept that it isn’t necessary. It’s rich 


4M 


@ BREWER’S YEAST 


in many of the B vitamins but a nor- 
mal diet will include sufficient of 
these vitamins, particularly in whole 
wheat or enriched white bread.” 

The last of the “wonder foods,” 
brewer’s yeast and powdered skim 
milk, are prescribed by physicians tor 
specific purposes. But they too are 
not necessary in the average diet. 
Brewer’s yeast, whose flavor and tex- 
ture are unpleasant to most people, 
is used as a B vitamin supplement 
and, like any supplement, is effective 
only when there is a real need for 
it. It is not a miracle food. One table- 
spoon, the usual dose, contains about 
half as much protein as one egg and 
about one tenth of the daily allow- 
ance of iron. 

Powdered skim milk is also a legiti- 
mate food, an excellent food in fact 
and especially valuable as an eco- 
nomical source of the proteins found 
in whole fluid milk. It has all the 
protein, as well as all the calcium 
and B vitamin values, too. Yet it has 
half the calorie value of whole milk 
and for that reason a physician might 
recommend it for those who must 
limit their intake of fat. But it is still 
no “wonder food” and its value in a 
reducing diet, for example, depends 
upon what other foods are used. 

To sum up, the Food and Drug 
Administration points out that the 
five “wonder products” would con- 
tribute nothing to the well-being of 
an individual who consumes a normal 
diet of milk, fruit, vegetables, meat, 
cereals and other common foods. 

In themselves the five “health 
foods” are harmless. But they can 
lure the user into a deadly trap. 

The faddists maintain that ortho- 
dox foods are robbed of their vita- 
mins and minerals by excessive proc- 
essing. From this premise it is but a 
short step to the belief that most if 
not all our ills can be traced to in- 
adequate nutrition. The trap snaps 
shut when “nature foods” are recom- 
mended supplemented by vitamin and 
mineral mixtures for any and all 
symptoms. 

Here’s how one man was caught in 
the trap. James McC., ago 40, father 
of Virginia and Andrew, devoted hus- 
band of Margaret, had been losing 
weight, felt fatigued and listless, suf- 
fered from constipation and gas pres- 
sure— but avoided a visit to his doc- 
tor. 

Why? 

Because he found all his symp- 
toms listed in a book by a self-styled 
diet expert who attributed them to 
a deficiency of the various B vitamins. 
So James McC. stocked up on health 
food concoctions brimming with all 
the B’s—and one day he died of can- 
cer. 

His symptoms had actually been 
those of cancer of the gastrointestinal 
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tract. Had it been found before it 
spread beyond the walls of his in- 
testines and invaded his lymph ves- 
sels—and any good physician could 
have found it—an operation could 
have saved his life. 

Excess acidity that may warn of 
stomach ulcer is also often treated 
as a vitamin deficiency by the pana- 
cea peddlers. More important than 
the fact that brewer’s yeast and 
wheat germ are worthless in curing 
ulcers is the possibility that a de- 
layed diagnosis will permit the un- 
observed development of a malig- 
nancy. Physicians know that above 
5% of all stomach ulcers become can- 
cerous and are on guard. The faddist 
is not. 

Any of the approximately two mil- 
lion mild or undetected diabetics in 
America who fall under the spell of 
the faddist also can have rough going. 
If they accept a high sugar diet to 
overcome loss of weight and hunger 
pangs their condition will speedily 
become worse. 

High blood pressure sufferers also 
take a short cut to danger when they 
follow the advice that headaches, diz- 
ziness, swollen ankles, shortness of 
breath and fatigue indicate a need 
for “nature foods.” These signs may 
also herald the onset of our greatest 
killer, heart disease. 

In suggesting treatments for these 
and other symptoms, the faddist util- 
izes one of the trump cards in his 
hand—the misunderstood vitamin. 
The properly supervised use of vita- 
min preparations is of great value 
to the people who need them but the 
widespread notion that indiscriminate 
consumption of vitamin pills leads to 
better health plays right into the 
hands (and bank rolls) of the faddists. 

Moreover, the health food peddlers 
reap their greatest harvests in the 
promotion of the newest and there- 
fore—by health fad showmanship— 
the most glamorous vitamins. Some 
of them do sound exciting and may 
genuinely offer hope for the future 
but the significant fact is seldom 
mentioned that up to now their place 
in human nutrition has never been 
established. 

The best guide to the vitamin tan- 
gle I’ve heard was given me by Dr. 
Elmer M. Nelson, chief of the Divi- 
sion of Nutrition of the Food and 
Drug Administration. Dr. Nelson has 
devoted much of his life to the study 
of vitamins. He says: “Foods that 
supply all the vitamins are readily 
available. Concentrate on selecting 
these foods—let your physician worry 
about your vitamin pills. If you 
choose the proper foods you won't 
need the pills.” 

The trouble is the faddist makes 
it difficult to choose the proper foods. 
Take their phoniest (and most effec- 
tive) campaign—the crusade against 
white bread. Their widely circulated 
Story goes like this: “White bread 
is a devitaminized, demineralized, de- 
nuded, bleached and _ chemicalized 
hunk of fluff. In the milling process 
about 20 vitamins and minerals are 
removed from the wheat and only 
four are restored in so-called enriched 
flour. Then the flour is bleached and 
aged with poisonous substances and, as 
if this were not enough, the chiseling 
bread manufacturer skimps on milk 
or avoids it entirely.” 

Dr. Fredrick J. Stare, director of 
the Department of Nutrition of Har- 
vard University’s School of Public 
Health, has a quite different version. 
He says: 

“I do not know of any evidence to 
support the idea that whole wheat 
products are superior nutritionally in 
man as compared with enriched 
flours.” 

The story behind these contradic- 
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Striking Back... 


Every one of us is tempted 
to fall for the claims of food 
faddists at one time or another, 
Woman’s Home Companion tells 
the consumer in its December 
issue. Striking back at the many 
attempts of these people to dep- 
recate the value of such 
proved foods as white bread to 
play up the claimed value of 
the!r own product, the article 
says that the profit motive is 
uppermost in the minds of these 
faddists. The magazine, with an 
initial circulation of over 4 mil- 
lion, promoted its article in full 
page newspaper advertisements 
in major metropolitan areas, 
offering reprints. Woman’s 
Home Companion is also offer- 
ing reprints of the accompany- 
ing article—free in quantities 
up to 200. Larger orders will be 
handled at $21 per 1,000. 











tory views is straightforward and 
should be heartening to American 
women. 

Less than 3% of the flour milled 
in the U.S. is whole wheat. This 
meager figure does not indicate a 
conspiracy against the public—millers 
would be delighted to sell more whole 
wheat flour but have to accept the 
fact that most buyers prefer the taste 
and texture of white bread. Others 
cannot tolerate the roughage of whole 
wheat. 

Yet the popular taste for white 
bread, as nutrition studies made be- 
fore World War II indicated, probably 
had a lot to do with the average 
American diet’s deficiency in vitamin 
B, (thiamine), B: (riboflavin), niacin 
and iron. Taste is not easy to change. 
But the Food and Nutrition Board 
of the National Research Council, an 
independent body of outstanding 
scientists, wisely saw another way 
to correct the deficiency. It recom- 
mended the enrichment of white 
bread with the missing substances. 

Industry and government concurred 
and since 1941 virtually all of our 
white flour and white bread has been 
enriched as recommended. It is true, 
as the faddists say, that the thiamine, 
riboflavin, niacin and iron were in the 
wheat in the first place. What they 
do not say is the enrichment has made 
it possible for us to have the bread 
whose taste we prefer without losing 
its principal nutritive values. The de- 
bunkers of white bread are also re- 
luctant to point out that enriched 
flour has almost as much iron as 
whole wheat, twice as much ribofla- 
vin, about the same amount of thia- 
mine and only one fifth less niacin. 

The enrichment of white flour was 
one of the great health measures of 
our time and is perhaps why B vita- 
min deficiencies are virtually extinct 
in America. 


Restoring Ingredients 


I asked the executive secretary of 
the Food and Nutrition Board, Dr. 
A. LeRoy Voris, why all the ingredi- 
ents lost in the processing of white 
bread had not been restored. 

Dr. Voris told me that the board 
does not recommend the addition of 
vitamins to food unless these condi- 
tions are met: 

“There must be a public health 
need for them. There must be assur- 
ance that the people most likely to 
benefit will be able to afford the food 
if the addition of vitamins raises its 
price.” 

The nutritionists see no reason 
why the public should pay higher 


prices for bread to get vitamins 
which have no known value or which 
are plentiful in other foods. 

As for that sinister bleaching of 
flour—it is not generally understood 
that bleaching accomplishes more 
than making bread whiter. It also 
gives better baking quality and uni- 
formity. Nitrogen trichloride was the 
chemical uzed for many years in 
bleaching until research found it to 
be harmful to the nervous systems 
of dogs. Exhaustive studies revealed 
no harm to humans but for safety 
the use of this chemical was discon- 
tinued in 1948. Chlorine dioxide, as 
inoffensive to dogs as it is to hu- 
mans, is used today. 

Yet the anti-white-breaders are 
still firing away at the original chem- 
ical. At the time of writing, a popu- 
lar radio commentator on nutrition 
was still distributing a leaflet in 
which he stated: 

“The agent most popularly used to 
bleach white flour causes damage to 
the central nervous system of dogs. 
This unpleasant discovery reminds us 
that since bleached white bread was 
invented, mysterious diseases of the 
nervous system in men have occurred 
more and more frequently.” (Bold 
type his.) 

The no-milk-in-white-bread myth is 
just that—a myth. Authoritative na- 
tional surveys have established that, 
on the average, white bread is made 
with 4% milk solids, making it a 
valuable source of calcium (359 mg. 
lb., to be exact). The milk proteins 
also play their role, supplementing 
those of the wheat. 


Rats in the Arsenal 


But the bread faddists have one 
more weapon in their arsenal—the 
story of the Cornell University rats. 

One group of these animals was 
fed ordinary white bread as its only 
diet. They. became mangy, introverted 
and died before their time. The oth- 
ers were nourished on a bread made 
with unbleached flour and extra milk 
plus soy flour and wheat germ. They 
became sociable, sleek and long-lived. 

“Since the physiological setup of 
rat and man is similar,” announced 
a recent magazine article, ‘the impli- 
cations are plain.” 

Are they? 

Unlike the Cornell rats, man does 
not live on bread alone in 1951 Amer- 
ica. If our diet consisted of bread 
alone there would be some point in 
adjusting our pocketbooks and our 
tastes to a power-packed loaf capable 
of making up for the total absence of 
vegetables, milk, meat, eggs, fish and 
fruits. As it is, nothing prevents a 
baker from producing the most nutri- 
tious bread possible, so long as he 
labels it accurately. People who are 
willing to pay extra money for such 
a loaf and who enjoy its taste should 
certainly not be discouraged from 
buying it. But the mother who 
watches her children’s health—and 
also has to watch her budget—should 
know that a nutritious diet makes 
this special bread unnecessary. 

The nation’s leading food scientists 
look with disfavor on the faddists. 
But not because they are smug about 
American nutrition. Unlike the health 
food best-seller authors, radio com- 
mentators and lecturers they have no 
cure-alls. But their work in our uni- 
versities, industrial and government 
laboratories, medical centers and re- 
search foundations during the first 
half of the twentieth century has vir- 
tually wiped out our major deficiency 
diseases—rickets, infantile scurvy and 
pellagra. They realize a great deal 
more remains to be done. But they 
are the authorities to listen to. We 
can trust them. 





This year, give a FRUIT CAKE 
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...the traditional holiday treat! 





Buy a FRUIT CARE for the 


holidays...taste how good itis! == 
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HOLIDAY TREAT—Bakers of Amer- 
ica Program advertising over the holi- 
day season will promote the tradi- 
tional holiday treat—fruit cake—to 
millions of consumers. The colorful 
full page advertisment shown above 
will appear in the December issues of 
Good Housekeeping and the Ladies 
Home Journal. Bakers may order re- 
prints for use as window and truck 
posters from bakers’ program head- 
quarters, 20 N. Wacker Drive, Chi- 
cago 6, Ill. 





KANSAS CITY ALLIED 
CLUB TO GIVE PARTY 
FOR NEEDY CHILDREN 


KANSAS CITY—tThe Bakers Al- 
lied Club of Kansas City will again 
conduct the annual Children’s Christ- 
mas Party this year. Fifty needy chil- 
dren in the Kansas City flood area, 
as recommended by the Salvation 
Army, will be guests of the club at 
a dinner Dec. 18 in the President Ho- 
tel. Santa Claus will appear that 
evening with gifts for the children. 
Walter Kuckenbecker, Red Star 
Yeast & Products Co., Kansas City, 
is chairman of the event. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CORN PRODUCTS REFINING 
TRANSFERS EXECUTIVES 


NEW YORK—Six changes in top 
supervision, involving three plants 
and the Chicago office, were an- 
nounced recently by the Corn Prod- 
ucts Refining Co., New York. 

Louis F. Gillan, who has been at 
Argo, Ill., was appointed manager of 
the North Kansas City plant of the 
firm. He replaces Alvor Hedberg, 
former manager of the Kansas City 
plant, who becomes plant manager 
at the Pekin, Ill., plant. Frank Glot- 
felty, who has been managing the 
Pekin plant, assumes a new position 
as manager of traffic, packaging and 
the Chicago office. Mr. Glotfelty will 
report directly to W. T. Brady, vice 
president in charge of operations. 

J. F. Morton, plant manager at 
Corpus Christi, Texas, is transferred 
to the foreign department in Londas, 
becoming director of manufacturing 
in England and Scotland. 

Replacing Mr. Morton at Corpus 
Christi is E. M. Schroeder, who has 
been general manager in the firm’s 
Refinerias de Maiz, Argentina. Robert 
B. Hall, who has been manager of the 
foreign manufacturing department, 
becomes staff assistant to W. T. 
Brady. J. W. Power, former manag- 
er of the plant at Argo, IIl., replaces 
Mr. Hall. R. C. Wheeler, formerly 
the plant superintendent at -Argo, 
becomes manager of the Argo plant. 
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Catch Extra Profits By 








O you know how to put the 
D ideas of your employees to 
work for you? The initiative 
of your employees is one of your most 
valuable nonphysical assets. But the 
chances are that such initiative will 
be virtually nonexistent unless it is 
purposely developed by you. Fortu- 
nately, the process of developing in- 
itiative is very simple and will take 
only a small amount of your time. 
There are many positive economic 
advantages for the baker who can 
depend on his employees to originate 
useful merchandising and operational 
ideas. A good merchandising idea will 
increase sales of baked foods. An idea 
which improves efficiency in the pro- 
duction end, reduces costs in that de- 
partment. No matter how skillful you 
are in developing your own ideas, 
there will always be plenty of room 





EDITOR’S NOTE: Mr. Broaded, 
author of the accompanying article, 
is director of industrial relations, 
Fisher Flouring Mills Co., Seattle, 
and the author of “Essentials of Man- 
agement for Supervisors,” published 
by Harper & Bros. 





for improvement through application 
of suggestions which originate with 
your employees. 

Initiative also means the ability of 
an employee to do his work without 
close and detailed supervision. The 
employee who can carry through a 
job with only brief and general in- 
struction, relieves his employer of 
preoccupation with small but still es- 
sential details. The employer is en- 
abled to devote more of his time and 
thought to the more central problems 
of management. 

There are other valuable benefits 
to be derived if employees are en- 
couraged to develop and display ini- 
tiative. Morale is automatically given 
a boost whenever an employee is giv- 
en a chance to put his ideas into prac- 
tice. Job enthusiasm increases when 
employees feel they are contributing 
something worthwhile to their organi- 
zation. Worker efficiency and produc- 
tivity are inevitably improved. 

If ideas which employees may have 
are stifled or killed, on the other hand, 
stagnation is the most likely final 
result. 

There is a definite technique for 
development of initiative which can 
be successfully applied by any whole- 
sale or retail baker. Consistent appli- 
cation of this six-step technique will 
result in a positive increase of initia- 
tive on the part of his employees. 


1. Clearly define job duties and re- 
sponsibilities. 


Definite job assignments should be 
given to the employee. Unless the em- 
ployee knows exactly what he is sup- 
posed to do he will not feel free to 
take on new work without specific 
orders, for fear of antagonizing other 
employees. By putting an employee 
in charge of specific job responsibili- 
ties, moreover, you give him a sense 
of “ownership” in his work. Those 
are his responsibilities, and he will 
take a personal interest in developing 
them to the best of his ability 


By Charles H. Broaded 


2. Be certain the basic skills of the 
job are known. 


If an employee proceeds on a job 
without supervision and does not 
know the basic skills he gets into 
difficulties. This is just as true for 
the route salesman as for the bread 
baker. There are special basic skills 
on any job which must be taught to 
a new employee, including skills pe- 
culiar to your own plant operation. 
Display of initiative in an unfamiliar 
situation may lead to just the oppo- 
site of the desired result. The new 
employee should be suervised closely 
by the owner or a qualified subor- 
dinate until the basic skills have been 
learned. Above all, the employee 
should not be made to feel that he 
is stupid because he asks a question 
which is fundamental knowledge to 
an experienced man. 


3. Give jobs with obvious details 
omitted. 


If the supervisor is sure that the 
employee’s job duties are well defined 
and that the basic skills are well 
known, he can give him a series of 
jobs in which instructions concerning 
the obvious details are purposely 
omitted. He may, for example, have 
the employee take over the job of 
rearranging cold storage facilities for 
certain perishable ingredients. The 
employee is told just where the dif- 
ferent items should be placed and 
perhaps the best method for handling. 
The best step-saving procedure, how- 
ever, is left to the employee’s own 
initiative. 

When the job is finished it should 
be checked. If satisfactorily complet- 
ed within a resonable period of time, 
the employee should be complimented 
for having done the job correctly 
without detailed instructions. If the 
work is not done satisfactorily, the 
supervisor should state that he had 
hoped the employee would complete 
the work properly. In either case, 
comment should be made to indicate 
that the supervisor expects the em- 
ployee to take care of the work with- 
out personally supervising all the em- 
ployee’s movements. 


4. Give jobs with less obvious de- 
tails omitted. 


After several jobs have been sat- 
isfactorily completed with the least 
important instructions omitted, the 
owner assigns the employee jobs omit- 
ting the less obvious details. The 
same procedure for checking the fin- 
ished work is followed, and the em- 
ployee is again complimented on fin- 
ishing the work with little detailed 
instruction. 


5. Give only general instructions 
for jobs. 


Step 5 is a continuation of the 
process started by steps 3 and 4. The 
employee is now given assignments 
with only the general idea expressed. 
The owner may, for example, give the 
following instructions: 

“Jim, our records show that sweet 
roll production has slowed down no- 
ticeably the past six months. See if 
you can’t work out a better step- 
saving procedure in that department, 
will you?” 

“Joe, Ace Grocery on your route 
should be selling twice as much of 


our bread as he’s been doing. See if 
you can find out the reason for that. 
There must be something we can do 
about it.” 

“Alice, put your imagination to 
work on an attention-getting window 
display for the sample wedding cake 
that Fred is decorating.” 

Giving employees jobs with this 
type of instruction allows them to 
complete details by themselves. In- 
itially at least, the owner must occa- 
sionally check the progress of the 
work to make certain that the job is 
being carried out properly. When the 
work is completed satisfactorily, the 
employee should be complimented for 
his ability. 


6. Accept and apply all worthwhile, 
spontaneous ideas which the employee 
may have. 


If the above procedure has been 
followed in full the employee will 
begin to have ideas because he will 
start to think for himself. Those 
ideas may be good or poor. The good 
ones should be put into practice but 
the poor ones must be carefully re- 
jected. 

If the employee is made to feel 
foolish for thinking of ideas he will 
stop suggesting them. The supervisor 
must encourage the employee to con- 
tinue having ideas even while he is 
rejecting a poor one. He must reject 
the poor ideas tactfully to prevent 
the future loss of good ones, and 
must encourage the employee to try 
again. He can point out that, even 
if only one idea out of five is good, the 
employee is still contributing far 
more than the average. 

The employee whose initiative is 
encouraged in this manner will con- 
tribute many innovations that other- 
wise would be lost, because he knows 





AUTHOR—Charles H. Broaded, au- 
thor of the accompanying article, has 
trained directly or has been respon- 
sible for the training of about 3,250 
supervisors, from first level super- 
vision to top management, during the 
past eight years. He has had exten- 
sive experience in industrial rela- 
tions in the oil, milling and aircraft 
industries, and is an author, teacher, 
speaker. 
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DEVELOPING EMPLOYEE INITIATIVE 


his employer expects him to do some 
thinking. He works better because 
he knows his suggestions are appre. 
ciated. 

If at any time in the process of 
developing initiative the employee has 
questions regarding the job, the em- 
ployer should answer the question by 
asking another such as “What do you 
think we should do?” ‘What would 
you do if I weren’t here?” ‘“Can’t 
you figure that one out by yourself?” 
This encourages the employee because 
he can see that the owner has con- 
fidence in his ability. 

Employers who apply this tech- 
nique are almost always agreeably 
surprised. They find their employees 
are taking a much greater interest 
in their work and that the amount of 
supervision they have to give is less- 
ened considerably. This in turn frees 
them for creative work, giving them 
the time and energy to develop and 
still further improve their businesses. 
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MAURICE MALONEY AGAIN 
HEADS WISCONSIN BAKERS 


MILWAUKEE—Maurice Maloney, 
general manager of the Bohemian 
Baking Co., Green Bay wholesale 
bakery, was reelected president of 
the Wisconsin Bakers Assn., Inc., by 
the board of governors at its annual 
meeting in Milwaukee. Mr. Maloney 
was elected in 1950 to succeed J. 
Phil Joyce, Colvin Baking Co., Janes- 
ville. 

Louis Gardner, Jr., Gardner Bak- 
ing Co., Madison, was elected vice 
president to exceed Reidar Strand, 
Strand Baking Co., Madison. The sec- 
ond vice presidency is filled by the 
president of the Milwaukee Bakers 
Assn., who is elected in December. 
During the past year Ervin Rewald, 








Rewald’s Bakery, has served in this, 


capacity. 

Fred H. Poehlmann, Jos. Poehl- 
mann Baking Co., Milwaukee, was re- 
elected treasurer, with the board re- 
appointing Fred H. Laufenburg as 
executive secretary. 

In November, the _ association’s 
membership, via mail ballot, elected 
the following new members to the 
board of governors: District No. 1, 
R. L. Moore, Buri’s Sunlit Bakery, Eau 
Claire; District No. 2, T. F. Schlafke, 
Schlafke’s Quality Bakery, Wabeno; 
District No. 3, T. E. McCully, Car- 
penter Baking Co., and Fred W. 
Poehlmann, Jos. Poehlmann Baking 
Co., both of Milwaukee, and Einar 
Damholt, Lincoln Bakery, Racine; 
District No. 4, S. G. Heilman, Heil- 
man DeLuxe Bakery, Tomah, and 
John Greisbaum, Griesbaum & Son 
Bakery, Beaver Dam; District No. 5, 
Richard Hoyler, Escanaba, Mich. The 
new member-at-large is H. W. Cox, 
Bear-Stewart Co., Milwaukee, by vir- 
tue of his presidency during 1952 of 
the Wisconsin Flour & Bakers Allied 
Trades Assn. 

Mr. Maloney named James Me: 
Grath, Tender Krust Baking Co., Eau 
Claire; Mr. Gardner and Oscar Dick, 
Dick Bros. Bakery Co., Manitowoc, 
members of the membership com- 
mittee. The board also authorized 
Mr. Laufenburg to proceed with plans 
for association participation in the 
Lake Michigan States Bakers convel- 
tion. 


* 
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California Bakers 
Study Cooperative 


Advertising Plans 


By WILLIAM A. RUTLEDGE III 
Special Correspondent 
The American Baker 


SAN FRANCISCO —Efforts are 
being made in both southern and 
northern areas of the California bak- 
ing industry to organize cooperative 
advertising for the independent re- 
tailers. The objective is to win sup- 
port among the independents to make 
it possible for them to buy newspaper 
space and radio and TV time as a 
group. 

As simple as the proposition ap- 
pears on the surface, the idea rarely 
becomes a reality because to become 
a reality the bakers themselves must 
take hold and see that it works for 
them. As one milling official says, 
“Looking back over the year we can 
see where retail bakers have certain- 
ly come a long ways in their mer- 
chandising efforts, but, they as a 
group, still have a long way to go.” 


Fresno Project 

One outstanding success in coop- 
erative advertising has been achieved 
in the Fresno area, where General 
Mills, Inc., salesmen worked out ad 
layouts for GMI cake promotions with 
the participation of 14 bakers. The 
bakeries taking part were Belle’s 
Pollyanna Bakery, Patty’s Pastry 
Shop, Ralph’s Bakery, Tacchino Pas- 
try Shop, Nurmi Bakery, Mrs. Dil- 
len’s Bakery, Snowhite Bakery, Ed- 
die’s Pastry Shop at three locations, 
Lauck’s Bakery, Colonial Bake 
Shoppe, the Donut Makers, McCaul- 
ey’s Bakery, Marigold Bakery and 
Phil’s Pastry Shops at three loca- 
tions. 

The policy of the leading com- 
panies in the bakery supply field is 
to avoid direct participation in co- 
operative ads. R. P. Dunphy of the 
GMI Sperry division’s bakery service 
department, said that instead of 
direct participation, his company has 
“made available all the necessary 
merchandising tools to make all co- 
operative merchandising efforts on 
the part of the bakers just as easy as 
possible.” 

In the southern California trade 
area, Phil Seitz, secretary of the 
Master Bakers Retail Assn., has been 
active in trying to work out a co- 
operative advertising venture. One 
cooperative success that he has 
achieved has been the lithographing 
of a small booklet, which independent 
bakers order in thousand lots for a 
nominal cost, with the imprint of 
their own bakery. Within the first 
month, Mr. Seitz reported orders to 
the MBRA for 23,000, and orders just 
starting to roll in. 


Given to Customers 

This booklet is handed out by the 
bakers to their customers over the 
counter, and appeals to the customer 
to let the shop “Become Your Baker.” 
It is well done and may be the fore- 
runner of other cooperative under- 
takings in this area. The all-time 
record in MBRA_ membership, 
achieved with Mr. Seitz as secretary, 
is another reflection of the success 
of these efforts to seek cooperative 
solutions to bakers’ problems. 

_The most important factor in the 
rise of MBRA membership has been 
the standardization of accounting sys- 
tems offered by the association. In 
these days of endless paper work, 
tax red tape, and all the bookkeep- 
ing that even the smallest independ- 
ent must carry on—this standard ac- 
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counting service was an immediate 
ten-strike with independent bakers. 

It is certain that whatever success 
is realized in the field of cooperative 
solutions of bakers’ problems, that it 
will be achieved through the medium 
of their trade associations. Where 
the associations are active and well 
organized, such ventures are rela- 
tively easy to carry out. 
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MALCOLM G. CHACE RESIGNS 


NEW YORK—tThe board of direc- 
tors of International Paper Co. has 
announced the resignation of Mal- 
colm G. Chace as a director of the 
company and the election of Malcolm 
G. Chace, Jr., to the board to fill 
the vacancy created by his father’s 
resignation. A director of the firm 
since 1922, Mr. Chace served for 
Many years as a member of the ex- 
ecutive committee of the company. 
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BAKERY GROUP HEARS OF 
MERCHANDISING NEED 
PORTLAND, ORE. — Aggressive 
merchandising and tightening of cred- 
it were advised by James W. Hunt, 
general credit manager of Centennial 
Flouring Mills Co., Portland, in 
speaking before the Oregon chapter, 
American Society of Bakery Engi- 
neers at its first meeting of the 
1951-52 season. 

Chairman of the session was Wil- 
liam Allen, Williams Bakery, Eugene, 
president of the chapter. Other offi- 
cers present were Howard Lightner, 
Ann Palmer Bakeries, Inc., first vice 
president; Bill O’Brien, Standard 
Brands, Inc., second vice president 
and program chairman; and Roger 
Williams, Cherry City Baking Co., 
Salem, secretary. 

Mr. Hunt, who discussed “Bakery 
Operation from the Financial Side 
and the Problems You Face Today,” 
declared that current business con- 
ditions are reminiscent of those that 
preceded the depression, declaring 
that “60% of failures in all lines of 
business could be attributed to inade- 
quate sales and competitive weak- 
ness.” 

In urging a tightening of credit 
control and a stronger effort to col- 
lect accounts receivable, Mr. Hunt 
directed his advice chiefly toward the 
small wholesale and retail operators. 

“Most of the small retail shops do 
not keep up any accounting system 
and only about one in 10 keeps a 
close check on his operating and ma- 
terial costs,” he said. 

He also pointed out that retailers 
who handle a large variety of mer- 
chandise too frequently neglect to 
analyze sales, in order to determine 
which items are money-makers. 

The house-to-house operator, how- 
ever, is not the credit problem he was 
a few years ago, according to Mr. 
Hunt. More careful attention to sani- 
tation has improved his status and 
more housewives prefer to buy bread 
at the door rather than to go down 
to the neighborhood bakery or groc- 
ery, he added. 

He emphasized the value of pic- 
tures on wrappers which appeal to the 
younger generation, and counselled 
the small wholesaler to strive for 
more aggressive merchandising. 

In the general discussion that fol- 
lowed the credit manager’s talk, it 
was emphasized that small operators 
take advantage of credit counsel of- 
fered by large suppliers as well as the 
services offered by them in the pro- 
duction end of the baking business. 

A color movie, ‘Food of the World,” 
was presented by George Albert of 
Standard Brands, Inc. 














LOS ANGELES BAKERS 
CONDUCT MAIL BALLOT 


LOS ANGELES—Balloting by mail 
is being conducted by the Master 
Bakers Retail Assn. here to elect the 
1952 lineup of officers. The results 
of the election will also be announced 
by mail, it was announced by Phil 
Seitz, executive secretary. 

Those nominated for offices are 
Dave Honig, Sugar Bowl Bakery, 
president; Chris Weiss, Weiss Bakery 
in Bellflower, first vice president, and 
Olin Herd, Herd’s Bakery, second vice 
president. Nominees for the board of 
directors are Sherman Lowe, Danish- 
American Bakery; Howard Steele, 
Steele’s Bakery, Hermosa Beach; 
Herb Schindler, Schindler’s Bakery, 
Pasadena; Hugo Ebmeyer, Ebmeyer’s 
Swiss-French Bakery; Harry Becker, 
Manhattan Bakery; Al Dietsch, Com- 
munity Bakery; Clarence White, 
White’s Variety Bake Shop; Gene 
Giacchino, Giacchino Pastry Shop; 
Robert Jones, Fairway Market Bak- 
ery, and William Stinson, Golden 


Grain Bakery. 
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Baking Publications: 


SELLING SENSE FOR THE ROUTE SALESMAN 
By Fred DeArmond 


distribution. 


ing and design. 


finished article. 


THE COMPLETE PATISSIER 





(@)-10) 44m 110), 


DUTIES OF A BREAD SALES SUPERVISOR 


A valuable textbook for bread sales supervisors, 
managers and owners. Sections on interviewing pros- 
pective salesmen, record keeping, advertising. 

Initial copies $20.00; additional copies $4.41 


ADVANCED PIPING AND CAKE DESIGN 


Designed for the baker who wishes to expand his 
creative designing and master a classic technique, this 
135-page illustrated volume contains chapters on letter- 


SWISS BAKERY AND CONFECTIONERY 


The English translation of a Swiss book of formulas 
for making all kinds of “Continental’’ cakes and pas- 
tries. Covers every stage from raw materials to the 
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Mr. Schindler presided over the No- 
vember meeting, which was devoted 
to demonstrations and discussions of 
specialties for the holiday season. 
BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 

HERMAN NAMES R. W. COX 

ST. LOUIS—In expanding its pro- 
motional services the Herman Body 
Co. has selected Ray W. Cox as ad- 
vertising and sales promotion man- 
ager. Mr. Cox is a graduate of Wash- 
ington University School of Journal- 
ism and for the past five years was 
advertising manager of Metal Goods 
Corp., St. Louis. 

BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
JOINS KLIKLOK 

NEW YORK—B. F. Grogan, for- 
merly sales manager of the folding 
carton division of the California Con- 
tainer Corp., Oakland, Cal., has 
joined the Kliklok Corp. as sales pro- 
motion director, according to an an- 
nouncement by Albert M. Austin, 
Kliklok president. He will have his 
headquarters in New York. Mr. Gro- 
gan entered the packaging field 26 
years ago. 














HELPS Re er Ser 7 





A new publication written especially for the route 
salesman and managers interested in this method of 


$3.50 
By E. J. Sperry 


By “Nirvana” 


$4.50 
By Walter Bachman 


$9.00 
By E. J. Kollist 


Another volume dealing with European pastry deli- 
cacies, this work contains almost 1,500 forinulas, with 
sections on yeast cakes, meringues, and pastries in addi- 
tion to confectionery. 


$10.00 


Service Publications of The American Baker: 


THE BAKESHOP TROUBLE SHOOTER 
One of the classic publications for the baker, pre- 

pared by an expert in his field, now in its third printing. 

An invaluable aid in solving production problems almost 

as rapidly as they occur. 


By A. J. Vander Voort 


$1.00 


THE BAKESHOP FORMULA BOOK—CAKES AND PASTRIES 


Another book by A. J. Vander Voort, and a handy 
source of up-to-date and practical formulas on the pro- 
duction of cakes and pastries with which the baker can 
increase sales and improve his product’s quality. 


$1.00 


Reader Service Department 


The American Baker 


118 South Sixth Street 
Minneapolis 2, Minnesota 
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ASSOCIATION REACTIVATED—The North Dakota Bakers Assn., recently 
held a reactivation meeting in connection with a regional meeting of the bakers 
in the Fargo, N.D., area, sponsored by the Associated Bakers of Minneapolis 
and the Minnesota Allied Trades of the Baking Industry. The new officers of 
the association are shown above. Left to right: R. J. McDonnell, Sweetheart 
Bakery, Minot, board member; Larry Ginther, Flannery Bakery, Jamestown, 
secretary-treasurer; Gordon Olson, Gordon’s Bakery, Beach, vice president; 
W. W. Whitson, Sweetheart Associated Companies, Bismarck, chairman of 
the legislative committee, and Harry Howland, Fargo (N.D.) Bakery Co., 


president. 








MOSTLY PERSONAL 





Frank A. Lyon, secretary of the 
Bakers Club of New York, is making 
very satisfactory progress following 
a major operation in St. Clare’s Hos- 
pital in New York. He is expected 
to be able to return to his home 
shortly. 

-) 


L. A. Williamson, divisional man- 
ager, Red Star Yeast & Products Co., 
Chicago, and Mrs. Williamson have 
returned from a three-week vacation 
in Los Angeles and other points. 

a 

W. T. Scanlon, who was manager 
of the Kansas City branch of the 
Schulze-Burch Biscuit Co., is a mem- 
ber of the newly formed brokerage 
firm of Brown-Scanlon Co., Kansas 
City, which is specializing as manu- 
facturers agent and sales agent in 
the food and drug fields. 

am 

The Continental Baking Co. and 
the Ontario Biscuit Co., Rochester, 
N.Y., have won U.S. Treasury De- 
partment awards for participation in 
the First Defense Bonds Drive in the 
Rochester area. 

7 

George H. Coppers, president of 
National Biscuit Co., New York, has 
been named chairman of the bak'ng 
division in the current polio 2pp2al 
in Greater New York. As divisional 
chairman, Mr. Coppers will head a 
committee formed of members of the 
industry which will help raise the 
$4 million that is New York’s quota 
for the National Foundation for In- 
fantile Paralysis. 


The American section of the So- 
ciety of Chemical Industry has 
awarded its 1951 chemical industry 
medal to Dr. Ernest W. Reid, presi- 
dent of the Corn Products Refining 
Co. The medal is awarded annually 
for “conspicuous service to applied 
chemistry.” 


& 
William J. Farnan, director of pur- 
chases, General Baking Co., New 


York, was one of the casualties of the 
longshoremen’s strike when he had 


to postpone his proposed Caribbean 
cruise until after the first of the year. 
* 

Charles Goder, owner of Goder’s 
Bakery, Frankfort, Ind., was elect- 
ed mayor of his city on the Repub- 
lican ticket in the recent elections. 
Active in civic affairs in Frankfort 
since opening his business there 10 
years ago, Mr. Goder was formerly 
superintendent of the Indianapolis 
bakery of the Kroger Co. 


* 

C. Stuart Broeman, president of 
American Bakeries Co., Atlanta, and 
Mrs. Broeman, sailed from New York 
recently for a winter vacation in 
southern Europe. They will debark at 
Naples, spend Christmas at Taormina, 


Sicily, resort center, and visit France 
and Italy before returning home. 

Charles P. Ehlers, secretary-man- 
ager of the Indiana Bakers Assn., 
has been reelected to the Indianap- 
olis City Council, on the Republican 
ticket, for a 4-year term. Mr. Ehlers 
served as a state representative from 
1941 to 1945. 

* 


August Pulakos, owner of the Pula- 
kos Bakery, Erie, Pa., has been ap- 
pointed to the newly formed Erie 
trade expansion committee, which 
will seek to make Erie the trade cen- 
ter of the tri-state area. 
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CHICAGO BAKERS CLUB 
HOLDS OYSTER SUPPER 


CHICAGO—More than 100 mem- 
bers and guests of the Bakers Club 
of Chicago attended the annual Olde 
Fashioned Oyster Supper of the or- 
ganization at the Sherman Hotel 
here Nov. 29. 

Besides oysters in all varieties, 
flown in from Chesapeake Bay espe- 
cially for the occasion, those who at- 
tended also were treated to roast 
round of beef and other delicacies. 
Community singing and honoring of 
club* members having birthdays in 
November also were included on the 
program. 

In charge of the program for the 
evening were: N. G. Anderson, Bay 
State Milling Co., treasurer of the 
club; John T. Cusack, Central Waxed 
Paper Co., first vice president, and 
Ted Lauder, Ekco Products Co., co- 
chairman of the entertainment com- 
mittee. 

The next event on the entertain- 
ment schedule of the club is the An- 
nual Egg Nog Party, set for the Sher- 
man Hotel Dec. 19. 


BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE-——— 


SCRANTON CLUB NOMINATES 


SCRANTON, PA.—A slate of of- 
ficers has been nominated, without 
opposition, for the Scranton Bakers 
Club. Those nominated are William 
Elliott for president, Jerry Culkin 
for vice president, Peter Polansky 
for treasurer and Frank Sanfilippo 














DEMONSTRATION—The production of quality bakery products was dem- 
onstrated for over 125 bakers recently during five regional meetings of 
the Iowa Bakers Assn. In the illustration above, the crowd makes notes 
on products introduced by (left to right) Walter Dolch, Morning Star Bak- 
ery, Maquoketa, chairman of the meeting held in that city; Frank Junge- 
waelter, Whitson Cheese division, Borden Co., Chicago; Albert T. Swanson, 
bakery service technician, Red Star Yeast & Products Co., Omaha, and Paul 
Pfrommer, Durkee Famous Foods, Chicago. 
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for secretary. John Mineo is in- 
cumbent president. Officers will be 
installed at the Christmas party 
Dec. 18 at Hotel Casey. 





BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFS——— 


TOUR DESCRIBED BY 
PITTSBURGH BAKER 

PITTSBURGH — Europe’s_ impres- 
sions of the U.S. were relayed to the 
Pittsburgh Flour Club here Nov. 16 
by Louis J. Marhoefer, Bold Baking 
Co., Pittsburgh, and Marhoefer Bak- 
ing Co., Altoona. 

Chester P. Schomaker, A. T. Scho. 
maker & Sons, presided at the meet- 
ing as vice president in the absence 
of William N. Marland, Standard 
Milling Co. 

As guest speaker, Mr. Marhoefer 
told of his several months’ tour of 
Europe during the past summer, vis- 
iting Germany, France, England and 
Austria. The talk was_ illustrated 
with colored movies of his birthplace 
at Clausen, Germany, and other in- 
teresting localities. 

“Europe thinks Americans are mis- 
ers, chiselers and cheats,” the speak- 
er said. ‘‘We have utterly failed to 
put across to them our real Americans 
and what democracy really stands 
for and accomplishes for the indi- 
viduals who live in a democracy. 

“Russia holds the trump cards, 
Russia talks peace to the people of 
Europe and Asia. It is a false peace 
but the talk of peace has succeeded 
in winning millions of people to their 
side. We talk A bombs, new and 
more powerful war weapons and we 
are losing friends everywhere in the 
world. 

“Russia holds the bread basket of 
Germany and wins them by telling 
them they can have that bread bas- 
ket again if they join them. Germany 
has machines and workers and is an 
industrial nation. Russia tells Ger- 
mans to join them for they will fur- 
nish them with a market of more 
than 600,000,000, while we can only 
offer a fourth of this amount. 

‘In Silesia, Russia now has placed 
1,500,000 Chinese, and by 1954 will 
have 10,000,000 Chinese working in 
their mines. Without Germany we 
cannot win World War III. Germany 
is busy rebuilding and has done a 
fine job. Austria is disappointed in 
the U.S. ‘You promised us freedom, 
now we are idle,’ they say. 

“Frenchmen have heard little of 
the Marshall Plan. In Germany there 
are signs at every project so financed 
saying, ‘Here Is the Marshall Plan.’ 

“England says we are the nation 
that reduced them to a second class 
nation in World War I, a third class 
nation in World War II and will make 
them a fifth class nation in World 
War III. They are envious of us, 
think we are aiming for World War 
III. The mass of English people say 
their Socialist government is best, 
but needs new leadership, and think 
Churchill will stick to the type of 
Socialism started but will lead them 
better,” Mr. Marhoefer continued. 

“We have made terrific mistakes in 
our foreign policies. Now is the time 
to start a new road and to sell the 
real American people to Europe, then 
permit Europeans to build their own 
future along a real democratic plan, 
he concluded. 
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NEW YORK PRODUCTION 
CLUB HEARS W. E. BROEG 


NEW YORK —lIn line with the 
theme of the meetings of the Metro 
politan Bakery Production Club, Inc, 
this year, William E. Broeg, bakery 
consultant, based his talk at a recent 
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meeting on “Screening Your Prod- 
uct Line for Profits.” 

Mr. Broeg is well known through- 
out the industry for his practical 
knowledge and in discussing a num- 
ber of bakery items he told in each 
case how certain formula and method 
changes would-make a product bet- 
ter suited to the consumers’ tastes 
and at a price that will build volume. 

He said it was wise to cut short 
every possible step in production and 
urged that every baker consider the 
invisible cost factors involved in each 
item. 

A lively question and answer period 
followed Mr.. Broeg’s talk. This was 
one of the largest meetings of the 
year, with an attendance of over 100. 

The club’s Christmas party will be 
held at the Beekman Tower Hotel 
Dec. 14. 
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JOSEPH WILSHIRE, 72, 
DIES IN CONNECTICUT 


GREENWICH, CONN. — Joseph 
Wilshire, former president of Stand- 
ard Brands, Inc., and chairman of the 
board of directors until his retire- 
ment in 1939, died at Greenwich Hos- 
pital here Nov. 17. Mr. Wilshire, a 
Greenwich resident, was 72, and had 
been in ill health for several years. 

Mr. Wilshire joined the Fleisch- 
mann Co. at the age of 18 and ad- 
vanced to president of the firm in 
1925. When Standard Brands, Inc., 
was created through a merger in 
1929 he was named president of the 
firm. Mr. Wilshire’s business career 
makes a remarkable success story, 
rising from a $7 a week yeast pack- 
er to a listed salary of $152,559 in 
1934. 

Mr. Wilshire was an active polo 
and turf fan, which led to his friend- 
ship as a young man with Julius 
Fleischmann. He was a member of 
the Master of Fox Hounds Assn., for- 
mer Master of Hounds for the Gold- 
en’s Bridge Fox Hounds, and a mem- 
ber of the United Hunts’ Racing As- 
sociation of Belmont, among his many 
organization affiliations. 

Since his retirement he served as 
chairman of the board of Continental, 
Inc., a Danbury, Conn., firm cited 
by the government during the war 
for an air gunnery training device 
which it produced. 

He is survived by his widow, Helen 
Fayne Wilshire, former Greenwich 


DEATHS 


Mrs. Marie Jaeger, 91, widow of 
Oswald Jaeger, Sr., founder of the 
Oswald Jaeger Baking Co. of Mil- 
waukee, died Nov. 8. 














Arthur Farrar, White Plains, N.Y., 
engineering director of the Quality 
Bakers of America Cooperative, Inc., 
New York City, died recently in 
Easton, Pa., of a heart ailment. 


Joseph Machatschek, 68, veteran 
South St. Louis baker and a past 
president of the St. Louis Master 
Bakers Assn., died Nov. 15. He was 
a member of a family that has been 
in the bakery business in St. Louis 
for 60 years. 


Nelson Roth, associated with Gen- 
eral Mills, Inc., in Philadelphia, died 
Nov. 12 at the age of 43. He was a 
member and associate director of the 
South Jersey Master Bakers Assn. 
and a member of the Master Bakers 
Association of Philadelphia. He joined 
General Mills in 1937. 
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Republican state central committee- 
wceman, a son by his first marriage, 
Jcseph Wilshire III, and two grand- 
Sons. 
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CHICAGO PRODUCTION MEN 
HEAR TALK ON PACKAGING 


CHICAGO—Chicago Bakery Pro- 
duction Club members and guests 
were told how to package bread for 
greater profits at the regular month- 
ly dinner meeting of the group Nov. 
14 at the Civic Opera Bldg. here. 

Carl E. Rogers, director of mar- 
keting and public relations, Waxed 
Paper Institute, Inc., Chicago, said 
that bakers must produce a quality 
loaf of bread at a competitive price, 
package it properly, and sell, adver- 
tise and merchandise their product 
aggressively. 

A recent institute survey shows 
that bakery production executives 
are taking great interest in proper 
packaging. A package for bread, Mr. 
Rogers said, must keep bread fresh, 
seal properly, display the brand name 
or trademark prominently, bear a 
resemblance to packages for other 
items in a company line, present 
appetite appeal, and be adaptable for 
merchandising. 

Plans for a Christmas party for 
the next meeting, Dec. 12, were dis- 
cussed at the meeting. Willard Matt- 
son, Brolite Co., Chicago, program 
chairman of the group, said the 
Christmas meeting would be similar 
to those of other years. Refresh- 
ments, a dinner, games and prizes 
would be part of the program. Each 
member attending is to bring a gift- 
wrapped present for a grab bag. 
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MINNESOTA ALLIEDS HEAR 
CHRISTMAS PARTY PLANS 


MINNEAPOLIS — Plans for a 
Christmas party and the annual 
Bosses’ Night were discussed at a 
meeting of the Minnesota Allied 
Trades of the Baking Industry, held 
here Nov. 30. 

E. W. Scharf, General Mills, Inc., 
president of the group, reported that 
the Christmas party will be held at 
the St. Paul Hotel Dec. 14. R. H. 
Hansen, Hansen & O’Brien Co., said 
that plans for the Bosses’ Night, to 
be held at the Radisson Hotel in Min- 
neapolis Jan. 24, include a talk by 
C. Elmer Anderson, Minnesota gov- 
ernor. 

The program for the meeting in- 
cluded singing by the Holsum Bread 
Quartet, sponsored by Regan Bros. 
Co., Minneapolis, and a talk by M. C. 
Briggs, M. C. Briggs Co., Minne- 
apolis, who was introduced by A. E. 
Grawert, Pillsbury Mills, Inc. 

Martin Olson, Bungalow Bakery, 
St. Paul, president of the Associated 
Bakers of Minnesota, reported on a 
new plan for securing allied member- 
ships in his group. 
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BAKERS CLUB OF CHICAGO 
SETS 1952 GOLF DATES 


CHICAGO—The board of directors 
of the Bakers Club of Chicago has an- 
nounced the dates of the two club 
golf tournaments in 1952. 

The first will be held June 17 and 
the second Aug. 19, both at Elmhurst 
Country Club, Elmhurst, Ill. C. J. 
Regan, Interstate Bakeries Corp., 
president of the Bakers Club, pointed 
out that the meets draw an attend- 
ance from a large area, and the early 
announcement is intended to alleviate 
schedule conflicts. 





FARRAR TILNEY, GENERAL 
BAKING OFFICIAL, DEAD 


NEW YORK—Farrar Tilney, vice 
president and director of purchases 
for the General Baking Co. here, 
died Nov. 11 at a convalescent home 
near his residence in Norwood, N.J., 
following a long illness. He was 71. 

Mr. Tilney joined the General bak- 
ing firm when it was founded in 
1911, and remained head of purchas- 
ing from 1912 until his death. He was 
a former director and 25-year mem- 
ber of the Bakers Club, Inc., New 
York. 

Funeral services were held Nov. 13 
at St. Pauls Church, Englewood, N.J. 
Mr. Tilney is survived by his widow, 
two sons and two daughters. 
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WORK OF ST. LOUIS 
BAKERS COMPLIMENTED 


ST. LOUIS—Members of the St. 
Louis Master Bakers’ Association of 
St. Louis were complimented by Will- 
iam C. Richardson, field representa- 
tive of the Small Businessmen’s Assn., 
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and speaker at the Nov. 14 meeting, 
on their excellent progress as a unit, 
especially in the matter of employ- 
ing a full-time sanitation consultant. 

George F. Reeves, who serves the 
association in the capacity of sani- 
tarian, then pointed out the many 
forward steps which have been ac- 
complished during the past year, and 
congratulated the association on the 
uniform sanitation prevalent in 
members’ plants. 
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NAMED TO SALES POST 

NEW YORK—Arthur N. Duffy has 
been appointed director of sales for 
National Biscuit Co., effective Dec.,1, 
Lee S. Bickmore, vice president for 
sales has announced. Mr. Duffy joined 
the company as a clerk in the Kansas 
City branch. He later served as man- 
ager at Tulsa, Oklahoma City, Ft. 
Worth and Houston branches and in 
1931 became district sales manager 
with headquarters in St. Louis then 
in the Pittsburgh area and in 1947 
was appointed sales manager of the 
company’s Atlantic division. 








CONVENTION CALENDAR 





Jan. 13-15 — Ohio Bakers Assn.; 
Hollenden Hotel, Cleveland, Ohio; 
sec., Roy Ferguson, Seneca Hotel, 
Columbus 15, Ohio. 

Jan. 20-22 — Pennsylvania Bakers 
Assn.; Benjamin Franklin Hotel, 
Philadelphia, Pa.; sec., Theo. Staab, 
5700 N. Broad St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Jan. 27-29—Potomac States Bakers 
Assn., and Bakers Club of Baltimore; 
Lord Baltimore Hotel, Baltimore, 
Md; sec., Emmet Gary, 16 McClellan 
Place, Baltimore 1. 

March 3-6— American Society of 
Bakery Engineers; Edgewater Beach 
Hotel, Chicago, Ill.; sec., Victor E. 
Marx, LaSalle-Wacker Bldg., Room 
1354, 121 W. Wacker Drive, Chicago, 
Til. 


March 16-19 — Associated Retail 
Bakers of America; Shoreham Hotel, 
Washington, D.C.; sec., Trudy Schurr, 
735 W. Sheridan Road, Chicago 13. 

April 12-14— Southwest Bakers 
Assn.; Hilton Hotel, Albuquerque, 
New Mexico; Sec., J. R. L. Kiigore, 
P. O. Box 127, Albuquerque. 


April 15-16—Iowa Bakers Assn; 
Hotel Fort Des Moines, Des Moines; 
sec., Charles E. Forsberg, 1428 Mul- 
berry St., Waterloo. 


Apr. 15-16—Bakers Forum; Hunt- 
ington Hotel, Pasadena, Cal.; spon- 
sored by Allied Trades of the Baking 
Industry of Southern California; sec., 
Philip Seitz, P.O. Box 272, Glendale, 
Cal. 


Aug. 19—Bakers Club of Chicago 
golf tournament; Elmhurst Country 
Club; Elmhurst, I1.; sec., Louise K. 
Buell, 112 W. Randolph St., Chicago 
1, 

April 20-22 — Tri-State Bakers 
Assn., Jung Hotel, New Orleans; sec., 
Sidney Baudier, Jr., 204 Board of 
Trade Bldg., New Orleans 12. 

April 20-23—Lake Michigan States 
Bakers Conference, Sherman Hotel, 
Chicago; Sec., T. E. Dallas, 53 W. 
Jackson Blvd., Chicago. 

April 21-23 — Pacific Northwest 
Bakers Conference, Multnomah 
Hotel, Portland, Oregon; Sec., Roger 
Williams, 1138 Jefferson St., Salem, 
Ore. 


April 22—South Dakota Bakers 
Assn., Cataract Hotel, Sioux Falls, 
S.D.; sec., Lex Quarnberg, Tri-State 
Milling Co., Rapid City, S.D. 


April 28-30—Texas Bakers Assn., 
Plaza Hotel, San Antonio; sec., Mrs. 
Gertrude Goodman, 1134 National 
City Bank Bldg., Dallas 1, Texas. 


May 1-3—Southern Bakers Assn., 
Biltmore Hotel, Atlanta, Ga.; sec., 
E. P. Cline, 703 Henry Grady Bldg., 
26 Cain St., N. W., Atlanta 3. 


May 12-13—Asscciated Bakers of 
Minnesota, St. Paul Hotel, St. Paul, 
sec., J. M. Long, 628 14th Ave., S. E. 
Minneapolis. 


May 12-14—Heart of America Bak- 
ers Convention (the state associa- 
tions of Arkansas, Kansas, Missouri, 
Oklahoma and Nebraska). Muehlbach 
Hotel, Kansas City, Mo. Sec., Larry 
Felton, 618 W. 26th St., Kansas City, 
Mo. 


June 7-10—New England Bakers 
Assn., annual spring meeting, Went- 
worth-by-the-Sea, Portsmouth, N. H.; 
sec., Robert E. Sullivan, 51 Exeter 
St., Boston 16, Mass. 


June 8-9—Rocky Mountain Bakers 
Assn., Albany Hotel, Denver; sec., 
T. W. Kunde, Western Bakers Supply 
Co., 1727 Wazee St., Denver 17, 
Colo. 


June 14-16—Bakers Association of 
the Carolinas; Ocean Forest Hotel, 
Myrtle Beach, S. C.; sec., Louise 
Skillman, Myrtle Apts. No. 4, Char- 
lotte, 3, N. CO. 

June 15-19—New York State As- 
sociation of Manufacturing Retail 
Bakers, Hotel Statler, New York. 
Sec., Thomas R. McCarthy, 85 Mea- 
dowbrook Road, Rochester, N.Y. 


June 17—Bakers Club of Chicago 
golf tournament, Elmhurst Country 
Club, Elmhurst, IIl.; sec., Louise K. 
Buell, 112 W. Randolph St., Chicago 
1, Tl. 


June 22-25—Potomac States Bakers 
Assn. and Bakers Club of Baltimore; 
The Cavalier, Virgina Beach, W. Va; 
sec., Emmet Gary, 16 McClellan 
Place, Baltimore, 1. 


July 27-29—West Virginia Bakers 
Assn., Greenbrier Hotel, White Sul- 
phur Springs, W. Va.; sec., Edward R. 
Johnson, 611 Pennsylvania Ave., 
Charleston 2, W. Va. 


Nov. 11-13—New England Bakers 
Assn., Statler Hotel, Boston, Mass.; 
sec., Robert E. Sullivan, 51 Exeter 
St., Boston 16, Mass. 
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Oklahoma Baking 
School Revises 
Course Schedule 


OKMULGEE, OKLA.— The Okla- 
homa A. & M. School of Baking is 
now offering a revised curriculum 
consisting of 4, 8 and 12 months 
courses. In each of these courses stu- 
dents devote eight hours a day to 
class and shop training for five days 
a week—six hours in the experiment- 
al bakery, bread shop, or cake shop, 
and two hours daily in related sub- 
ject classes such as English, mathe- 
matics, human relations, chemistry, 
bread theory and cake theory. 

Any eligible G.I. whose date of dis- 
charge does not exceed four years, 
eligible disabled veterans, and non- 
G.I.’s are acceptable. 

The four-month course is specially 
prepared for experienced bakers and 
allied representatives who might be 
employed and are unable to devote 
more time to further training, ac- 
cording to J. C. Summers, head of 
the department. 

The eight-month course more fully 
prepares students for their life work 
in the baking or allied industries. 
The complete 12 months course is 
more suitable for young men with 
eighth grade or high school train- 
ing desirous of obtaining special 
training for employment in the in- 
dustries. 

Graduates are in great demand by 
large and small baking companies at 
starting salaries of $50 to $75 a week. 
Many good jobs remain unfilled for 
the lack of a sufficient number of 
graduates, Mr. Summers states. 

The next class starts Jan. 14, 1952. 
Applicants for this class are accept- 
ed as late as Feb. 14. For particu- 
lars write Jno. C. Summers, Okla- 
homa A. & M. College, Okmulgee, 
Okla. 
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FILM ON BREAD SHOWN 

MILWAUKEE —A motion picture 
“Self Service of Bread Buying” was 
shown at the meeting of the Wiscon- 
sin Production Men’s Club held at 
the Joe Deutsch Cafe in Milwaukee, 
by John Schneider of the Marathon 
Corp., Menasha. The film portrayed 
what the buying public does at the 
bread counter when spending its food 
doliars. A round table discussion on 
the subject followed. The group’s next 
monthly meeting will also. be held at 
the Joe Deutsch Cafe Dec. 12. 
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ST. LOUIS BAKERS HEAR 
PANEL ON SWEET GOODS 


ST. LOUIS—A record attendance 
of 130 was posted at the November 
meeting of the Greater St. Louis 
Bakery Production Club, held at the 
Columbian Club Nov. 19. Harold M. 
Freund, Walter Freund Bread Co., 
club president, introduced the guests, 
who included Miss Thelma Dallas, 
secretary of the Illinois Bakers Assn.; 
Charles Koch, past president of the 
Associated Retail Bakers of Ameri- 
ca, and Frank Jungewaelter, former 
secretary of the American Bakers 
Assn. Mr. Jungewaelter entertained 
the group with his one man band 
performance. 

Taking part in a panel on sweet 
yeast goods were Charles Riley, the 
Brolite Co., chairman; Paul Busse, 
Anheuser-Busch, Inc.; Paul Pfrom- 
mer, Durkee Famous Foods, and 
Frank Shafer, Standard Brands, Inc. 
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Mr. Riley discussed problems in 
production of sweet yeast goods. Mr. 
Busse talked about the importance 
of eye appeal in sweet yeast dough 
products. Mr. Pfrommer covered the 
roll-in and Danish pastry types and 
Mr. Shafer discussed the use of in- 
gredients and processing. The dis- 
cussion ended with a question and 
answer period. 

A display of all types of sweet 
yeast goods, both wrapped and un- 
wrapped, was shown at the meeting. 
The next gathering of the club will 
be at the Christmas party Dec. 17. 
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FLOUR SALESMEN URGED 
TO ENTER AIB COURSE 


CHICAGO—Applications are still 
being received for enrollment in the 
American Institute School of Bak- 
ing’s 11-day short course! for flour 
salesmen, to be held Jan. 7-18. The 
first course in the school’s 1952 sched- 
ule, includes units of study on the 
following subjects: mixing character- 
isties of flour; wheat and milling 
processes; laboratory evaluations of 
flour quality; flour storage, and vari- 
ous types of doughs. All men enrolled 
will participate in the mixing, make- 
up, and baking of breads and sweet 
goods. AIB school personnel and 
members of the sanitation and lab- 
oratory staffs who teach in the regu- 
lar course in baking science and tech- 
nology will conduct the classes. 

The fee for the short course is $100. 
According to Dr. Robert W. English, 
American Institute of Baking direc- 
tor of education, applications have 
been received from other ingredient 
salesmen, but until Dec. 10 priority 
will be given to applications from 
flour salesmen. Enrollment is being 
limited to 40 students to make pos- 
sible individual instruction, and only 
a few openings still are available. Ap- 
plication blanks may be obtained by 
writing to: Registrar, American In- 
stitute School of Baking, 400 E. On- 
tario St., Chicago 11, Ill., or Millers 
National Federation, 309 W. Jackson 
Blvd., Chicago. 
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PHILANTHROPIC GROUP 
HONORS BAKING MEMBERS 
NEW YORK—Samuel R. Strisik, 


head of the S. R. Strisik Co., and 
Samuel Rubin, Levy Baking Co., will 














be guests of honor at the annual din- 
ner of the bakers and allied trades 
division of the Federation of Jewish 
Philanthropies of New York, to be 
held Dec. 6 at the Savoy Plaza Hotel. 

The current goal of the campaign 
is $20 million. According to David 
Dubner, chairman of the industry’s 
current effort, the 116 hospitals and 
social service agencies have been 
badly hit by spiraling costs. 

Morris Messing, Messing’s Bakeries, 
is honorary chairman of the divi- 
sion. Co-chairmen are Otto Buck, 
Cakemasters, Inc.; Richard Bierman, 
Bierman Bakeries, and Max Kral- 
stein, international vice president of 
the Bakery & Confectionery Workers 
of America, A.F. of L. 
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BAKERS COURTESY CLUB 
SETS YULE PARTY DATE 


CHICAGO—The Bakers Courtesy 
Club, Chicago, is presenting its an- 
nual Christmas Party Dec. 18 in the 
Bal Tabarin at the Hotel Sherman. 
Festivities will get under way at 
5 p.m. 

A full evening of entertainment is 
planned, with several turkeys to be 
raffled and a number of choice door 
prizes to be offered. 

Dinner will be served at 7 p.m. 
William L. Grewe, Chicago manager 
of the International Milling Co., has 
charge of arrangements for the pro- 
gram. 
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SOUTH DAKOTA BAKERS 
SCHEDULE CONVENTION 


SIOUX FALLS, S.D.—The South 
Dakota Bakers Assn. will hold its 
1952 convention at the Cataract Ho- 
tel here April 22, according to an 
announcement from Lex Quarnberg, 
Tri State Milling Co., Rapid City, 
association secretary. 

The program will include two bak- 
ing demonstrations, a discussion of 
bakery freezers and possibly a discus- 
sion of bakery costs. There will be a 
Dutch lunch at noon and a cocktail 
hour and banquet in the evening. 
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R. D. HANDLEY RESIGNS 


NEW YORK—Robert D. Handley, 
advertising manager of Sylvania divi- 
sion of American Viscose Corp., has 
resigned, effective Dec. 31, to become 





ST. LOUIS PANEL—Members of a panel on sweet yeast goods at a recent 
meeting of the Greater St. Louis Bakery Production Club, shown above 
from left to right, were Frank Shafer, Standard Brands, Inc.; Paul Pfrommer, 
Durkee Famous Foods; Paul Busse, Anheuser-Busch, Inc., and Charles Riley, 
the Brolite Co. 
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administrative assistant to the presi- 
dent of Western Package Products 
Co. His headquarters will be in Pasa- 
dena, Cal. In addition to his many 
activities in behalf of the industry, 
Mr. Handley is also chairman of the 
exhibitors advisory committee and 
planning council for the coming ex- 
position and conference of the Ameri- 
can Management Assn., which is the 
largest gathering of packaging per- 
sonnel and equipment in the country. 
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NEW RUSSELL MILLER 
BAKERS’ AID ISSUED 


MINNEAPOLIS — The _ Russell- 
Miller Milling Co. here has released 
a new edition of its Bakers’ Aid, a 
134-page volume containing formulas, 
make-up procedures, merchandising 
aids, answers to production problems 
and tips on storage and sanitation. 

Included in the book are formulas 
for bread, specialty breads, cake, 
cookies, pastry, frostings and a num- 
ber of miscellaneous items. 
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BAKERS OF TWIN CITY 
AREA HEAR PAUL BUSSE 


MINNEAPOLIS—Paul Busse, An- 
heuser-Busch, Chicago, conducted a 
demonstration for Twin City bakers 
and students of the Dunwoody Indus- 
trial Institute baking school in Min- 
neapolis Nov. 27. 

As usual, Mr. Busse displayed a 
large variety of cakes and also spoke 
on the making of various types of 
doughs, toppings and fillings. Fea- 
tured item was a new coffee cake 
which he called the Hawaiian coffee 
cake. 

Many questions were asked by the 
audience and a great deal of inter- 
est shown. Mr. Busse again empha- 
sized the importance of making qual- 
ity coffee cakes and rolls. 
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DURKEE FOLDER 


CLEVELAND—An attractive four- 
color folder featuring the Durkee 
“family of food products” for the in- 
stitution trade, has been prepared 
by the institution division of Durkee 
Famous Foods for distribution to ho- 
tels, restaurants and_ institutional 
suppliers. The folder features Durkee 
products used primarily by restau- 
rants, hotels, schools and colleges, 
hospitals, clubs and industrial cafe- 
terias. 
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PHILADELPHIA BAKERS 
WATCH TRAVEL MOVIE 


PHILADELPHIA — Films taken 
during a visit abroad were shown 
by Fred Weber, Baltimore Market 
Pastry Shop, at the November meet- 
ing of the Master Bakers of Phila- 
delphia. There were 125 present. 

The group will hold its Christmas 
stag dinner at the Philadelphia Rifle 
Club Dec. 26, with gifts donated by 
allied tradesmen, and the annual ban- 
quet will be held at Cannastters 
Volksfest Verien Jan. 16. Election of 
officers is planned for Jan. 30. 
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AUXILIARY ELECTS 


PITTSBURGH—Mrs. Mathilda La- 
picki, Lapicki Bakery, Bellevue, will 
serve as president of the Ladies Aux- 
iliary of the Retail Master Bakers 
Association of Western Pennsylvania, 
and Mrs. Amelia Hartner, Jenny Le 
Bakeries, McKees Rocks, as vice pre 
ident, for the new year. Mrs. Frances 
Palmer, Palmer House Bakery, pres 
dent, presided at the Auxiliary dit 
ner, Nov. 7, at J. R. Lloyd Co. 
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Here’s How 





(Continued from page 10) 


the additional cost of that ingredient 
amounts to per unit of your product, 
and add it to the total price per unit 
of your product that you get in step 
(5) above. Then round-out your ceil- 
ing price as explained in step (6), 
and make another report to OPS as 
explained in step (7). 

If you sell to more than one class 
of purchaser you figure your ceiling 
prices separately for each class; for 
example, if you sell both at retail to 
consumers and at wholesale to retail 
grocers and others. 

This regulation applies only to 
perishable bakery products (bread, 
rolls, sweet yeast-raised goods, cakes, 
doughnuts, crullers, pastries, pies and 
cookies), and not to semi-perishable 
bakery products such as_ crackers 
and pretzels. 

See Sec. 4, paragraph (b), of the 
regulation if you wish to establish a 
new ceiling price for a product that 
you did not sell during 1949, or for 
a class of purchaser that you did 
not sell to during 1949. 

For each product you sell you can 
either figure a ceiling price under this 
new regulation, or continue to apply 
the GCPR. And if you do the latter 
you can continue to take ingredient 
cost increases as provided in section 
11(b) of the latter regulation. 


*Courtesy the Associated Retail Bakers of 
America. 





OPS 





(Continued from page 10) 


The new regulation does not in- 
clude a provision for adjustment of 
price on change of product weight. 

Unless such a provision is included 
bakery trade officials see that in some 
cases the use of the adjustment fac- 
tor available under SR-80 over GCPR 
price levels might increase a price 
ceiling by less than half a cent, which 
increase would be erased under the 
fraction of a cent rounding out pro- 
cedure used by the price agency. 

For example an adjustment of the 
per pound price of a loaf of bread 
might have increased the ceiling price 
from 14 to 14.49¢. The .49¢ adjust- 
ment might represent the total profit 
of the item, yet it would be necessary 
to reduce the price to 14¢ by rounding 
out the fraction, in this case to the 
lower full cent. Where the fractional 
adjustment was a full half cent or 
higher per pound price would be 
rounded out to the higher penny. 


OPS Feels Relief Available 

OPS price officials say that relief 
for such a condition is already avail- 
able under the general provisions of 
the GCPR. It is pointed out that 
under Section 4 to GCPR as amend- 
ed in Amendments 1-14 there is pro- 
vision for such adjustment. That sec- 
tion of the regulation establishes a 
method whereby a processor or manu- 
facturer can calculate price ceilings 
for new commodities falling within 
categories dealt in during the base 
period. 

In the case of a baker who changes 
his product either by reducing or in- 
creasing the weight, OPS officials 
claim he can recalculate his basic 
GCPR ceiling price before taking the 
cost adjustment provided under the 
SR-80. They say they have already 
Pointed out this avenue to baking 
industry spokesmen and they are 
Surprised that there is any further 
controversy over the matter. 
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On the other hand the trade 
spokesmen say that Interpretation 
19 to the GCPR which describes a 
test for the same commodities, ex- 
cludes the use of Section 4 to the 
GCPR, for relief in adjusting 
weights for price recalculation pur- 
poses. 

Here is confusion: OPS price offi- 
cials have said that relief on this 
phase of SR-80 is available for the 
baking industry on weight price ad- 
justments. Trade attorneys say that 
OPS attorneys doubt that this section 
of 4 of GCPR can be used because 
of Interpretation 19 to the GCPR. 

Interpretation 19 sets forth four 
basic conditions which must be satis- 
fied if a commodity is to be defined as 
a “similar commodity.’ One of these 
conditions states that ‘tin actual prac- 
tice both commodities, when sold by 
the same seller, must have been in- 
variably sold at the same price under 
the same conditions.” 

If a baker in order to qualify for a 
legal price adjustment of his price 
ceiling for a loaf of bread, must re- 
duce or increase the size of that loaf 
to obtain the fractional adjustment 
available under SR-80, he is not nec- 
essarily producing the same commodi- 
ty as the loaf of bread before he 
reduced or increased the weight of 
the loaf since he is not selling “at 
the same price under the same condi- 
tions.” 

It is admitted that the regulation 
is not particularly clear on the sub- 
ject. Some quarters are working for 
an “interpretation of the Interpreta- 
tion,” feeling that there are many 
bakers entitled to the adjustment 
procedure provided under SR-80 who 
would otherwise be stymied in gain- 
ing price relief through change in 
product weight. 
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100 IOWA BAKERS STUDY 
BETTER MERCHANDISING 


DES MOINES — Higher quality, 
better salesmanship and a closer 
watch on costs will produce more 
profits, members of the Iowa Bakers 
Assn. were told recently, at the Ho- 
tel Fort Des Moines. 

The nearly 100 wholesale and re- 
tail bakers heard two speakers advise 
them to quit trying to meet competi- 
tion on a price basis, and to pay 
more attention to quality. 

John P. Garrow, Chapman & Smith 
Co., Chicago, said: 

“We must upgrade our products— 
make them better. This selling job 
includes making our bakery goods 
look good and displaying them well. 
The housewife doesn’t want to bake; 
she wants more leisure. She will buy 
quality and pay higher prices for it.” 

Charles E. Forsberg, Alstadt & 
Langlas Baking Co., Waterloo, presi- 
dent of the association, told the bak- 
ers, “We ought to raise our quality 
and our prices as fast as the OPS will 
let us. Let’s compete on a quality 
basis instead of cutting prices.” 

Mr. Forsberg spent considerable 
time reporting on the American Bak- 
ers Assn. meeting at Chicago. He em- 
phasized that bakers who are not 
using the library, laboratory and 
other facilities of the national body 
are losing much of value to their busi- 
ness. 

Mr. Forsberg said plans are being 
formulated to employ a full-time sec- 
retary for the Iowa association, and 
that an announcement would be 
forthcoming in the next few weeks. 

The busy half-day session included 
an explanation of a “cost change 
chart” which will enable a baker to 
figure cost of a mixture when ingre- 
dients are changed or increased. 
Harvey Barnard, food technician for 








Clinton Foods, Inc., Clinton, Iowa, 
said the chart will save much time 
in arriving at costs. 

Robert Quinlan, field merchandis- 
ing director of the Bakers of America 
Program, exhibited a color film which 
showed the processes employed to 
take wheat from the field to the con- 
sumer’s table in the form of bread 
and other bakery products. 

Following the general program, the 
retailers heard about the saving which 
can be effected by freezing dough and 
baked foods, and the wholesalers dis- 
cussed various problems peculiar to 
their business. 
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CALIFORNIA BAKERS TOLD 
OF NEED FOR TEAMWORK 


SAN FRANCISCO—The need for 
teamwork throughout an entire or- 
ganization was stressed in the discus- 
sion of merchandising problems by 
Earl B. Cox, Helms Bakeries, Inc., 
Los Angeles, at the Bakers Institute 
of Northern California, held at the 
Sir Francis Drake Hotel here re- 
cently. 

The final goal of all production, Mr. 
Cox pointed out, was the retail sale. 
All departments and all personnel 
must work together to reach this goal, 
he said. Mr. Cox dramatized his 
points with pencils, starting off by 
showing how easily one pencil could 
be broken. As he added pencils, it was 
increasingly difficult to break any 
of the pencils; until with 10 pencils 
in his hand it was beyond his strength 
to break any one. 

Costly breakdowns may face bak- 
ers if an adequate maintenance pro- 
gram is not set up for equipment, 
warned Gler Fullerton, Remar Bak- 
ing Co., Oakland, Cal. The mounting 
shortages of skilled mechanical work- 
ers will increase the chances for ex- 
pensive operational troubles, he said. 
Fullerton declared that no two shops 
or plants were alike; and that main- 
tenance standards and_ practices 
would vary with each bakery to in- 
sure the best results. 

The neglect of scientific research 
by the baking industry was scored by 
C. F. Finney, Langendorf United Bak- 
eries, Inc., San Francisco. He report- 
ed that there were only 1,000 cereal 
chemists in the nation, as compared 
to 1,400 chemists engaged in basic 
research for the Du Pont Co. alone. 
Many large corporations employ more 
scientists than the entire American 
baking industry, he declared. 

Good public relations is a day-to- 
day job that cannot be done within a 
shop or plant, advised Carl Reichman, 
Carl’s Pastry Shop, San Francisco. 
To come to intelligent decisions re- 
garding his business, a baker must 
know what people are thinking and 
saying about his establishment and 
his personnel and his products, he 
said. 

Restaurants with their own baker- 
ies do a maximum business in des- 
serts, revealed George Olson, Fost- 
er’s chain, San Francisco. With their 
own products, a restaurant will take 
pride in desserts and promote them 
to build greater sales volume. 

George A. Lauck, Lauck’s Bakery, 
Fresno, told of how he turned on 
sales promotions to push up cash reg- 
ister sales whenever lowered volume 
required it at his well-known shop. 
Eugene Lissa, Ideal Bakery, Billings, 
Mont., also spoke. 

BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE: 
WESTERN APPOINTMENT 

PASADENA, CAL. — Robert D. 
Handley has been named administra- 
tive assistant to Charles E. Jones, 
president of Western Package Prod- 
ucts Co., and will assume the post a’ 
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Bread at its best. contains the nonfat milk axids 
of sever ounces of milk nm every pound loaf 


BOOST FOR BREAD —The Ameri- 
can Dairy Assn. gives bread a boost 
in a full page color advertisement 
appearing in Better Homes & Gar- 
dens magazine. The advertisement, 
shown above, emphasizes that “the 
baker takes the goodness of grain 
and the magic of milk to bring you 
bread at its best.” Walter H. Hop- 
kins, director of the Bakers of Amer- 
ica Program, states that advertise- 
ments such as this are helping the 
program’s national campaign of build- 
ing bakery foods to a higher level. 





the first of the year. He has resigned 
as advertising manager of Sylvania 
division American Viscose Corp. His 
new headquarters will be in Pasadena. 
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WISCONSIN ALLIED GROUP 
NAMES H. W. COX PRESIDENT 


MILWAUKEE—H. W. Cox, Mil- 
waukee, representing the Bear-Stew- 
art Co. of Chicago in Wisconsin, has 
been elected president of the Wiscon- 
sin Flour & Bakers Allied Trades 
Assn., succeeding Jack Mikula, gen- 
eral sales manager of the Milwaukee 
Gas Light Co. 

Elected vice president was Arnold 
Boettcher, branch manager in Mil- 
waukee for National Yeast Corp. Carl 
F. Meyer, special correspondent for 
The American Baker in Milwaukee 
and Wisconsin and editor of the Mas- 
ter Baker, official publication of the 
Milwaukee Retail Bakers Assn., was 
reelected secretary and treasurer. 

Board of governors members elect- 
ed were Ray Pinczkowski, Hein Flour 
& Supply Co., Milwaukee, and Art 
Tomlin, Bear-Stewart representative 
in Milwaukee. 

Installation of the newly elected 
officers and governors will take place 
at the association’s annual Christ- 
mas: Party to be held Dec. 22 at the 
John Ernst Cafe. Wives and sweet- 
hearts of members will be guests of 
the association. 
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BERN E. GODDE LISTED 
AS SPEAKER AT FORUM 


LOS ANGELES—Bern E. Godde, 
president of the Associated Retail 
Bakers of America, will be one of the 
leading speakers at the fourth annual 
Bakers Forum, to be held at the 
Huntington Hotel in Pasadena, April 
15-16, according to Phil Seitz, secre- 
tary of the Allied Trades of the Bak- 
ing Industry of Southern California. 

James Dougherty, Procter & Gam- 
ble, is chairman of the program com- 
mittee planning this event. Mr. Godde 
is proprietor of Godde’s Pastry 





Shoppes in Battle Creek, Mich. 

















Canadian Conference 





of conducting a public relations pro- 
gram and the various benefits to be 
obtained from providing speakers for 
service clubs, material for educational 
bodies and the provision of publicity 
copy for use in newspaper editorial 
columns were detailed. 

F. G. Riddell, George Weston’s 
Bread & Cake, Ltd., pointed out that 
the bakers in Montreal were spend- 
ing $65,000 a year on radio advertis- 
ing and he suggested that if all bak- 
ers would agree to devote 10% of 
their radio time to the Bakers of 
Canada program, the cumulative ef- 
fect from coast to coast would have 
a beneficial result on the industry as 
a whole. 

It was agreed to set up a manage- 
ment committee of nine members 
which, besides dealing with day to 
day affairs of the council, would con- 
cern itself immediately with the 
question of a public relations pro- 
gram with the special reference to 
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Advertisements in this department are 
15¢ per word; minimum charge, $2.25. 
(Count six words for signature.) Add 
20¢ per insertion for forwarding of re- 
plies if keyed to office of publication. 
Situation Wanted advertisements will 
be accepted for 10¢ per word, $1.50 
minimum. Add 20¢ per insertion for 
heyed replies. Display Want Ads $7 
per inch per insertion, All Want Ads 
cash with order. 
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¥ 
AMERICAN, 35, NOW ABROAD, SEEKS 
position in bakery research or production. 
U. 8 British and Swiss practical experi- 
ence plus highest technical training. Res- 
ume supplied Address 255, The American 


Baker, Minneapolis 2, Minn 


MACHINERY FOR SALE 
PRnonessciners v } 


ONE HAYSSEN BREAD WRAPPING AND 
Slicing Machine. Bargain, good condition. 
Discontinued bakery. Weberling Bros., 
Peru, Ill. 

















OLIVER CAKE WRAPPER 799J, PRACTI- 
cally new; complete with 12’ infeed con- 
veyor, underfold attachment, right angle 
discharge and cardboard feeder. Hall 
Brothers, Inc., Box 437, Kansas City, Mo. 
Attn. A. F. Morrison. 











MACHINERY WANTED 
v 





WANTED TO BUY — RICHARDSON 
scales, bag closing machines and other 
good mill, feed and elevator equipment. 
J. E. Hagan, 1522 E. High, Jefferson 
City, Mo. 





BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 








v (Sa ane ee te mae 

be setae 
IN OKLAHOMA — ESTABLISHED BAK- 
ery Wholesale Retail City of 36,000. 
Large trade area Beautiful modernistic 
reta tore. Specializing in fancy pastries 
Best of equipment. Established army base 
Prosperous wheat and oil country. Recent 
death o owner causes immediate sale. 
Price $35,000 Good terms Write C R 
Knaptor 226 Okla. Natural Bldg., Okla- 
homa City, Okla Knapton Business 


Broker Int 





CELLOPHANE BAGS 


We manufacture: plain or printed. 
Guaranteed quality. Quick delivery. 
Samples and prices sent upon request, 
Excelsior Transparent Bag Mfg. Co., 
4061 White Plains Ave., Bronx, N. Y. 
Phone: Olinville 4-5909. 
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the establishment of a balanced com- 
mittee of allied trade and consumer 
interests. 

Enrichment Session 

At the session devoted to enrich- 
ment flour milling executives present 
were H. Norman Davis, Ogilvie Flour 
Mills Co., Ltd., C. E. Soward, Robin 
Hood Mills, Ltd., and Norman Verity, 
St. Lawrence Flour Mills Co., Ltd. 
The national council had also invited 
W. A. Crandall of the food and drugs 
division of the Department of Health 
and Welfare to describe the govern- 
ment’s position in the matter. 

Arthur May, National Council sec- 
retary, outlining the developments 
of the past few years on the qucs- 
tion of enrichment, stated that the 
council was wholeheartedly in sup- 
port of the policy although they in- 
sisted that the process should be car- 
ried out at the mill and not at the 
baking establishments. He reported 
that the matter was causing increas- 
ing concern in government circles 
and he held the opinion that some- 
thing would have to be done in the 
near future. The points at issue 
which had to be settled concerned 
the question of the location of proc- 
essing and the levels of enrichment. 
The bakers considered that the pres- 
ent U.S. levels would be acceptable. 

Mr. Davis assured the bakers that 
the mills were anxious to find a solu- 
tion and agreed that enrichment had 
many advantages because it might 
have the effect of stimulating sales as 
well as answering the detractors of 
bread as a nutritious food. He men- 
tioned that enrichment might be prac- 
ticable if it was applied to only one 
grade of flour but he stressed that, 
before the milling industry was will- 
ing to adopt enrichment, it must be 
made mandatory by the government 
or done at the bakers’ level as in the 
U.S. He also drew attention to the 
question of cost and suggested that 
the additional expense might have to 
be added to the price of the loaf. 

Mr. Soward dealt with the question 
of permissive enrichment which had 
been advocated in some quarters due 
to the government’s reported difficul- 
ty in introducing legislation to make 
enrichment compulsory and declared 
that such a system would mean that 
the millers would have to carry dou- 
ble inventories, a matter of acute dif- 
ficulty in view of the current short- 
age of warehousing space. 

He agreed that to limit enrichment 
to one grade might be a practical 
solution to the problem though if 
second patents were enriched for the 
bakers’ use it might be found neces- 
sary to enrich first patents for the 
family flour trade. He made the 
further point that it would be waste- 
ful to enrich flour at the mills be- 
cause such a quality would not be re- 
quired by the cake and pastry produc- 
ers. The solution was for the baker 
to enrich bread flour in his own prem- 
ises. 

Mr. Soward then dealt with the 
opinion expressed by government of- 
ficials that the use of the word “en- 
richment” was incorrect. He stressed 
that the word had now become 
synonymous with vitamized or forti- 
fied flour because of common usage 
in the U.S. and, in the circumstances, 
it was the most descriptive word to 
use. 

Explaining the government point of 
view, Mr. Crandall stated that the 
authorities were also anxious to ob- 
tain a solution to the problem but 
added that it was at present legally 
impossible to make enrichment man- 
datory. His department, he explained, 
operated under the Food and Drug 
Act and, in order to make enrich- 
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WISCONSIN OFFICERS ELECTED.—Officers to serve the Wisconsin Flour 
& Bakers Allied Trades Assn. during 1952 are (right to left), H. W. Cox, 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin and northern Illinois sales representative, Bear Stewart 
Co., elected president to succeed Jack Mikula (extreme left) general sales 
manager, Milwaukee Gas Light Co. Next to retiring president Mikula is Arnold 
Boettcher, Milwaukee branch manager, National Yeast Corp., elected vice 


president and Carl F. Meyer, 


special correspondent for The American 


Baker and editor of the Master Baker, center, reelected secretary-treasurer. 
The installation will feature the group’s annual Christmas party Dec. 22 with 
wives of members as guests. Mr. Mikula is turning over the rolls to president- 
elect Cox in lieu of the gavel because it was felt that any new officer of a 
group requires not only the “staff of life” to help him carry out his duties— 
especially in a group directing its attention to aid and support of the baking 
industry—but also should have something to “roll along” on during his 


forthcoming term of office. 





ment compulsory, it would be nec- 
essary to declare that unenriched 
white flour was injurious to health, 
a manifest impossibility. The only 
alternative available was to press for 
an Act of Parliament but he warned 
that this was a slow and difficult 
process and that there was no guar- 
antee that it would have government 
support. He stated that he was in- 
terested in the suggestion for per- 
missive enrichment and added that 
there might be some chance of ob- 
taining official support for the move. 
He conceded the use of the word 
“enrichment” as advocated by Mr. 
Soward, despite the dictionary mean- 
ing of the word which was the basis 
of official complaint against its use. 
In this connection he referred to the 
question of advertising and stated 
that the type of enrichment advertis- 
ing practiced in the U.S. would not 
have the approval of the Canadian 
authorities. Advertising material 
would have to be couched in moder- 
ate terms without extravagant claims. 
In connection with the suggestion 
that added costs might be involved 
thus increasing the cost of the loaf, 
Mr. Crandall expressed the fear that 
there would be danger of some bakers 
attempting to cut down other nutri- 
tious elements in bread in order to 
save costs. In such circumstances it 
could happen that a _ non-enriched 
loaf could have a higher vitamin con- 
tent than one so treated. The term 
“enriched” in his view was tied in 
with a minimum formula standard. 


Mill Enrichment Advocated 

During the general discussion mem- 
bers claimed that enrichment by the 
bakers had been found unsatisfactory 
in the U.S. and they were profiting 
by this experience when they advo- 
cated enrichment at the mill. Diffi- 
culties in securing uniformity were 
considered to be insuperable and it 
was on this point that the objections 
of the bakers were primarily based. 
Other points raised in the discussion 


included the difficulty of policing un- 
der the suggested permissive system 
where both enriched and unenriched 
flour would be in use and the opinion 
was expressed that the baker, as the 
ultimate supplier of the finished prod- 
uct, would have to bear the respon- 
sibility of insuring that a loaf adver- 
tised as enriched had been baked 
from enriched flour. The miller rep- 
resentatives repeated that enrich- 
ment would have to be mandatory to 
insure practicability in view of the 
many difficulties which would arise 
under a permissive system. 

It was agreed that in desiring en- 
richment the bakers were not acting 
from altruistic motives by providing 
a more nutritious product but con- 
sidered that enrichment would assist 
in combatting criticism of the trade 
and increasing sales or preventing a 
decline. 

The meeting decided to appoint a 
committee of five to meet a similiar 
number from the milling industry in 
order to examine the problem further. 
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ILLINOIS PRODUCTION 
MEETINGS RESCHEDULED 


CHICAGO — Because of schedule 
conflicts and the belief that the dates 
for the proposed production men’s 
club meetings were too close together, 
Thelma E. Dallas, secretary of the 
Illinois Bakers Assn., Bloomington, 
announces changes in the dates for 
some of the meetings. 

The first meeting was held as first 
announced, at the Franklin Hotel, 
Benton, Ill., Nov. 26. The meeting set 
for La Salle, Ill., Dec. 3, was tem- 
porarily postponed; it will be re- 
scheduled and announcement made 
concerning the date in the near fu- 
ture. 

The central Illinois meeting, orig- 
inally scheduled for Dec. 3, has been 
moved up to Dec. 11. The meeting 
will take place at the Pere Mar 
quette Hotel in Peoria. It will start 
with dinner at 6:30 p.m. 
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John Benkert, a past president of 
the Associated Retail Bakers of 
America, and a member of the ad- 
visory board of the baking industry 
in Washington, has opened a new re- 
tail outlet in Great Neck, Long 
Island, N.Y. The bakeshop and facili- 
ties were open to public inspection 
for two days with the opening fea- 


turing individual orchid corsages, 
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cocktails and hors d'oeuvres, punch 
and cookies. 


Adolf and Gerta Rothschild have 
opened Child’s Bakery in the Univer- 
sity Hills shopping center, Denver. 
They were childhood sweethearts in 
Bremen, Germany. During the Hitler 
reign Adolf’s father traded his Brem- 


en bakery and home for a bakery and 
house in Philadelphia, and the family 
moved to America in 1936. One year 
later Adolf sent for Gerta and they 
were married. 
s 
Mr. and Mrs. Fred Mori have pur- 


chased Kent’s Bakery in Milton, Wis., 
from Mr. and Mrs. Kent Liddell. Mr. 


AAKES THE DIFFEREN 
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Mori has 14 years experience as a 
baker. 
oo 


Bill’s Bakery opened recently in 
newly decorated and remodeled quar- 
ters in East Troy, Wis. William Kres- 
en is the proprietor. 

* 

A new bakery devoted to retail 
home deliveries has been established 
in Marshfield, Wis., under the name 
of the Service Bakery Co. It has sey- 
en trucks working on routes in the 
city. The organization is a branch 
of Laux Service Bakery, Appleton. 
Plans do not include the establish- 
ment of a retail store in Marshfield, 
Products are baked in Appleton. 

a 

A business name has been filed for 
the Father & Son Bakery in Buffalo 
by Frederick M. Pieczynski. 

© 

The Palace Bakery, Calgary, Allta., 
is erecting a warehouse at Edmonton, 
Alta. The building, of frame and 
stucco construction 50 by 130 ft., will 
cost approximately $25,000. 

* 

Duncan Doughnuts, Inc., has 
equipped a plant in Baltimore for 
production of doughnuts for the 
wholesale trade. Capacity is 600 doz. 
an hour. J. Frank Slack is president. 

s 

Continental Baking Co., currently 
observing its 50th year of operation 
in Memphis, has purchased a 1% 
story brick building as part of an 
expansion program, according to an 
announcement by Holice Sims, plant 
manager. 

* 


The Elrod Bakery has been opened 
in the new L. B. Smith Plaza in 
Buffalo. 

* 


The Wannemacher Bakery has been 
opened in Rochester, N.Y. 
ie 
Hart’s Bakery, Inc., a new bread 
plant, has started operations in Mem- 
phis. The plant has a capacity of 
72,000 loaves daily. L. S. Hartzog is 
president of the firm. 
* 
A new oven has been installed in 
Ford’s Bakery in De Pere, Wis. 
a 
Cupp’s Pastry Shoppe, Oklahoma 
City, recently baked a 523-lb. cake 
for the anniversary celebration of a 
grocery store. 


The Elm Tree Bakery in Appleton, 
Wis., has opened a second shop, with 
Margaret Nabbefeld as store man- 
ager. 

* 


Goldberg’s Bakery, Evansville, Ind., 
has been purchased by Wesselman’s 
Finer Foods. Mrs. Joseph Goldberg 
and sons are taking over a bakery in 
Louisville, home of the late Joseph 
Goldberg before he opened a bakery 
in Evansville in 1931. 

E. Borel has opened the MacGreg- 
or Cake Shop in Houston. 

a 

A large modern bakery has been 
opened in the new Food Center in 
Rochester, N.Y., which will service 
Star Super Markets and Hart Food 
Stores throughout the Rochester area. 

& 

The Wannemacher Bakery has been 
opened in the new North Park Shop- 
ping Center in Rochester, N.Y. 

* 

John Ewaschuk has closed John's 

Bakery in Watervliet, Mich., and has 
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IS KING 


We say again this season, with 


‘# ‘ heartfelt sincerity, may you have oN 


‘age health, happiness and prosperity get 
this Christmas and through 
all the New Year 
e 
Founded by 7 Ralph C. Sowden 
Andrew J. Hunt President 
1899 
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moved the equipment to Parchment, 
Mich. 
* 


George Herald has opened a bak- 
ery in Frankfort, Mich. 


oo 
The Merrill Bakery in Williamston, 
Mich., has reopened, after being 
closed five weeks following a fire. 
we 


Mrs. M. Bree has opened a modern 
bakery in St. Petersburg Beach, Fla. 
* 

Nagel’s Bakery, Tampa, Fla., op- 
erated by Norris Nagel, has been re- 
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modeled and enlarged. A special cake 
decorating room has been added. 
a 
Kirby’s Kitchen is a new bakery 
opening in Plant City, Fla. The own- 
ers are Norris Nagel and Kirby Pitts. 


* 

Daniel Bey has leased the War- 
rington (Fla.) Bakery from C. M. 
Chamberlain. 

° 
Angell’s Bakery, Daytona Beach 


Fla., owned and operated by Mr. and 
Mrs. K. A. Angell, has been remod- 
eled. New machinery has been in- 


stalled, which includes a _ retarder, 
proof box and mixer. 
* 
Mrs. Lucile Greene has opened a 
donut shop in Miami. 
+ 
Van's Baking Co., Edmond, Okla., 
has installed new pan-washing equip- 
ment. 
* 


Mrs. Mae Gottrel has announced 
plans to open a bakery in Roy, Mont. 


Harold Hibbing is the new man- 
ager of the former Frank’s Bakery 





A RECOGNIZED MARK 


OF EXCELLENCE FOR MORE THAN 70 YEARS 








FLOUR FOR PERFECT BAKING 





ANOTHER GREAT FLOUR 


The Best of 


Season’s Greetings 


to Our Friends 


of the Baking Industry 


THE HUNTER MILLING CO. 


WELLINGTON, KANSAS 











ONLY THE 


HUNTER MILLS BETWEEN THE WHEAT FIELD AND YOUR BAKERY 
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WHY THEY BUY 


LOS ANGELES—A report on the 
actual factors which determine wom- 
en’s decisions in purchasing foods is 
given by the Master Bakers Retail 
Association as follows: 

% 

Word of mouth endorsement. .77 


Magazine articles ............ 7 
CC Te rer rere 65 
See errr 54 
See While Shopping .......... 48 
Newspaper writeups ......... 31 
Demonstrations .............. 31 





in Rochester, Minn., which had been 
operated by Mr. and Mrs. Frank 
Sues. The firm now is known as the 
East Center Bakery. 

® 

Royal Baking Co., Oklahoma City, 

has bought four new trucks for its 
fleet. 

» 


Bama Pie Co., Tulsa, Okla., has 
added six new panel trucks to its de- 
livery system. 


Knott’s Bakery, Ada, Okla., has in- 
stalled a new steam boiler. 


Mr. and Mrs. Ollie Cook 
opened a bakery in Hobbs, N.M. 


have 


Don Hallinan recently purchased a 
building in Onawa, Iowa, for the site 
of a new bakery. 

is 

Jack Horchler has purchased the 
Oven Gold Bakery at Watertown, 
S.D. 

* 

Mr. and Mrs. Walter Cable are the 
new owners of the Braham (Minn.) 
Bakery. 

of 


The Sig Johnson Super-Valu Store 
in Hopkins, Minn., has announced a 
new home bakery department. 

e 

Harold Schwarz, who had been op- 
erator of the Hotel Bakery in Roseau, 
Minn., left to take charge of a bak- 
ery he purchased at Harvey, N.D. 
Arnold Hon! is in charge of the Hotel 
Bakery. 

t ) 


The Quality Bakery in Browns Val- 
ley, Minn., reopened recently with 
Arnold Haack as the new proprietor. 

& 

The Home Bakery in Great Falls, 
Mont., recently held a grand opening. 
Charles Jewell is owner and operator. 

* 

Melvin and Leo Istas, who operate 
a bakery in Madison, S.D., have pur- 
chased a bakery in Miller, S.D. They 
will operate both plants. 

e 

Iver Staupe has leased Laura’s 
Bake Shop in Hatton, N.D., from his 
parents, Mr. and Mrs. Oscar Staupe. 

* 

Grand opening of the renovated 
LaFontaine Bake Shoppe in Oshkosh, 
Wis., was held recently. Operator of 
the shop is Keith LaFontaine, who 
has been in the baking business nine 
years. 

7 
Mr. and Mrs. Al Doepker recently 


held grand opening of the Doepker 
Bakery in Seymour, Wis. 


s 
About 6,000 persons attended the 
open house of the Gillan Bakery at 
Moberly, Mo., recently. The bakery; 
owned by LeRoy and Jane Gillan, 
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it’s 
“sew eas 


Fulton Fulprint Cotton 
bags stand out in 
any company. Avail- 
able with band label, 
spot label, or band 
and butt-band label. 
Labels soak off 


easily. 


/COTTON BAGS : COTTON BAGS 


ri TT BAND LA Try 


Sulton BAG & COTTON MILLS 


Atlanta e $t.Louvis © Dallas ®© Kansas City, Kans. 





Minneapolis © Denver © New Orleans @ Los Angeles @ New York City 


So numerous are the ways that cotton bags may be used 
in sewing for the farm family and home, that a great deal 
of attention is given by the purchaser in choosing an 
attractive and desirable print. For this reason, Fulton 
exercises extreme care and the utmost discrimination in 
selecting gay, colorful prints that are “fashion right” for 


home sewing. 


When your product is packaged in a Fulton Fulprint Cotton 
bag — you can be sure it’s dressed in its “Sunday best’”— 
in a print that will be sought after and in demand. 
Increased sales are “sew easy” the Fulprint way. Write the 


branch nearest you. 











THE AMERICAN BAKER 


HELPS YOUR SALESMEN 
MAKE THETR CALLS 


THE AMERICAN BAKER, pub- 
lished monthly, blankets the top 
20% of the baking industry which 
buys 80% of the equipment, ingredi- 
ents and supplies. Its circulation 
provides monthly personal sales 
calls in the 3 billion dollar baking 
industry, and furnishes contact with 
the people who directly or indirectly 
control the buying. 


With its selective paid circulation 
THE AMERICAN BAKER con- 
centrates on the large retail bakers 
and wholesalers, covering 80% of 
the baking industry buying power. 
It contains a wealth of special news 
columns and informative articles 
which arouse interest in your prod- 
uct or service. 


Continued preference for THE 
AMERICAN BAKER is evi- 
denced by a 79.4% renewal sub- 
scription rate. These features pro- 
vide advertisers consistently strong 
readership and help create prefer- 
ence for your product. Here’s a 
ready-made audience of buying 
power receptive to your advertising 
message. 





THE MILLER PUBLISHING CO. 


The Businesspaper Family Serving 
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These Features Insure Reader Interest: 


Flour Market Review — written by trained market ana- 


lysts, gives vital information for flour purchases, 
nerve center for bakery profits. Washington News — 
The American Baker maintains its own Washington 
Bureau interpreting the latest news from the Capital. 
Tested Formulas —its technical editor brings expert 
advice on the baker’s problems. News Spotlight — month- 
ly baking news in a brief one-package presentation. 
Successful Selling — and other merchandising articles 
- promote profitable selling methods. Tell the Baker 
YOUR Facts Where He Gets HIS Trade Facts. 


The American Baker 





the Related Fields of 
Flour, Feed, Grain and Baking 
THe NoRTHWESTERN MILLER ¢  FEEDSTUFFS 


Tue AMERICAN BAKER « MILLING PRODUCTION 











118 SOUTH SIXTH STREET, MINNEAPOLIS 2, MINN. 
NEW YORK CHICAGO KANSAS CITY TORONTO 
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formerly was known as the Klein 
Bakery. 
i * 

The August Bros. Bakery in Miami 
is being enlarged and remodeled. 


The Elrod Bakery has been opened 
in the new L. B. Smith Plaza in 
Buffalo, with parking facilities for 
more than 1,000 cars. 

°e 

Two bakeries in the St. Louis area 
have been closed—the Louis Dreyer 
Bakery and the Darr & Zeller Ca- 
tering Co., one of the oldest such 
firms in the city. 


John Roth has taken over the bak- 
ery formerly operated by Charles 
Koch in St. Louis. 


Michael Theiss closed his bakery 
in St. Louis recently for remodeling. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


1,056 AT PACKAGING 
INSTITUTE MEETING 


NEW YORK—Robert de S. Couch, 
General Foods Corp., New York, was 
elected president of the Packaging 
Institute at the 13th annual forum 
of the organization held at the Hotel 
Commodore here. Registration totaled 
1,056. Other officers are R. Chester 
Reed, the Texas Co., vice president; 
F. S. Leinbach, Riegel Paper Corp., 
New York, vice president, and Dr. L. 
V. Burton, executive director. 

Directors include Mr. Couch; Mr. 
Leinbach; E. F. Dival, Corn Prod- 
ucts Refining Co., Argo, Ill.; G. Nor- 
wood Fisher, Kraft Foods Co., Chi- 
cago; H. Lyle Greene, Peters Mach- 
inery Co., Chicago; H. A. Miller, Burt 
Machine Co., Baltimore; Herbert T. 
Holbrook, Standard Cap & Seal Corp., 
Jersey City, and Charles O. Kendall, 
E. R. Squibb & Sons, Inc., the re- 
tiring president. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 














FLOYD P. GRAW HEADS 
MILPRINT BAKERY UNIT 


MILWAUKEE — Floyd P. Graw 
has been appointed manager of the 
bakery division of Milprint, Inc., Mil- 
waukee, filling the place vacated 
when W. Ralph Voss resigned this 
position in order to move to a warmer 
climate. Mr. Voss, who was the ad- 
ministrative specialist for bakery op- 
erations with the firm for many 
years, now represents the firm in 
the east coast area of Florida. 

For years, Mr. Graw has been a 
consulting technical editor of a trade 





Floyd P. Graw 
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Magazine and an active member of 
several bakers’ associations. He is a 
member of the American Society of 
Bakery Engineers and has served as 
vice president of the Northwest Ohio 
Master Bakers group. For 15 years 
he worked in the shop end of the 
baking business, and then took a po- 
sition with Pillsbury Mills, Inc., as a 
sales promotion specialist. For the 
past 10 years he was with the King 
Midas Flour Mills. 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
NEW CONTINENTAL DEPOT 
WARREN, ARK.—The Continen- 

tal Baking Co. of Little Rock, Ark., 

is establishing a depot here, and 








eight routes out of this city are ex- 
pected to be in operation by spring, 
Hal Thompson, sales manager, has 
announced. Until the depot is con- 
structed, a building owned by the 
Warren Chamber of Commerce will 
be used for truck headquarters and 
storage. Bread and cakes are sent 
from Little Rock to Warren. 
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SWIFT & CO. FILM 
BEING DISTRIBUTED 
CHICAGO—“Big Idea,’ the new 
award-winning film of America to- 
day, produced by Swift & Co., now is 
being distributed to the public free of 











79 


charge on a nationwide basis by Mod- 
ern Talking Pictures, Inc. The film 
has been seen by more than 1% mil- 
lion persons. 

Film juries at the Cleveland Film 
Festival and the Greater Boston Film 
Council selected “Big Idea” for 1951 
top awards in non-theatrical competi- 
tion. More than 130 Swift & Co. em- 
ployees support the Hollywood cast. 

The 16mm. sound, black and white 
film has a running time of 30 min- 
utes. Designed for club, classrooms 
and other organized groups, the film 
may be obtained by writing the public 
relations department, Swift & Co., 
Chicago 9, Ill. 





Such is our wish for you . . . for yours . . . for all 


our good friends in the baking 


industry. No one contributes so much to the 


good cheer . . . the good eating .. . at 
Christmas as the baker. And no one deserves 
better than he throughout the 

whole year, for his is the office of providing us 
all with the staff of life . . . the first 


and foremost food of all—bread. 


NATIONAL YEAST CORPORATION 


Frank J. Hale, President 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES + 


Chanin Building 
New York, N.Y. 


EASTERN DIVISION OFFICE > 


45-54 37th Street 
Long Island City, N. Y. 


WESTERN DIVISION OFFICE - 


35 E. Wacker Drive 
Chicago, Ill. 








PLANTS 


Belleville, N. J. 
Crystal Lake, Ill. 
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Output of Bread, 
Bakery Products 
Gains in Canada 


WINNIPEG—Output of the bread 
and other bakery products in Canada 
rose in value both in 1950 and 1949 
over previous years, according to a 
preliminary estimate of principal sta- 
tistics of the industry for 1950 and 
the detailed annual report for 1949 
released together by the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics. 

Gross value of the industry’s pro- 
duction last year was estimated at 
$216,770,000 as compared with $203,- 
720,000 in 1949. The number of per- 
sons employed was 31,358, whose sal- 
aries and wages amounted to $59,- 
296,000 against 31,763 employees 
earning $57,553,000 in 1949. Cost of 
material used was  $109,918,000 
against $102,555,000. 

Consumption of hard wheat flour 
in the industry amounted to 5,237,000 
bbl. valued at $47,250,000 compared 
with 4,884,000 bbl. at $44,088,000 in 
1949. Soft wheat flour consumption 
totaled 290,000 bbl., worth $2,812,000 
compared with 254,000 bbl. at $2,557,- 
000, and soya bean flour totaled 3,000 
bbl. with a value of $37,000 as against 
5,000 bbl. at $80,000. 
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OHIO BAKERS SCHEDULE 
CLEVELAND CONFERENCE 


CLEVELAND, OHIO—The Ohio 
Bakers Assn., with headquarters at 
the Seneca Hotel in Columbus, will 
hold its ‘Peace Time” conference 
Jan. 13-15 at the Hollenden Hotel 
here, Roy Ferguson, secretary, has 
announced. Members of the commit- 
tee in charge of the meeting are Jack 
Schneider, Ed Balduf and Harry 
Fisher. 
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Nashville, Tenn. 
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JOHN E. KOERNER & CO. 


DOMESTIC EXPORT 


FLOUR - FEED 
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Andrew De Lisser 
pomestic FLQUR export 


99 Wall St. New York, N.Y. 





ULYSSES DeSTEFANO 


Mill Agent 


FLOUR AND SEMOLINA 


Correspondence Solicited 
447-449 Produce Exchange New York, N. Y. 














Johnson-Herbert & Co. 


FLOUR 


520 No. Michigan Ave., Chicago 2, IIl. 





J. ROSS MYERS & SON 
FLOUR 


Shortening 
324 N. Holliday St. Baltimore, Md. 








FLOUR 


Broker and Merchandiser 


DAVID COLEMAN, Incorporated 
——_ N.Y. Produce Exchange 
uee Ex. - NEW YORK 
New Ensiand t Office: 211 Bryant St.. Maiden. Mass. 

















W. H. SCHNEIDER 


Company 


Board of Trade Bidg. + Grand 7751 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 
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Sill and 


are the answer... 








DYOX 
for flour maturing 


NOVADELOX 
for a whiter. brighter flour 


N-Richment-A 
for uniform enrichment 
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It takes more than blood-line to produce a 
winner. Experience ... skill... training, 
coupled with attention to minute details 
are necessary prerequisites for champion- 
ship performance. 


The N-A Serviceman, with a background 
of a quarter-century of experience, with 
thorough training to be attentive to all 
details — plus time-proved products... 
DYOX for maturing, NOVADELOX 
for color improvement, and N-RICH- 
MENT-A for uniform enrichment...can 


help you with your flour processing prob- 
lems, whatever their nature. 


Progressive millers everywhere have 
learned through experience that N-A Serv- 
ice means prompt, courteous and careful 
attention to all phases of flour processing. 
So, for maturing, color improvement or 
enrichment keep in mind that N-A’s entire 
Flour Service Division is always ready 
and more than willing to work with you 
and your consultants to give you the “Skill 
and Training Answer.” 


“Novadelox” and ““N-Richment-A” Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


WALLACE & TIERNAN COMPANY, INC., AGENTS FOR 


OVADEL- 








BELLEVILLE 9, NEW JERSEY 








NA-59 











You Do, Mr. Baker? 


@ Yes, Mr. Baker, on April 17, 1951 the 
U.S. patent office granted us U. S. patent 
2,549,595 covering Brown ’n Serve. As prom- 
ised at the introduction of Brown ’n Serve 
we release it unconditionally to you... and 
to all the people of America. 

@ What does that mean to you? Plenty! 
It means that you can make and market 
“Brown ’n Serve”’ rolls without restrictions, 
without paying one cent of royalty fees. We 
know of no one who has a legal claim to the 
“Brown ’n Serve”’ rolls you produce. 


General Mills. Ine. 


@ The “Brown ’n Serve” process is a valu- 
able one. It has won amazing consumer 
acceptance in the 2 short years it has been 
on the market. It has received tremendous 
publicity in food columns of newspapers. It 
has been advertised by ourselves and bakeries 
across the nation. It is changing the shopping 
habits of housewives everywhere. It’s a big 
business builder—and it’s going to be bigger. 
And it’s yours . . . through our long estab- 
lished policy of serving the best interests of 
you—the baker. 9 Q 


Brown ’n Serve 
2 Years Old 


Minneapolis, Minnesota 




















